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Introduction 




An alliaiKT l)el\voen iiukislrv and 
educalioii hai> helped lu c:reiUp and es- 
tablish an OACiling program for 
schools in the never ending searc h for 
ohallrnging ways lo raise sUidenl 
inleresl and achievonieni. 

Ilie Kaslnian Kodak Conipanv 
and Hie National Kducation Associa- 
tion (i\I:AI have joined togeth(>r to 
conduct the program 'C:anieras in the 
Curriculum," It provides teachers 
with the opportunity to: 

• employ still photography to en- 
hance teaching, 

• experiment with novel ap- 
proaches to complete curriculum 
o!)jectives, 

• establish new avenu(?s of 
learning. 

• challenge students as »hcy carry 
out projects, and 



• describe (for others) the strong 
motivational components ol a com- 
pleted program. 

This publication attests to the 
firm belief by liastman Kodak, the XIv\ 
and the National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education i^l-lE) that 
when teachers are given free rein 
to create programs for a particular 
purpose, their inventiveness 
reaches into all facets of schooling. 
Teachers' projects hen? range in 
subject area from map reading and 
community studies to science and 
health education; and from kindergar- 
ten through higher education. Ac- 
tivities vary from photographing the 
streets of large cities to close-ups of 
small creatiii cs that inhabit the na- 
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tion's forests S|)ecial audiences are 
included, such as, the IIandica|)ped 
and Gifted and Talented |)upils and 
projects s|)an all grade levels. The 
breadth and depth o'' the projects 
have helped to open learning u in 
dows" which were heretofore 
closed for main . Thei e appears no 
limit to the imagination and ti eatu 
ity of educators and no bounds to the 
application of photogi apin as a 
teaching (ievice. 

The Benefits 

First-hand e.\|)eriences attest to 
the value of Caniei as in the Cui i u.u 
lum" proj(!Cti>. For (ixample. 

• Debora Carroll of Sup(;rior, Wh^ 
consin, states, "Students who never 
participated in school related ac- 
tivities volunteered to stay after 
school to work on our book. ' 

• Marvin Hamilton of Lone Grove, 
Oklahoma, says of his 8th grade 
students, ' Even shy and timid 
students gained new confidence in 
communication skills." 

• Ray Taylor of Oak Harbor, 
Washington, says he, personally, 
has never been so excited or in- 
volved in a project in all my 27 
years in the classroom," 

• In. Lake Charles, Louisiana, Ger- 
ry Bader tells us, "Every student 
has requested photography to 

be one of the major areas of study. 
I don't think they'll ever tire of 
learning with photography/' 



• Geneva Acknian of South Dako- 
ta stales, Fhe |)roject was seen as 
so valuable In the jji mcipals of 
three schools that the\ are using 
(school) monies to buv a 35mm 
tameia foi each eleinentar\ 
school." 
Pioducts have been added to 
school libfcii ICS, project activ ities add- 
ed to tui I itukinis, and iiiatei lals in- 
coipoiated throughout a lange of 
grade levels. 

Project Procedures 

A clearly defined set of proce- 
dures gov ei lis the manner in which 
Cameras in the Curriculum" is car- 
ried out. 

An open call for proposals is con- 
ducted each fall. NEA's state affiliates 
conduct an initial screening of the 
proposals in January. The most prom- 
ising ones are judged by a National 
Panel, made up of classroom teachers 
and representatives of leading edu- 
cational organizations which chooses 
150 award winners from the states' 
selections. The 150 winners receive a 
- S200 grant and approximately SVz 
months are allowed for implementa- 
tion of projects. Final reports are 
submitted to NFIE in May. 

In June, the National Panel again 
evaluates all programs and selects Na> 
tional Award Winners with prizes 
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thai viuv^Q from $500 lo $1500 AH 
1983-1984 Xalional \\varci Win 
ntM\s are iiolcd in the project 
descriptions 

^> 

Aboiil Uie Piiblicallon 

'Hiij> volume i.s di\ ided into bid)- 
jecl areab. Giade levels i an^e fium 
Kincleigarlen ihiough Higher Ldu- 
calion/rhe reader hhould be aware 
dial moj>l projeclb debtribed here 
are niuhi dibcipltnarx . A project listed 
as "science" doej> not rule uut> nec- 
essarily, its applicability to other 
subjects. 



A project which residled in the 
production of individual student s 
books for the improvement of Lan 
guage Arts, at the elenientarv lev el is 
not meant, necessarily, to be purely 
classified for that level alone. 

The many faceted applications do 
lend flexibilitv to the projetls While 
there mav be a particular designa 
tion for a project's audience, such as 
inner city students or Special Edu 
cation groups, application is not static 
but can be used as an instructor 
sees fit 




Users of this publication can 
adcipt a project and emphasi/.e anv as- 
pect thev w ish. The adaptability of a 
j)i oject is limited only by the desu u or 
need to cliange its focus. 

Industry Support 

High standards and cAcellence ot 
educational ^juality are ditlicult to 
maintain with tight budgets. He- 
sti icled spending has led school dit- 
ti itts and states Department of 
r.dutation to search for funding from 
business and industry to supple- 
ment j)rogram budgets and help on- 
rich school offerings. The private 
sector's support in the form of fujuling 
for education has allowed for new 
partnerships and alliances. These en- 
hance, in diverse ways, the enter- 
prise of schooling for our nation's 
youth. 

Eastman Kodak's commitment to 
education through cooperative ar- 
rangements has led the view of 
many major corporations today, nam(»- 
ly: the quality of life in America, 
now and in the future, is directly de- 
pendent on the quality of our edu- 
cational svstenis. 



I bis volume, supported by East- 
man Kodak, sets out to create a multi- 
plier effect within the education 
community. I he successes of out- 
standing teachers who have done 
such a great job can now be shared 
Those who own this volume should 
inti odute uthei s to its content and its 
jjotential foi i ealizing eAcelhnice. 

Our hope is that the projects will 
not onlv be read, but will «ict as a stim- 
ulus foi teachers to use the camera, 
pai ticulai lv where student achieve- 
ment and motiv ation lag and where 
learning aims are high, 

Frances Quinto 
Project Director 
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Focus on a Kaleidoscope of Kids 



Hulilli Fcola 

LtikeuoocI M{MiuMiUii\\ »scIu)ol 
Rockvilks Marvland 

Subject- \v{ luliu aiioii 

Lnkewood students and 
teachers have been turned on' 
to the use of cameras in all 
phases of the curriculum. " 

F^iirpose and Description 
of Projtu;t 

Juihlli i I'ula.s u\ l utll |)i I wa.s tli' 
M^tunl tu i\oi LiiiK'iu and ilKsM'tnuutd' 
intui niatiDu uii iUv inU i i i-lalrd ai l.s 
piu^^;* am at lu'i m 1uh;I. It u\suUfil in a 
.sJali* tajn' pa .a'utatiuu thaU unihiiird 
pii Uii I'.s ti ULiiiii i ULi.s ai (i\ ili(\s limhI lu 
infuM- Ihr ai is UiuiMt . di ania. ihe \ i 
Miai ai Ls. and daiu v niu\ uincnU uilu 
ihc I HI 1 K ukuu al .spin ifu aik- li-v 
eLs. Lakruoutl iJcmi'iilai v SiJiuul UM*d 
an inlordiM iplinai;\ approach to in 
rorporau* die arb inlo iho c ui ri( uiuiii 
and to eiop habir skilLs and Hirel- 
ing indl\ idudl nmKs in a creatU v and 
e^pivssh e ua\ 
Activities 

The tla.sM iJom leai In^i and tlit* ai t 
bpei ialiht pianned Irxsun ai li\ ilies that 
would lelaU* an art loi ni lo a .spei itu 
curriculum aiva. Kacli Icshon involved 
u.sing die camera, eidier for creative 
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expreij.sioii or for documentation. Stu- 
dents received in^tructioni, on using 
and handling the pai'ticulai camera 
available for that lesson 

Many individual activities conti'lh- 
uted to the outcomes of the oxeiall 
project It would he difficult to de- 
s{ ribe all of them in detail here I ol 
low ing are sumiiitiries of tw o repre 
sentatixe lessons 

Aou U e/\re5/A. A kindergarten 
( lass Ihstened to Xow \\ e Arc Si.\" h\ 
Milne Then the\ talked about 
{ lianges in skills as a child gets big. 
With the help of the classroom teac li- 
ei and the dant c movenu nt .spei lali.st. 
stuclent.s piacticed diffcicnt nunc 
iiients to' the beat of a di um I Inn 
showed a progression of movements 
fiumiieeping and toddliiigtt ualkmg, 
jumping, .skipping, and hopping. I he 
movement" words wero w i itten on 
5 X 7 cards As a card was scilctted. 
each group pi acticed the movement to 
the beat of the drum Finallv , each 
group practiced the entire set of move- 
merits \\ ith the diiim. Two sixth 
gi^ade photographers took candid shots 
dui'ing pi^actice as v\ ell as posed 
shots, with die students "frozen" dur 
ing theii' movement 'I"he kindergai'- 
teners learned to use their bodies to in 
terpi'et a poem and the word cards 
reinforced reading skills Thephotog 
raphei^s learned to capture pui*e 
movement on film< 

VJ,P. (Very Importiint Profcssioiml) 
Visit. This lesson utilized photography 
to provide documentation and to ere* 
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ate insti'uctional niatei'ials. As an ip*"o- 
duction to the histoiy of pliotogra- 
pin . fifth and sixth graders looked at 
everything fi'om Civil Wai' and froii- 
tiei' |)liotos to modern coloi' photos 
used 111 adv ei Using. A professional 
photographer held an informal session 
to disLUss his backgrouiKh education, 
and current work. Then he carried out 
a 'liandson " demonstration of his 
caiiKM'as, tripods, lenses, and light me- 
ters. Aftei he explained the photo- 
graphic process, students had a chance 
to ask ciuestions. 

As a follow -up lesson, students 
u.sed photos to make ti tvpe ol collage 
(tilled cubic photos. Ihev cut photos 
and construction papei in identical 
puzzle pieces and then iiiternu.xed 
the pieces as tlie\ mounted tliein on a 
sheet of papei . Students used a Ko- 
dak Visual Makei for the lesson. 

I his pai ticulai lesson made the 
students awai e oi pliotogi aph\ as a 
profession in both liistui ical aiiH i on- 
toiiiporarv contexts. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

I he materials and equipment var- 
ied from lesson to lesson, as did the 
people involved. Generally 35miii 
cameras w ere used foi photos. Re- 
source materials and supplies related 
to the specific curi iculuiii areas- 




Outcomes and Adaptability 

Once the slides were assembled 
from all the lessons, Lakevvood created 
Its slide/tape presentation for school 
and community use. Feedh'ick from 
teachers and students indicate i en- 
thusiasm, the introduction of |)liotog- 
rapliy as a means of creative expres- 
sion w as successful in integrating the 
ai ts with the curriculum. I he suc- 
cess . . . vvas most evident in the chil- 
dren's ability to master the tasks of 
operating the equipment and in their 
realization that photography can be a 
means of satisfying personal 
expression/* 
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The Elements of Art Through Photography 



Patricia L. Kuntz 

Siirovc p:ienienlarv School 
Slircve. Ohio 

Subjeci: Arl Ediicalioii 

Grade: 5 

"My photo looks more like 
lines than shapes, but I took 
this picture because of the 
shapes between the lines/' 
(Student) 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

A class of 28 fifth gra(l(M\s used pho- 
lographv (luring an arl proj(>(:l (l(»- 
signed to incroase Ihoir a\var(Mioss of 
i'wv elements of art: line, shap(», color, 
pattern, and composition, Stiid(MUs 
photographed e.xaniples ol these e\o- 
ments at school and in their coninui^ 
nity,and then used th(» photos as th(» 
basis for original art, Patricia Kuntz 
hoped studcMits would bo al)l(» to d(»- 
fine, recognize, and show iind(»r- 
standing of each ol th(» fiv(» ol(Mnents of 
art. 

Activities 

Students first defined each of the 
(dements of art in g(Mi(»ral and then s(»t 
out to find and discuss th(\se elements 
in their surroundings \ professional 
photographer introduced tiKMii to iUo 
use of these elements in photogi aphv 
Next, they took their instant cameras 



out into the community to capture 
each element: lines in the school envi- 
ronment, shapes in a nearhy park, col- 
or in the downtown area, pattern on 
the school playground, and composi- 
tion at a place of the students' choice. 
After Kuntz evaluated each photo, the 
class began to prepare original art* 
work . 

Every student created one of each 
of the following, hixsed on their photos: 
Lines— a colored-pencil sketch us- 
ing only lines to create not only 
shapes but also light and dark 
areas. 

Shapes— a tissue paper picture 
made from colored tissue shapes 
mounted on drawing [)aper and 
covered with a solution of water and 
glue. 

Color— a painting on tag board cre- 
ated with acrylic paint in primary 
colors plus black and white. 
Pattern— a stained glass pattern 
made with dark construction paper, 
glue to outline the pattern, and 
chalk to fill in the spaces. 
Composition— a photo collage made 
with magazine photos. 
Kuntz evaluated the drawings to be 
sure specific elements were show n, 
and then students mounted and la- 
beled their photos and art, and placed 
them in individual notebooks. As a 
summarizing acti\ itv . Kuntz and her 
stud(Mits '^'iscussed each element of 
art as it was reprcjsetned ina famous 
painting. 




Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

A professional photographer pro- 
vided insight into the elements of art as 
they are represented in photography. 
Stu(ients' mothers offeved transporta* 
tion and encouragement during the 
field trips. 

Kuntz purchased 14 Kodak 
"Champ" cameras, 20 packages of color 
film, flash bulbs, and batteries for 
S225. The art supplies for the in-class 
activities (notei)ooks, (irawing an(J 
construction paper, tissue, scissors, 
colored pencils, markers, glue, tag- 
board, chalk, acrylic paint, etc.) cost 
$73. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Kuntz's testing indicated 98% of 
the students were able to define the 
five elements; her review of the pho- 



tos and artwork show^ed 100% and 
97% success rates, respectively, in 
capturing the elements. Initially some 
students had problems with their 
photos. They were not analyzing well 
what was in the viewfinders so tliev 
did not capture elements clearly; their 
awareness increased greatly by the 
end of the project. The photo/art note- 
book of each student demonstrated a 
practical understanding of the ele- 
ments of art; each element was well 
captured in the |)hotos and easily iden- 
tifiable in the artwork. 

Kuntz found the camera "excel- 
lent" as a motiv ational tool. The stu- 
dents* excitement about the project 
was expressed in many ways: search- 
ing for their |)hoto subjects, patiently 
sharing the cameras, discussing why 
they took their photos, encouraging 
each other, and taking excellent care 
of the cameras. The students took to 
the cameras .so naturally— it didn't mat- 
ter if they were '.special' or 'gifted.' " 
They even discovered a unicjue imag- 
ing method. Some students acciden- 
tally peeled off their prints before they 
were fully developed. They pressed 
them back on the backing, but becau.se 
they couldn't get them back in the ex- 
act position, Jhey created a double-im- 
age print. 

According to Kuntz, "Since the ele> 
ments of art are the basis for the art 
curriculum, this project could be 
adapted (lasily by any other art teacher 
from kindergarten to post.secon- 
darv." 
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Documentation: A Portrait and a Place 



Mar^'arol Chaiu eHor Calciweli 
John Cannon 

Min^uC oinnuiniU M hooKs 
\lingo, louti 

Subjcci: \i { I'.duralion Social Sludie.s 
Cnid(\ 7 

I wanUxl my scvemth grade 
to remember it isn't difficult to 
get good photogniphs. I want- 
ed them to remember what 
great success and fun they 
had n ith photography. 

Purpose; and Dt;,scripiion 
of Projt;<:t 

I liKs j)i oiiu:l ( oinhuKHl ai l acln iluvs 
u ilh i HaUui MK lal ,sUi(lu\s w riling a.s- 
hi^niiH'iiLs loi niiu* m*\ tMith-f;i adc ai l 
hlUii(Mil.s. I,ai h sluik'iil 111 .St i rcaUui a 
UMiij)fM a haUk ^stdl \nn li ail u ilii an 
aged local i)iuldui;4 in Ihr Inu kf^round. 
WwAi nai ii om* i i>mj;li*liHi lu u u i il- 
uiM k>iuH*Ls. one addi r.s.sirif; liie 
(jue.sliuii ol \\ hu am 1/ w ilh Ihc lu;ij) 
of Jiiloi nialion galliiM i»d h oni iannlv 
n^houi u\s, and uiii* r\\)U)i ihc .so- 
(iai and ctiHiuniu iinj)aLl ol ihoinnld- 
ing.selccUHi. 

Margarcl (.aidwHi, a hii^h school 
an iiislriiclor, inlnndcd lo prp»senl in a 
cohesive manner a wide varioly ot cs- 
,senliai aii skills— (h^nving and j)ainlinf^ 
,skilks, hasic camera and darkroom 
skilks, and prohlein-soK ing and ere- 
alive-lhinking skills. 



Activities 

C aldwell eariMed oiil ihe j)rojecl 
dui iii^ 33 1 IcLss j)ei uuKs. Sludenl>. un 
der Ihe guidance ol iheir arl inslruc- 
lor, .spenl iwo claiise.s discussing ihe 
slrucUire of ihe lace and drawing il. 
f or ihe neM iwo classes, sludenls used 
mirrors lo j)repare self j)orlraiis. Slu- 
denls Iheii selecled local landmarks lo 
j)holograj)h Sludenls skelched in ihe 
landniark.s on ihe self j)orirails using 
ihe j)holos lor guidance, and ihe en- 
larging grids were j)repared. Sludenls 
de\oled li\ e sessions lo enlarging 
Iheir draw ings in peiu il and darkening 
ihein Willi magic inarker/I hev sj)enl 
ihe nexl seven classes in crealing ihe 
aclual hallks. 

( olor slides were laken of ihe slu 
denls uiih iheir landmarks and of each 
coinj)leled halik The slides were 
llien developed and ( on\ cried inlo a 
lilmslrij) whir h was shown lo ihe 
( lass as a culminaling acli\ ii\ Sludenls 
sj)enl fiv e sessions comj)leling ihcii 
w riling assignmenls ihe famih hisloix 
worksheel asked Ihem cjuc^siions 
a!)niji IhemseKes and iheir families, 
and iheeomnumiU hislor\ work 
shekel required Ihem lo draw toiulu 
sions ahoul Iheir landmarks' social 
and economic funclions j)resenll\ . 50 
years ago. and 100 years ago 




Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

The sludcnl j^hologi aphy aclivilies 
requi: ed a 35mm camera, one roll of 

I ri-X film, Kodachiome slide film, 
dai ki ooni themitals and equij)nienl, 
de\eloj)ing lia\ s, focusing scope, and 
j)i inling easel. Su))plies for ci ifaling 
ihe lenij)era haliks included 8'/2 x 

II and 18 x 24 j)apei , pi ew ashed 
tollon malei lal (old sheels were do- 
naledj. Icmpeia jjainU India mk, inal- 
hoard for mounling, large mirrors, 
\aidslitks, painlhi ushes, and a diaw - 
iiig hoard. I he cosl of ihe eniire pro- 
jcLl. including slide and lilmsli ip j)rej)- 
aralion^came lo less lhan $130. 

Local school slaff conlrihuled lo 
Ihe success of ihe j)rojecl including ihe 
school's Iwo an inslruclors, ihe social 
sludies leacher, John Cannon, who 
provided a lesson on local hislory and 
conducled Ihe wriling aclivilies, ihe 
ijchool principal, and ihedistricl su- 



j)erinlendenl. A j)rofessor of arl a I 
Cenlral College served as consullanl 
as did ihe ai I consullanl liom llie Iowa 
Deparimenl of Puhlic Inslruclion. In 
addilion, family nieinhers and commu- 
nity residenls j^rovided invaluahle in- 
siglils inlo family and local hislory. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Caldwell used a Family Feud" lype 
of conlesl invohing iwo leaips of slu- 
denls answwing queslions lo evalu- 
ale iheir knowledge of camera lerms 
and darkroom ])rocedures. She found 
Ihis a])j)roach j)referal)le lo a wrillen 
qui/, because she wauled sludenls lo 
concenlralemoreon ihe fun of laking 
good photograj)hs. 

Afler evalualing llie sludenu' ihree 
ai I exercises— drawing from ihe mii - 
I Ol , di aw ing fi om Ihe ph()lograj)h, 
and enlaiging ihe drawing— Caldwell 
found ihe sludenls' al)ilii\ lo draw 
whallhe\ saw iiad improved greatly. 
The sharpness of the final j)holos in- 
diiated lhe\ had learned looj)eiale the 
tuineia and lo devdop film con cclh . 

Caldwell .»uggesls that her coopera- 
li\e l\ j)e project could combine the vi- 
sual arts w ilh either social sludico oi 
language ai is. She thinks the j>i oject 
would l)e suitable for siMh through 
eighth graders. 
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4 Different Ways To View Our City 



Alison \L Hildcbrandl 

Kaslern HcigliLs Junior Ihgh 
Klyria.Ohio 

Subject: An Kduralioii 

Gnidv: 7 

'Students made magnificent 
abstract paintings based upon 
their realistic photographs. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

In order to expand her siudenls' viVw 
of dicir chy— both visually and in Ihrir 
mind's eye— AliM)n Hildcbrandl dc- 
sif^ncd a project that otTcr(»d thcni four 
different vie\v|)oint.s" a satellite view, 
a bird's-eye view, a hunian's-eye vi(»u , 
and a bu^^'.s -eye view 

Activities 

I ollowiiif^ a pi etest and an exercise 
in visualizing, stuclonth e\plored j>atel- 
lite photos with the help of video- 
tapes, slides, and publications on 
XASA's LAXDSA I photograplu . 1 he 
aerial or bird's ^^x e \ lou u as inlro- 
duced !n a guest speaker from the 
Lorain ('ount\ \\\\ Mapping Depart- 
ment He !)rought a series of aerial 
photos u hith students used to locate 
such featur(»s as a (|uarrv and an 
orchard Students then watched a film- 
strip on maps and mapping skills, 
and, using maps of IJ\ i la a:id bui ain 



County, they completed asearch-and- 
find worksheet 

Student-taken pliotogra|)hs were 
the focus of the .segments on a 
human's-eye and a !)ug's-eye view. 
Hildehrandt identified the parts of the 
camera and demonstrated loading 
and operating procedures Students 
each took home a camera and shot six 
subjects from hoth tlie human's and 
the bug's viewpoints In class, the stu- 
dents compared their photos and made 
use of all four views at the same time 
to complete a compare-and contrast 
(vxercise. 

Students then selected one of three 
art projects to complete: (1) Select a 
small portion of one of the photos 
and enlarge it into a large, abstract 
tempera painting (2) Cut and assem- 
ble your 12 photos into a montage and 
do a painting based on the design. 
(3)'I"race your route to school from a 
map and us(» this as a d(»sign for a 
painting 

Finally, students cut out models of 
their homes which thev taped onto an 
aerial photograph w ith strings con- 
necting the model to tht^ actual location 
and completed a post -test w hich co\ - 
ered the entire project. 
Materials^ Resources* and 
Expenses 

V ideotapes. slides, maps, and publi- 
( iitionswere thepi imarv resources 
foi map acti\ ities as v\ ell as lor the 
first 'wo vi(»wpoints, I'he Lorain Coun* 
ty I ax Mapping Department donated 
over $50 worth of aerial maps and a 
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county map for each student. I he 
'I eacher Resource Room staff tit 
NASA's Lewis ReseaiTh Center made 
free copies of LAXIXSAI^ \ ideotapes on 
the blank tapes provided by 
Ilildebrandt. 

Students used schooLpurchased 
Kodak Instaniatic cameras ($1.) each) 
and 12-e\posure color film to capture 
the last two viewpoints. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

IJecause most students had never 
flown in a plane, they were fascinated 
by how structures looked in the aeri- 
al photos/I'heir awareness of the loca- 
tions and relationships of places and 
features in the city increased, as did 
their map-reading skills. Learning to 
use a camera themselves generated 
great pride in their photos; none of 
them selected the photo montage activ- 
ity hecause " I'hey were so possessive 




of their prize pictures that ihey couki 
not bear the thought of cutting them 

up." 

Ilildebrandt ad\ise.s that NASA has 
used LANDSA I to |)hotograph the en- 
tire country and can provide reason- 
ably j)riced slides. I he only view that 
might be difficult is the aerial view i( 
the county cannot provide such pho- 
tos. She also cautions teachers against 
selecting, as she did, very inexpciisive 
cameras, she eventually had to re- 
place all the cameras and all the pho« 
togra|)hy had to be done over, 

Iliklebrandt suggests that this pro- 
ject could be transferred to another 
city or town, as well as to other age 
groups, and especially to other sul)- 
jects map skills in social studies, 
shapes and angles in math, and city 
planning in governmenL 
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Architectural Scavenger Hunt 



Sharon Phelps 
Patricia Roscnkraiiz 

MeHliCtil I.«ikc» Middle bchool 
\h»(li( al Lake, \\ «i.shin^U)ii 

Subjm' \v{ KdiK^atioi) 

Grade. ^ 

"What was unique about this 
project is that by the end, we 
had 42 students who'could 
take and develop pictures 
while being able to identify 
many of the elements of 
architecture. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Sh.iroii Phclp.s and Pali icia Ro.scnk- 
ran/r()ml)iii(?(l the cHoHs of ihviv 
fournalisni and art rlasM^s in a sravoii* 
gcr hum in (low lUow n Spokanr- I hr 
arl sUtdrnLs were lo loc al(» (or sra\ - 
(Mif^e) l(Mlur(\s relalin^ U) IhiMr .study of 
arc hilerUire, wiiile die journalism 
sUidenLs were expected to utilize their 
photo^rpahy skilLs in capturing these 
features Rosenkranz intendcHi to turn 
classroom iihstruction in architectural 
aw areness into somethinpj tangible 
wiiile Phelps w anted to give her stu- 
dents opportunities to photograph "the 
\ i\suai images created hy iingks light, 
shadow .and texture reflected from 
the architectural forms/' 



Activities 

Rosenkranz's i:rt students w ere 
giv cn an 'aw areness " pre test the\ 
w ere asked to draw a picture of Spo 
kane from memory I'heir draw ings 
lacked architectural detail and \aria- 
tions in building forms. The\ w ere gi\ - 
en a teacher designed study packet 
including a vocabulary list, brief de- 
scriptions of basic building forms and 
arcnitectui al styles, and photocopies 
of exemplary architectural forms 
Meanw hile, the journalism stu(ients 
w ere learning to u^e the schools 
3'mm camera and to de\ clop nega 
tives and make prints in the school's 
darkrooju.The tw^o teachers located 
buildings that reflected \ arious archi- 
tectural forms, compiled the scavenger 
list and mapped a \'ark»ty of routes 
for w alking tours that w ould expose all 
the groups of students to the items to 
be kniml 

On the day of ti^e field trip to Spo 
kane, students were dividetl into 
groups of four or fix e, with at least 
tour cameras and two journalism stu 
dents per group 11ie object was to lo- 
cate. photograph, and take notes re- 
garding the name, location, and 
idcMitif^ving features on as many items 
from tlie list as possible*. At som(» 
point on the tour, all groups bad an oj)- 
portunity to tour an historic Spokane 
hotel. 



Grouj) members develo|)ed and 
printed their pictures, w ith the joui - 
nalism students helping the art stu- 
dents I'.ach group then s(?lected their 
l)est photos to mount in a display 
complete \ . ith expianatorx captions 
and decoratiNC touches pio\ kied In 
photography and other art 
technicians. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

A student teacher and the si.x par- 
ents w ho served as grouj) leaders dur- 
ing the field trip were the only out- 
side resource persons, I he students 
used 10 35rnm cameras and 20 Insta- 
matics— most brought from home. 
Phelps and Rosenki an/i sup|)lie(l film 
for both types of cameras. Developing 
w as done in the school's portable 
darkroom w ith t\ pical processing 
e(|Uipment and chemicals. Pebble 
board and art supplies w ere used for 
the student displays. Phelps estimat- 
ed their costs as follow s, paper, S5(). 30 
rolls of 126 film, about S57, I ri-Xfihn 
off a IQO-foot roll, S20, chemicals, 620, 
and pebble board, $37. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Rosenkran//s art students were 
evaluated by means of a test retjuiring 
indentif ication of architectural fea- 
tures, their contribution to their 
group\s final product, and their final 
composite cityscjape of Spokane^. 
Phelps critk|ue(l each final display on 
the basis of print (|uality. unicjueness 
of photographs, and use of photo- 
graphic techni(|ues. 



File transfer of knowledge be- 
iween the art and |ournalism classes, 
w as remarkable. Be( ause each 
group was able to e.xpei iment and im- 
provise w ith their negatives, eafch 
w as able to create a uiiKjue linished 
product that demonstrated know l- 
edge and understanding of both pho- 
tography and journalism. I he two 
teachers found that stU(l(?nts had diffi- 
culty tying the pictures together for 
the final (lisplays. As a result, Rosenk- 
ranz and Phelps suggest the use of 
gi oup themes suth as types of arches, 
eath final dispku would then co\er 
an area of architecture; different from 
all the others. 

To carr\ out an identical project, 
an area of diversified buildings and 
other ai chitectural art forms is nec- 
essary. Howexer. both teachers think 
the same i.iea can be applied to study- 
ing careers by touring businesses in an 
industrial park, studying nature and 
the en\ ironment at a /oo or arbore- 
tum, or discovering local history or 
identifx ing (?lements of design in natu- 
ral and man-made structures in the 
local community. 
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Community Outreach/Hallmark Nursing Home 



John V. Crowe 

Hasl Bridgcualor High Scliool 
Masl Bridgewalcr, Ma.s.sachiuseiLs 

SubjrcT \v{ Kducalion 

Gnidf\ 9-12 

'The photograph allowed me 
to capture my subjects in their 
environment at one specific 
time so that all through the 
painting I could look at them 
and maintain the emotion. 
(Student) 

Purpose and Description 
o jr. Project 

Jolin Ci owe developed a llir(»e-w(>(»k 
projecl Tor Iiis 23 advanaul a^'l .slo- 
deiiLs thai comI)ined porli'iyt pholog- 
ra|)hy and portrait painting with learn- 
ing ahoiit the conrern.s ol the elderly 
Small groiip.s ol stiuhMit.s visited the 
Hallmark Xunsing IIom(» wh(»re they 
talked to and photograplK^d the nvsi- 
dents 'Ihe.s(» photo.s tiien l)eram(» rel- 
erenee materials which they us(ni in 
creating large acrylic paintings on un- 
primed cam Thv students also com- 
pleted pre- and post -project surveys 
on aging and their altitudes toward the 
elderly and nursing hom(\s (:row(»'s 
goals were to eliminate the intimida- 
tion students generally feel when 
drawing or painting portraits on can- 
vas and to encourage emotional reac- 



tion and empathy between painter and 

subject. 

Activities 

First, students completed the ))re- ' 
project attitude sur\e\ as a homework 
assignment. Next. the\ participated in 
a lecture and demonstration given by a 
commercial photogiaphei on using 
the instant camera and on lighting 
techiiKjues. I'hen the students began 
\ isiting Hallmark Nursing Home in 
groups of f oiii to take photos, each 
photo session was h)llout;d In a i Kiss 
critKjue of the results in terms of 
( omj)osition. lighting, etc . I he students 
projected their photos on a canvas 
u ith an opa(|ue projector, and roughed 
in their portraits in pencil. 1 he pencil 
drawings became the foundation for 
th(» expressive color and brushwork 
th(» students used in "covering up" the 
drawings and creating the portraits. 
The portraits, in various stages of com- 
pletion, were critiqued by a portrait 
artist. 

C ompleted portraits were present- 
ed to the public at two exhibition/re- 
ceptions at the nursing home and at 
the annual exhibit of the Hast Bridge- 
water Arts Council . 
Materials; HcsourceS; and 
Expenses 

(Crowe's students used a Kodak In- 
stant aimera with close-np lens, color 
film, clamp lights, bulbs, and a tripod 
(luring the photography sessions. For 
the paintings, students used 1" x 2" 
strips for stretch(»r frames, heavy- 




weight unbleached cotton, nails, sta- 
ples, and acrylic paint. 

Resource people included a com- 
mercial photographer, a portrait artist, 
and the co-chairperson of the Fast 
IJridgewater Council on the Aging. 'Fhe 
latter discussed the concerns of the 
elderly and told nursing home "stories*' 
which put some student fears to rest 
The high st^hool's Hom(» lu'onomics 
toacher and her students prepared 
food for tKe reception. 
Outcomes and Adapiability 

Crowe and I is students learned 
from their acti\ ties that ?he arts can 
be effective in sensiti/.ing society to 
deeply human coiurcM-ns. Crow(» ana- 



lyzed the project's outcomes in terms 
of five major categories: 

1. The project increased student 
insight into aging and the elderly, 

2. Students developed a thorough 
understanding of the expressive (juali- 
ties of light and learned ho^. the pho« 
tographic images of plnsical realitv 
can be combined with emotional real- 
ity through the painting process, 

3. Students agreed that it was inex- 
pressive tosimph duplicate photos in 
paint, that the manipulation ol paint, 
the e\ idence of the artist's hand, 
shoukl convex the emotional reaction 
of the painter to the subject." 

4. Fhe photography sessions and 
the exhibition/receptions generated in- 
terest and enthusiasm among the 
nursing home residents with continu- 
ing friendships 

3. Students were motivated i^y the 
lact that their work would be dis- 
played, and the enthuisastic reactions 
to the exhibits lostered pride in their 
abilities. 

Crowe concludes that the instant 
accessibility ol the photographic image 
was crucial to the success ol the 
project. 

Crowe suggests that this project 
can be especially effective in suburban 
areas where students have little or no 
contact with the elderly. All that is 
needed is a loc^al nursing home, pref- 
erably within walking distance, and ad- 
ministration support. 
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Look and See Books 



Sylvia K. Vovil 

Wooiihorkoi S(?nior iligli bdiool 
\\ oonj>ork(?L Hhode IsFand 

Subject: Ari'Phoio/j;raphy 

Gmle: 10-12 

''The camera has the 
disarming effect of being 'user 
f riendly/ Students who were 
not artists with the pencil or 
brush achieved equally well." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

ASPIRE (Al l Shared by People Invosl- 
ing in Relev'^aiil Education) is a slalo- 
fundcd, oily wide j^rogram for the 
visually gifted and talented in Woon- 
socket. Students participating at the 
high school level expressed themselves 
through 35mm color slides, black- 
and-white photos, and video films as 
they completed a thre(»-year study cy- 
cle on foundations, imagery, and visual 
literacy. I"he first 13 seniors to com- 
plete tills cycle became "ni(»titors" for 
2.000 elementary studt-nts in 13 area 
schools when UK»y us(»(l their photo/ 
raphv skills to prepar(» a series of 
elementary »lev(»l Look and .SW? books 
on visual lit(M acy Sylvia Forti s project 
was intend(>(! not only to provide a vi- 
sual instrument foi' the (>Iementary-l(»v» 
el skidents hut also to improve? each 
senior's ability to use the 3.'5mm cam- 
era and pi'int black-and-white photos. 



to interpret each problem according to 
his or her own style and creativity, 
and to develop visual perception. As an 
example, one book gave the elemen- 
tary students "A New View"of familiar 
objects. First, a small portion of a 
photo was r(?vealed and the reader was 
asked to guess the object's identity 
before turning the page to see the 
entire photograph. (5ee photos) 
Activities 

Over the course of six months the 
students were introduced to black-and- 
white film processing and printing, 
and then began doing their own photo- 
graphic work. The students photo- 
graphed appropriate subject matter 
for the content, wrote the text, used 
transferrable letters to design the text 
layout on the book pages, developed 
and printed their photos, organized 
and sequenced the 'material, made 
book covei\s, and finally bound 13 Look 
and See books. 

MaterialSi ResourccSi and 
Expenses 

Within the school, an art teacher 
consulted on the general production of 
the books, and the metal instructor 
drilled holes in the paper and book 
boards to facilitate binding. I'wo 
newspapei* photographei's and a 
nature photographer shared th(Mr 
knowledge with th(» students, as did 
the artistin-residence. 



What do you see ? 




1st TRY: 



What do you see ? 




The students used six 35mm cam- 
eras with close-up rings and Plus-X and 
Tri X film. They developed their film 
in the school's darkroom using Kodak 
chemistry, 5 X 7 and 8 X 10 RC 
paper, and typical film processingand 
enlarging s»ipplies and equipment. 

To make the books, students used 
four packages of 1 1 X 14 60»lb. Fair- 
field Vellum for mounting ihe photos, 
grey book boards and two yardsof Va" 
polyester batting for the covers. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The creation of the Look nnd See 
books proved to be a total success in 
providing a special creative outlet for 
the gifted students. Even those who 
were not adept at drawing or paint- 
ing achieved equally as well as class 
members who received regional and 
national Scholastic /\rt Awards. In the 
end they endowed their community 
with a unique visual literacy resource 
as the books were placed in the li- 
braries of the 13 elementary schools. 
While classroom evaluation tech- 
niques indicated that the students had 
improved their photographic skills 
and expressed aesthetic principles 
clearly, Forti says, "The ultimate eval- 
uation will be the amount of usage the 
books will receive. . . 

Forti believes that the opportuni- 
ties for replication and adaptation of 
the project are limitless. Teachers 
miglit employ the same format for 
books focusing on a single theme— 
e.g. the seasons or man-made objects. 
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Visual Composition 

David A. Gaydos 

i\a|)orville Conlral High School 
Xaporville, Illinois 

Subject: Art lukicalion 

Gnidc: 10-12 

'What am I shooting? What 
do I want lo say? How can I 
sav that visuaUv?'' 



Purpose? and Description 
of Project 

As pt»rl of a Ihror-weok unil in a Mass 
Media elective couPhO, lenlh ihrough 
iwelfih graders studied how ele- 
ments of visual composition convey 
meaning— historically in paintings 
and today in still photoj>, films, and 
television. Their final objective w as to 
demonstrate their knowledge of visual 
com|)osition through individual pho- 
tos and group storyboarcls for a one- 
minute videotaj)ed commericaL 
Activities 

*I1iree re|)ro(luctions of famous 
|)aintings by Kl Greco, Rembrandt, and 
Turner were examined to see how 
elements of visual composition— place- 
ment, perspective, framing, juxtapo- 
sition, lighting, etc.— transcended their 
use to create a higher meaning. Stu- 
dents completed the same exercise 
with still shotii from contemporary 
films. Two local artists explained to the 
class their use of visual composition 
in photography and painting. The stu- 
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dents wrote a structured essay on the 
composition and meaning of six photos 
from the Images of Man filmstrip 
riiey also reviewed some of Gtivdos' 
own photographs. 

Gaydos used his 3511101 camera in a 
lecture on loading llie camera, camera 
features, light and motion control,/ 
stops, backlighting, and depth of field. 
Eleven students brought in cameras 
and further explanation of photo- 
graphic techniques and procedures 
was given The students were then 
assigned to take five black-and-white 
photos within the paraiiielers of the 
school and its grounds. They had two 




days to do the photography with ran- 
dom teacher supervision. Finished 
photos were presented with explana- 
tions of what they had wanted to say 
and how successful they felt they had 
been. The final activity involved stu- 
dents in identifying the visual elements 
in their favorite coiiimerical and 
using these identified elements in 
creating a storyboard for a oiie-iiiin- 
iite comiiierical for a product of their 
choice. 

Students were evaluated on the 
quality of example photographs from 
newspapers or magazines that they 
selected for class discussion, on their 
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essay evaluating the six professional- 
ly taken photos, and on the effective- 
ness with which their own |)liotos 
and storyboards indicated understand- 
ing of visual composition techniques. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

To keep the costs low for this j)o« 
tentially exj)ensive activity, some stu- 
dents provided their own cameras to 
be shared with four other students, 
and every student contributed SI for 
film. The total cost for filiiistrij), refer- 
ence malcMial, j)aintiiig re|)roduc- 
tioiis, j)osterboard and markers for the 
storyboard, film and developing was 
about $200. A local i)liotograplier and 
a j)ainter shared Iheir visual coiiiposi- 
lion techniques. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The students met Gaydos'goal of 
increased knowledge of the elements 
of visual composition— both in terms 
of describing them and of using them 
in actual photography. Another re 
warding outcome was that by being 
limited to photographing on their 
school campus, the students became 
more conscious of "art" in the world 
around them. 

Gaydos thinks that students of any 
ability level can succeed at this type of 
activity. He sees the unit as easily 
transferrable to journalism, j)liotogra' 
pliy, art, or film study classes, or lo a 
mass media unit in a freshman English 
class or a unit on historical and pro- 
paganda photos in a history class. 
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Photography + Printmaking 



Hiilic Sessions 

Star X'allev High School 
Aflon, Wyoming 

Siibjoct: Art Kclucation 

Gnichr. 10-12 

"The Students were 
fascinated, e.xcited, and a 
little shocked to be learning 
camera and darkroom 
procedures in a printmaking/ 
art class. Their attitude 
changed about the increased 
possibilities of cameras in art 
work. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Billio Sehhiuiib' proiect involved hav 
iiig liei 16 hUuKuiLs bhuut blatk and 
v\ hiU' ( uimnuuus tune piclui uf 
landiuai Ls ui buildings thai atlui i.^lit 
of hvi aiea ami Ihen tunvei I ihubv 
phutos iiUu (hier blage high tunli asl 
niiii (KULspaiem lus lu he used in 
Ihree-coloi silksci een prints. 

Thr slutlenLs leai ncd the hasits uf 
camera operalion. gained darkroom 
cxpcrienro. c ame lo reallv see and be 
av\arr of Uirir tommunilv , learned the 
procedure for using high contrast po 
silives for silkscreen printmaking, and 
had iheopportunitv todisplav their 
work for llie commimitv As a result 
several prints have been re(|ucst hI 
for homes, businesses, and offices 
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Community interest in the process 
has been so high that an adult course is 
being set up; and community mem- 
bers have asked for their l)arns or 
homesteads to be printed. 
Activities 

The process involved in this project 
basically includes the photographing of 
a subject onto clear film, "burning" 
the prmt onto a hght sensitive sheet of 
I'lanu film, placing the developed 
l lano on the screen to be used, and 
making the print The process had to 
be repeated for each tone of ink used, 
sue h as tan, light brow n, and dark 
bi uwn, I he students had pre* louslv 
studied vai luus kinds uf printmaking 
su that thev were familiar with silk- 
scieeiiing, including working with 
ink, blocks, and uthei basic e({uipnient. 
Now . thev learned about cameia 
functions^ 

Sessions showed the students 
iiKinv cAainplesuf thiee cului pustei s 
uf phutu silksLi eens and discussed 
the basic pi uces^. i>he also discussed 
the eiu 11 unment aiid ai chitectui al 
hei itage uf the i egion and assigned the 
students to look and think about 
thcii environment f*>f a few davsjode 
cide on subject matter. " Then, field 
trips were set up so that the students 
could photograph thcii individual 
topics. 

Students then bad to make three 
"takes "of one black and white negative 
through the enlarger unto 8 X 10 
high<.ontrast Ortho film tu produce 
till ee positive tiansparencies of dif- 




fering tone intensity. These positives 
were then used to burn an image into 
phutu-silk screen Ulanu material, vv Inch 
produced negatives. After these 
Ulano blocks were developed, washed, 
and applied tu the sllkscieen, the 
uriginal 60-second positive (nuw a neg- 
ative) was printed with the lightest 
culoi chuice uf ink (tan, fui example), 
unce again becuming a pusitiv e. The 
piuceduie was then lepeated, with the 
medium and dark inks. The prints 
vveie then matted with tvvoui three 
culuis uf buard pel pi int, chusen tu 
complement the ink and paper colors. 
Materials/ Resources/ and 
Expenses 

Human lesuui ces included anutliei 
ai t teachei and the piesident uf the 
bank who gav e exhibition space. 

Matei lals and ecjuipment included. 
Joiiiin and similai cameias, black-and- 
white ASA 32, 125, 400 (continuous 
tune) film, developing tanks and chemi- 
cals, darkroom and enlarger, high- 



contrast Ortho sheet film, A and B de- 
veloping chemicals for Ortho film, 
Ulanu blue silksci een film, #2 photo- 
flood bulb with housing, heavy piece 
of glass, A and B powder developing 
chemicals fui Ulano film, photo trav, 
measuring cup, and mixing whip for 
the A and B powder, sink with hot 
ami cold vv atei , silksci eens, hinged 
Sllkscieen backbuards, silksci cen 
inks, si|ueegees, large \ rav lilm fui 
I egisti atiun, and matbuard uf v ai lous 
coluis foi muunting. Tutal cust was 
SioU, fur black -and while film and 
materials. 

Outcomes and Adaptabilit}^ 

Sessions rates the project as a 
huge success. She says that the stii* 
dents became very interested in pho- 
tography, they gained a real pride in 
then environment, the class became 
very close, due to the teamwork and 
the goal involved, and the community 
gave us su much pusitive feedback that 
It was overwhelming. 
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Discovering Photographic Form and Content Through Contextual Study 



Dr Kathleen Kadon Desnioiu' 

I he Ohio bliUe Uni\ (jr.silv al Newark 
Newark, Ohio 

Subject: Ai i i:duoalion 

Grddc. flighei lAluialioii 

Photography students felt 
they were better able to 
respond to and talk about 
photographs because of their 
participation in this program. 
In fact, I caught' them 
explaining things to their 
friends in The Art Gallery 
during the student exhibit at 
the end of the program." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Kalhleeii Desmond's Begiiiin'iig IMio- 
lograph\ htudenl.s pai licipaled m a 
program she planned and implemenl- 
ed to enhance sludenl understanding 
of the form and content of photos 
through contextual ,stu(lv . I he stu- 
dents focused on 11 black-and-white 
photos created In 10 photogi aphei s. 
Desmond's program Included an exhi- 
bition, lectures, discussion through 
student photograpin and research. 
All these activ ities u ere designed to 
help students discover different wavs 
of \ lew ing photos and to de\ elop an 
understanding of the differences 
among photos through contextual 
research. 




Activities 

Desmond selected 24 photographs 
taken between 1899 and 1972. I he 
photos, with original artist generated 
descriptive or interpretive titles, were 
independently rated In three photo 
graphic judges on the level of abstrac- 
tion Twelve of the judged photos 
were chosen for a specific section on 
photos entitled "Fragments" as pai t of 
a larger exhibit on "Form and Content. 
\ Participatory Exhibition" in the 
L^niversity's Art Gallery, lilach student 



was provided with a fragment of one 
of the photos to match w ith the com 
plete photo and a participator\ work- 
sheet w hich encouraged each one to 
view the complete photo in different 
ways— as artist, art critic, art historian. 

Desmond then introduced her stu- 
dents to Tmy Barrett's categories of 
Differences Among Photographs 
which they applied to the same 12 pho- 
tos. The students were given six 
weeks to research and w rite repoi ts 
on 10 photographers During this 
time, students also created their ow n 
photos based on Barrett's elassifica 
tions As they prepared their photos, 
students participated in critiques in- 
volving group assessment for reports 
to the entire class every two weeks. 
These critiques included discussion of 
Barrett's photographic contexts- 
original, external and internal. At the 
end of the program. Desmond asked 
her students to rank the 12 photo 
graphs according to the differences 
and to indicate the context the\ used to 
decipher the differences, making ref- 
erence to their reseai ch papers if net 
essary An exhibit of the students* 
photographs rounded out the 
program. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Desmond arranged to have former 
photograpin students reproduce the 
12 selected photos C)ji 8 x 10 photo- 
graphic papei , w hich she then had 
professiunalh overmatted with 16 x 
20" mats. She also developed and dupli- 



cated the Fragments, Differences, 
and Cc itexts wot ksbeets, and collect- 
ed the photogi apin books, journals, 
and magazines necessaiy for student 
research. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Desmond concludeJ that her goal 
of developing students conceptual and 
aesthetic thinking was mel. 'I hrough 
their study of master photographers, 
students were able to recognize quali- 
ty picture making and apply that 
know ledge to then ow ii photograph- 
ic (J cations. Aesthetically students 
were able to distinguish photograph- 
ic idc^as in the master phologrpahei s' 
work and to conceptualize and apply 
these ideas to llunr own work. I hey 
were also able to identify the context 
they were using in discussing their 
own photos as well as lhos(! of others. 

Desmond found the extent of stu- 
dent participation unexpected, Ibeir 
understanding of the differences 
itniong photos and the contexts of pho- 
tos became an important part of their 
thoughts and discussions, and one- 
third of them continued their photo- 
graphic study. Also unexpected was 
the extent to which the students en- 
joyed preparing the research papers 
i)eca use tliey w ere discovering the 
humanness' of the photographers 
they were writing about. 

Desmond thinks her program can 
be adapted to large populations (.such 
as in art gallenesJ, small populations 
(such as in classrooms], and individual 
studies. 
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Photographic Diversity 



Tei ry M. Barren 

Ohio Stale University 
Columhiis.Ohio 

Subject. Ai { LdutdUuii.'Bugtnriing 
Phulugrdphit Mudut 

Grade: Higher Education 

"The unit is designed to 
provide a balance between 
making photographs and 
thinking about photographs. 
It leads toward an increased 
appreciation of the uses of 
photography in society as art 
and as information. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Terrv Barren's program gives future 
art teachers an over\ lew of photo- 
grapliic theory and practice, as it in 
volves them in investigating the con 
cepts hehind photographs, whether 
their own or those of professionals. 
While his students learned camera 
and darkroom techniques, the course 
subordinated technique to expres 
sion, with the goal of having students 
understand and appreciate the range 
of uses and importance of photogra 
phv in society. 

Barrett had the students practice 
categorizing photographs taken by 
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Others mto sia tvpes. descriptive, ex- - 
planatorv, interpretive, ethicallv evalu- 
ate e, aesthetically e\ aluative, and 
theoretical. Students looked at and dis- 
cussed a large variety of reproduo 
tiuns uf photos, made blackand white 
prints and color slides of each of the 
six types of photos, and extensively cri- 
tiqued each other's photos on the ba- 
sis of their intended functions. 

In explaining the balance he sought 
to pro\ ide his students, Barrett notes 
that most students with an art back 
ground. . .tend to approach most pho 
tographs for the formal beauty of 
line, texture, balance, and contrast 
while minimizing the informational 
content. Most students from a human 
ities background. . .tend to concen- 
trate on informational content and ig- 
nore the aesthetic qualities of the 
photographs. The students who partic- 
ipated m this course learned to attend 
to both aspects of photography." 

Activities 

In the first feu c!as& sessions, the 
students worked together and in 
groups to sort postcard reprodiic 
tions into categories that the\ devised 
and to select their favorites and dis 
cuss the reasons for their selections. 
Thev began learnmg about how to 
use the camera and darkroom 

Barrett sorted photos into groups 
without stating his method and asked 
the students to figure out his system. 
Through discussion, thev reached his 
six categories and discussed the ti ite- 



liafoi plating photos in this new svs 
tern. For example, primarv examples 
of descripthephoiObdVG ID photos and 
medical .\ i avs. w hile war photos and 
advei tismg pittuies fall in the etluudh 
evdludtne blui, W hile the categories 
often overlap* students learned to ap- 
proach photographs with such inter- 
pretive questions as: Is this phoio made 
to describe a person, place, or event, 
or is it made to praise or condemn 
w hat it pictures? Is this photograph 
made pi imai ilv to be beautiful or is it 
made to explain a natural phcnomc 
non? Their studies carried them to 
photo exhibits on campus and in 
town and to the library. 

After understanding the system, 
the students tried to place more photos 
in the new categories and debated 
with each other as to where each pho- 
to best fit. After more camera and 
darkroom instruction, they moved on 
to taking their own photos in each of 
these categoriesi with the first assign* 
ment being to take an ethically evalu- 
ative photo of some aspect of society 
about which they felt strongly 
enough to praise or condemn. 

The final exercise required stu- 
dents to choose one category and make 
a lO slide, silent sequence for projec- 
tion. Among their choices, a descrip- 
tive sequence of going through a car 
wash, an ethically evaluative condem 
nation of graffitti.and an interpretive 
series showing colored golf balls on a 
putting green to "metaphorically 
show how human alienation results 



from people s prejudices. The view- 
ing session of thesi. productions pro- 
duced "animated discussions, " re- 
ports the teacher, on such points as the 
trial of translating ideas into still and 
Silent pictures and the importance of 
having clearly articulated ideas be 
fore shooting," 

Materials/ Resources; and 
Expenses 

The teacher provided 35mm cam- 
eras, darkroom chemicals, and enlarg- 
ers, while the students provided film 
(black and white and color slide) and 
photographic paper. Other required 
equipment included a darkroom and a 
slide projector. The class also made 
extensive use of photo reproductions. 
(No specific cost data provided.) 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Barrett reports that all his students 
"came to appreciate the diversity of 
photographic practice in contempo- 
rary society and the impact of photog- 
raphy on society. 

Barrett says that this method of 
teaching photography may easily be 
used by others. He explained that 
"lacking darkroom facilities, this unit 
could he modified to a series of re- 
sponse, rather than production, activi- 
ties by use of the categories with re- 
productions." He also adds that even 
elementary school children have 
learned to understand the categories 
once some of the terms were translat- 
ed into simpler language— "right and 
wrong" for "ethical," for example, or 
"visually pleasing" for "aesthetic." 
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Through the Eye of the Camera: 
Learning To See and Seeing To Learn 



Tliomas L. Anderson 

Florida Stale University 
Tallahassoe, Florida 

Subject: An Education 

Grade: Undergraduate and Graduate 
levels 

"The visual world, unlike the 
conceptually stereotyped 
world most of us perceive as 
reality, is constantly 
undergoing change. The 
camera helps us see that 
shapes^ colors, sizes^ and 
meanings change with 
viewpoint, light quality, 
distance, and intent/' 

Purpose and Descriplion 
of Project 

riiomas Anderson '.s program is (!(»- 
signed to help coll(»g(» or university \o\- 
el art education studcMits develop per- 
ceptual literacy l)y using photographs 
to ovenrome tli(» conceptually d(>riv(?d 
visual stereotypes that result from in- 
discriminat(» lai)(Hing and language^ 
dependent seeding In other words. th(» 
students learn to i^(»ep their 6Y;/icep- 
tions from int(M'f(»ring w ith th(Mr actual 
/)cm*plions. 

"'I he students used instant cameras 
to record their solutions to Indistinct 
visual problems in th(» ai (»as of scHMiig 
and understanding form and shape. 



size, space and spatial relationships, 
structure, detail, light, and color," ex- 
plains Anderson. The class first dis- 
cusses each problem; each individual 
goes out to take pictures to solve the 
problem; the class critiques the photo- 
graphic solutions; and studeiUs then 
mount the photos, one assignment per 
page, along with a written explana- 
tion of the conceptual/perceptual prob- 
l(Mii and how it was solved. 

'I'he perceptual notebooks that are 
the final product of the students' pho- 
tographic investigations are not just a 
record of th(Mr findings, points out An- 
derson/I'hese future art teachers can 
also use th(Mr notebooks in their class- 
rooms to carry out similar projects or 
simply as examples of concepts and 
percepts when teaching drawing, 

I'be project draws on the textbook 
Art, Culture, and Environment by 
McRhniikI Degg(>, Howev(>r, And(?r- 
son developed his particular lessons 
himself and concentrated on photog- 
raphy ratlKM' than drawing as a r(»cord- 
ing devi(!(». 

Aclivities 

lYior to engaging in the IGactivi- 
ti(\s in this project, students l)ecame la- 
niiliar with [he operation of tlKiir in- 
slant cam(>ras. Hie procedure^ for each 
o! theactiviti(\s followed the same 
patl(»rn. Students and instru(;tor first 
discussed a problcMii based on the dis- 
cussion questions at the beginning ol 
iwi.h lesson. (»ach student went out to 
photogriiph something that proved he 
or sh(» understood ihe problem and 
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its solution; and each student ex- 
plained the resulting photos in terms 
of the problem and solution and re- 
c(!ived feedback from class and teach- 
er Finally. succ(>ssful photos wove, 
mounted, one assignment To a page, 
along with a \^ ntten discussion of the 
concept/percept involved and b(?came 
part of the student's j)ercoptual 
notebook 

'Hie four categories of problems 
were: 1) seeing and understanding 
shape and form. 2) seeing and under> 
standing size, space, and form, 3) see- 
ing and understanding structure and 
detail, and 4) seeing and understanding 
light and color. Among the con(;epts 
demonstrated by the students' photos 
w(>re that round things s(;ldoiii regally 
look round (unless you're dir(K:tlv 
abov(» or below them), that p(»opje 
and objects look larger or smaller a(^- 
cording to how far away you arc? 
from llieiii. and that parallel lines (such 
as railroad trac'ks) appear to eventual- 
ly iiiecn. Among otli(>r findings were 



that different lighting can drastically 
change the mood of the same scone, 
that three red objects may really be 
distinctly different colors, and that the 
form of an object often reflects its 
function. 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Anderson and his students used 
Kodak Champ instant cameras rjid Ko- 
dak instant film with the rationale 
that students should g(U tli(» quickest 
possible feedback on their visualiza- 
tions so that ihey know immediately 
w liether they are dealing with a |)er- 
cept or letting what they know conc(;p- 
tually get in the way of full seeing. 
Students shared cameras so that most 
ol the S2()0 grant could be used for 
film, allowing ai)Out 25 shots per 
student. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Anderson judges that th(^ project 
was "an unqualified success in teach- 
ing the participants how to use their 
perceptual abilities, how to visuali/.e 
the world without iiit(;rler(Mice from 
their conceptual knowledge base, and 
how to transfer this knowledge, with 
the li(»lp of the produ(;ts they devel- 
oped, to future students/' 

The program's r(?plicability is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that, accoi'ding (o 
the teaclKir, "many of the future 
teachers who completed the program 
indicated they would be using it as it 
stands or in modified form to teach the 
(^oncepts iiivolv(?d at the high school 
and middle school levels, " 
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Cameras and Careers 



KiiUierine J. Hummel 

Carl Sandburg hloiiKMilarv Srhool 
CJiarl(\s(()n, Illinois 

SiihJ(Tt' ( are(*r Ixku^alion 

Gruch. I 

Not that I'm prejudiced, but I 
would rate this project pretty 
much of a howling success. 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Kathmne Hummel had students pho 
tograph their parents (or other adults) 
on the job, focusing particularlv on 
the place of work, tools and equip- 
ment, goods or services produced, 
and how school subjects relate to the 
job. Childmn and adults then worked 
together to write captions for the pho- 
tos, and the completed and bound 
books were r(*ad by (?ach first-grade 
author The books remain a pernia- 
nent part of the school library* where? 
the teacher says th(\v are a very hot 
item not just with her class but others, 
Hummel found thr(?e main areas of 
achievement resulting from this pro- 
ject* (I) The children learned about a 
\ariety of careers, developed de.scrip- 
ti\ e writing skills, enhanced both 
th(Mr r(>ading and sp(?aking \'ocabular- 
ies , and learned library skills (2) 
'I'h(\v learned about photography, in- 
cluding how to manipulate the shut- 
ter button, compose pictures, and eval- 
uate their own and others' photos (3) 
I hey learned to appreciate the skills 
r(*((uir(Hl for x arious joI)s and how a(*- 
ademic learning relates to these jobs: 
were invoK ed in increased communi- 
( atijjn with both adults and classmates: 
and gaiiKHl incnMs(>d pricl(» and (confi- 
dence in their capabilities. 
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Activities 

Hummel led off the project with a 
week's discussion and studv of careers 
that included more than a dozen 
guest speakers. Among these were a 
parent u ho told about his job as a 
uni\ ersitv football coach. He brought 
' two hulking plavei s as E.\hibits A 
and B/"A local newspaper reporter 
and photographer photographed the 
children in their Occupation Dress^up 
Day" costumes. 

The children were introduced to 
jjliotographic basics, including hands- 
on practice with empty Instamatic 
cameras and an analysis of some of the 
"goofs" Hummel herself had pro- 
duced. 11ie students wf?re absolutely 
enthralled by the idea that they were 
eventually going to take pictures. 

Sinc(> sh(> had only 10 cameras for 
24 children, Hummel sent them home 
in waves— armed "with camera, flash, 
and a page of instructions in a plastic 
bag' —and passed along th(? cameras 
as they were fr(>ed up. As soon as each 
batch of students had taken photos of 
a parent or an adult at work and the 
prints w(MT proc(>ssed; th(*s(? were 
sent home. Adults and children 
worked on writing narration to ac- 
company the pictures. Along with th(? 
prints went a sheet of guidelines for 
putting together each child's occupa- 
tion book and a parent/student evalu- 
ation of the project. 

()nc(* th(» (*ompl(?ted books wer(» it^ 
turiKMl to school, they w(?r(» bound, 
and a room parent h(?lp(Hl th(>. chil- 



dren type library cards for the books 
and the card catalog. Hummel and 
the children made a special display for 
their books, which are a permanent 
part of the library. Each child read his 
or her book to the entire class. Many 
\ olunteered additional interesting 
facts that they had learned about the 
occu|)ations covered. 
Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Accoi'ding to Hummel, the parents 
and other adults who allowed them- 
selves to be photographed at their 
jobs were essential to the success of 
the |)roject. 

Equipment included 10 Instamatic 
cameras, whiclvwcre loancnl by East- 
ern Illinois University's audiovisual 
department; flash cubes, donated by 
the General Electric Company of Mat- 
toon; and bookbinding materials, in* 
eluding covers, half-lined paper, title 
pages, stapler, library cards and book 
pock (Us, and a typewriter. Only cost 
items were 23 rolls of 24-exposure 126 
film (S53.5()): print developing (S()4) 
and caiiK^ra bat terries (S20). Total cost- 
about $() per student. 
Outcomes and AdaptabiHty 

Th(* n^sults of the proj(K:t more 
than fulfilled Hummers ex|)ectations. 
Both the student and the parent eval- 
uations were overwh(4mingly positive. 
Hummel found that more than 90 
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cliMi and well tonipDMul.bliulunLs 
(lid tluMi share uf w ruing llu' nan a- 
tion. Parents I eporled thai then du\- 
chvn t unti ihuled am w lu:i e fi dui 5X1 
percenl lo 100 perti^nl of w hal wa.s 
used. She al.su .sa\.s thai the thikh cui 
did a pai (ii ulai l\ ^uod )uh uf pi ebeiU 
ing iheir houks lo llie class, making 
Iheir \\a\ uilh ease through such 
terms as anesthesiologist, technician, 
and tourniquet, which certainly are 
not in the typical fii st-gi ade reailer. 

Additional outcomes were the la\ - 
ingof a new hasis for |)arent/child 
eommunication and the enthusiasm 
that the project generated in (»ven the 
.shyest child in the (^lass, who had pi e- 
\iousl\ declined all iiulucements to 
s|)eak before the group. Alter this 
child's impressive p(M loi maiu e in 
reailing his huuk and talking about 
his fathei s job. repoi ts Hummel, im- 
mediateK the ( lass broke into sponta- 
neous applause as I blinked hai k in\ 
teai sol jo\ \siinple laineia had re- 
leased the \vords u ithin him. 

Hummel ad\ ises that her project 
could be adapted to «in\ grade le\ el 
withunK nnnoi changes. lOi exam- 
ple, am subjeit arcii teachei utjunioi 
high or high school le\ el loiikl locus 
on careers in his or hei field. I he f in- 
ished produ( ts could be a resource* 
for guidance counselors. 
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Promoting Yourself Through Advertising 



Daniel P. Lynch 

PaUcrjion Coopoi aliv(? Higli bchoo) 
Day Ion, Ohio 

Subject: CaiTOr Ixlucalion 
Grac/e: 10 



VI// students have a 'product' 
of what they learned which 
can be used to promote 
themselves and help to land a 
job/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Daniel Lvni li iknsi^ntid iius piojrt I lu 
t'Apand hi.s .sludenLs knou k^dgo of iho 
camera and how lu um' il c:reah\ oh 
in die tlai>.sroom. He aKso itinied al 
,sho\\ ing lhal proinulion could onv 
way of dignifyrng an indn iduaK Hks 
commercial art i>tudenl»s produced 
porlrailh and niagazine-tvpe ad»s io eU»- 
\'aie ihcmselves lo the staUis of pro- 
fessional ariisLs. 
Actii'iticN 

Over a period of five* months, sUi- 
denls were shown eight Kodak audio- 
visual presen unions on various as- 
peels of phoiography. Kach presenla- 
lion wii^ followed wilh discussion, 



questions and answers, and note tak- 
ing Study sheets reinforcing the 
material learned were handed out. 
Written resource materials included 
4-H and Kodak pamphlets on photogra- 
phy and darkroom techniques. To re- 
view. Lynch used "Photography Base- 
ball. "Students were divided into two 
teams and were asked to answer pho- 
tography q ^(ions. Each correct an- 
swer put a runner on base, and each 
wrong answer was an out (with the 
usual three outs per inning). 

A local professional photographer 
explained Xo the class how to light and 
arrange a creati-'e portrait for their 
ad project. 

In preparing the actual advertise- 
ments, students worked in pairs. Each 
pair was assigned a 55-minute ppricJ 
to take 20 photos, 10 of each partner. 
Students reviewed information on 
planning creative portraits and pro- 
moting themselves before they 
planned and took their photos in and 
around the school. 

Students designed their ads in 
three sieps: (l)They prepared three 
miniature pencil sketches in which 
they experimented with layout, typog- 
raphy, and copy. (2) One sketch was 
selected and expanded into a full-size 
ad rendering. (3) Students then com- 
pleted a full-size comprehensive of the 
final ad which showed color and final 
layout of the printed piece. The final 
ad was then pasted up to combine 
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art, photo, and line copy. The schoors 
graphic arts instructor showed the 
students how to convert the glossy 
photos into hail'tones suitable for off- 
set reproduction. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Lynch scheduled student photo 
sessions so only one 35mm camera 
($47.65) was needed. Twelve rolls of 
black-and-white film ($31.42), commer 
clal developing ($60,00) and paper, 
art materials, duplication expenses. 



color film, and developing for the 
project documentation photos brought 
the total cc£! lo $194. The only out- 
side resource persons involved were 
the local photographer and the art 
instructor. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Previously, photo experience had 
been limited to audiovisual presenta- 
tions. Following^this project, Lynch 
sees that his students "feel comfortable 
in using the camera. "'I'hey created 
interesting portraits and learned how 
lodeal with a "real world" chal- 
lenge—taking original photos and put- 
ting together a promotional ad 
cam|)aign. 

Student knowledge of photography 
was evaluated by means of a 20- 
question multiple choice test which 
was based on the study sheets. Lynch 
noted that students found the ques- 
tions on lens opening and film and 
shutter speeds the most difficuh. The 
ad pieces were graded by means of a 
lOO point commercial art rating 
sheet. Ad ratings average 85 out of 100 
points. According to Lynch, students 
also demonstrated a thorough under- 
standing of photography (test grades 
average 83%), increased their commer- 
cial art skills, and felt at ease experi- 
menting and improvising in their 
picture-taking techniques. 
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Co-op on Camera—Slides Promote Occupational Understanding 



Lillian A. iVIcCiimnion 

HoltMia High School 
FIclcMia* Montana 

Subject: ( aiwr Fcliiralion 

Grade: 11-12 

' By seeing and discussing 
office jobs held by fellow 
business students, class 
members became acquainted 
with the nature of office work 
and its environment that only 
several field trips would have 
provided/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Lillian McCammon and two groups of 
20 students each, created and utilized 
a slide/tape presentation to enhance 
understanding of the nature of office 
work and to familiarize students with 
the office environment. McCaminon in- 
tended the project to make students 
aware of not only the skills, knowl- 
edge, and personal (iualiti(js retiuired 
for success in office occupations hut 
also the equipment and supj)lies used 
for such johs. 



Activities 

Students enrolled in the office co- 
op program earned school credit v\ hile 
employed ' office johs in f(!deral and 
educational agencies and private husi 
nessesin the community With the 
agreement of the employers involved, 
McCammon photographed these stu 
dents at work Each co-op student pro 
vided a written commentary descril)- 
ing duties and supplies and equipment 
used on his or her job, McCanmion 
edited these descriptions and then the 
students recorded them for the slide' 
tape presentation Three students com 
prised the graphics committee which 
designed and photographed beginning 
and ending posters for the presenta- 
tion, selected 57 of the 100 slides taken 
for the final show, and coordinated 
the slides with the taped narration 
McCammon develped a study guide 
and quiz to be used in conjunction 
with the viewing of the slide/tape pre 
sentation: students were required to 
identify job titles and duties ob- 
served, skill and knowledge areas, per- 
sonal qualities, and equipment and 
supplies used by the student office 
workers. They were also asked to list 
specific office jobs that th(jy would f(?el 
qualified to apply for after Viewing 
the presentation. 



Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

McCammon used a Canon AIM 
camera with \'ivitar lens ($327) and 
five rolls of Kodak Ektachi ome 400 
color slide film ($7,58 j)er roll for film 
and developing). Six 60-minute cas- 
sette tapes and the cassette phuer-ie- 
corder were furnished l)y the 
school's Business Department; a carou- 
sel slide projector and tray u ere bor- 
row ed from the school library. The 
graphics committee \iev\ed Kodaks 
slide film Photogiaphv Composition 
before starting to assemble the 
presentation. 

The school's photography instruc- 
tor recommended the camera equip- 
ment to use and assisted the grajjhics 
committee. The school librarian helped 
the students prepare the final record- 
ed narration. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

VA'ritten responses on the study 
guide and quiz indicated that the stu- 
dents gained a great deal of informa- 
tion on job skills and understandings 
from the jjresentalion. All but one 
student identified a job they felt (juali- 
fied to apply for afier graduation, hi 
addition, students were able to suggest 
wiiys to use slide/tape presentations 
in the business office: training employ- 
ocb in new nKUhods and on new 
e(|uipmentj ori(?nting new emplove(\s; 
etc« 



Overall, McCammon identifies two 
major beneficial outcomes from her 
project. Students self confidence re- 
ceived a i;oost from seeing their peers 
Using sophisticated office equipment; 
they could re examine career goals in a 
new light, each feeling l can do it, 
tool Other students experienced new 
feelings of self worth fi oni l)eing the 
focus of a class project. 

McC:ammon recommends that 
youth groups, guidance couns(?lors, 
and teachers at secondary and j)ost- 
secondarv levels would lind such a 
project rewarding. It can jjrovide an 
understanding of the office environ- 
ment and of job responsibilities that 
could be duplicated only l)y several 
field trips. McCammon suggests sev- 
eral other functions of sucli a presenta- 
tion, introducing potential employers 
or other interested groups to the office 
(;0"0p program, and serving as a re- 
cruiting device to show job possibilities 
for non-college-!)ound students. 
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Teachers on the Horizon 



Joanne Krajcck 

Ci'Mon South High Sthuul 
Canton, Ohio 

Subjm: duTcv Ixlucation 

Cnuh: 12 ((HftoclTakMiU^cl) 

"Capturing children's 
GKpressions Ion f urn] helped 
the cadets see that teaching is 
more than tests, rules, and low 
pay. Teaching is helping, 
shaping, and refining young 
people. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

A.sa meanboi entouraging ^^itlrd j>lii- 
cl(Mil!> to enter the teaching prole^sion, 
fi\ebenio! .student.^ '.ere given the 
oppoi tunitv tu .serve ai> taclet teaeh(U\s 
for fourth- and tilth-grade gifted hlu- 
dentb. Their Ics.sons were d(\signed to 
i>linuilale u eati\ ilv and to genei ate 
crilital and di\ergent thinking thi ough 
the UM* of .still photob of uniusual 
objeut.s, uiiicjue .settings, and lacial 
eAprehbions, I he foeus ot thus project 
was to tlemoiKstrate that teaehing Ksa 
rewarding profesMun In pro\»(hng 
meaningful expei lent e.s foi htuilentb 
readv to niake^ t ai (»(»r i hoiee.s. 
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Activities 

The n\e cadet teachers met for one 
40-minute clash period each week to 
plan lessons that revolved around 
stimulating 8" X 10" black-and-white 
photos. It was especially nec(^ssarv 
for ihem to analyze and synthesize the 
mntent of the photos chosen for the 
creativity and thinking lessons The ca- 
dets taught 40-minute sessions with 
the elementary students over a period 
of three months After the photos 
were shown to the children^ the cadets 
generated brainstorming sessions 
that encouraged divergent thinking. 
Eventually cadets had tlie children 
create short stories and poems by ar- 
ranging and rearranging photo se- 
quences The students also analyzed 
and imitated f leial expressions from 
the photos 

\ student photographer was pre 
sent during the teaching sessions and 
took nuny-rous candid shots of the in- 
teraction between the cadets and 
young cl ildren I'hese photos were 
invaluabk ♦o the evaluation of the 
(\idet teacher V work after each les 
son during which they discussed with 
Krajeck the children's motivation, dis- 
cipline and creativity and described 
what the cadets did or did not do to 
generate creative and divergent think 
ing After the final lessons, the cadets 
used the candid photos during an oral 
or written review of their successful 
and unsuccessful moments. Krajeck re- 
jected the use of evaluation sheets or 
checklists as she did not want "struc- 




ture"' to take the fun out of the extra- 
curricular teaching experience or to 
stifle student-cadet relationships. 
Materials/ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The students used a 35nim camera, 
black-and-white film, and mounting 
board for the S X 10 enlargements. 
I he school s Camera Club offered pho- 
tography tips and processed these 
enlargements. The elemei}iarv teach- 



ers monitored the teaching sessions 
in their classrooms, and the high 
school media specialist offered valu- 
able advice. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The quality of the children's discus- 
sions, essays, and poems indicated that 
the photos were helpful in nurturing 
creative ana divergent thinking. The 
fresh approach of photo-oriented les- 
sons added excitement, and the chil- 
dren enjoyed the opportunity to use 
their imaginations freely. The candid 
|3holos of the cadets and their stu- 
dents documenled'lhe learning experi- 
ence, measured by the cadet's writ- 
ten evaluation, a personal interview 
.with Krajeck, and a portfolio of en- 
largements of the candid shots. An 
added benefit was that the school's 
Future Teachers of America club, 
dropped years before, was reactivat- 
ed and renovated to fit into the new 
curriculum. Krajeck states that pho- 
tography "captured on film (the I posi- 
tive proof of the real rewards of (the 
teaching) profession. " 

Krajeck feels that the project is 
ideal for adaptation in science, social 
studies, and geometry classes. She 
considers the extra expense of 
8" X 10" enlargements worthwhile 
because thev emphasize the meaning 
of the subject matter. She also recom- 
mends careful planning and coaching 
for the cadets on handling small disci- 
pline problems. 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER— SECONDARY 



Projecting Professional Images . . . Through the Eyes of Photo Lenses 



DcRiitha Richardson 

Muskogee High School 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Subject: Career Education 

Grade: 12 

"So many individuals and 
businesses wanted to become 
involved^ either as observers 
or participants, that not all vol- 
unteers could be 
accommodated/' 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Roherl Burns wished in verse lhal 
"some power" would enahle us lo see 
oiirseh es as olhers see us/' Business 
educalion leacher DeRulha Rithard 
son used "before and after slill phu 
lographs lu do jusl lhal fui her high 
school seniors su lhal ihev tuuld pre 



senl ihe besl possible image lo pro- 
speclive employers. Her goal in ihis 
project was lo carry oul a "perceplion 
sludy" lhal would demonslrale lo her 
sludenls lhal Iheir dress, grooming, 
and physical alliludes make up a "si- 
lenl language" lhal can make Ihem or 
break ihem in ihe professional world. 
She also helped her sludenls lo gain a 
background of informalion and expe- 
rience on which lo base the choices 
lhal delermine ihe overall impression 
Ihey make as would-be employees. 

Ten fields covered in ihe projecl 
were general management office ad- 
niinislralion, banking, fashion, adver- 
lising, execulive secrelary, leaching, 
school adminislralion, law, and insur- 
ance. Each sludenl focused on one of 
ihese career areas. In addilion lo ex- 
penenlial aclivilies for ihe sludenls, 
Ivvu langible producls resulled from 
iheprujecl. (IJ a job seekers manual 
with lexl and illuslralive pholographs 
and (i) individual sludenl pholo essays 
made up of caplioned pholos (of 
ihemselves and personally selecled 
professional role models) lhal demon- 
slraled whal each sludenl had learned. 

And Richardson, ii should be nol- 
ed, had ihe courage lo kick off Ihe pro- 
jecl wilh a show-slopper lhal demon- 
slraled herconviclionsaboul Ihe 
imporlance of ihe "silenl language." 
She lurned up in class on ihe firsl day 
of ihe projecl as a model porlraying 
ihe mosl negalive image she could con- 
irive. In her own words, she aslon- 




ished her unsuspecling sludenls by ap- 
pearing in "an old floppy jackel, 
flannel socks over slockings, uilh len- 
his shoes> a long fishlail dress, hair 
slicked back> no makeup, and a missing 
loolh effecl."The resull? She losl all 
conlrol of Ihe class, could nol gel slu- 
denls' aiienlion, and endured "15 
minulesof lolal chaos" before leaving 
in order lo reslore her normal ap- 
pearance. As a resull of ihis graphic 
demonslralion, ihe projecl was 
launched wilh whal ihe leacher char- 
aclerizes as "deep, conslruclive dis- 
cussions of why appropriale dress for 
any occasion is imporlanl in our daily 
lives." 



Activities 

The primary aclivilies uf Ihis pro- 
jecl fell inlo Ihree general areas— re- 
seal ch, analvsis, and demonslralion— 
and vveie implemenled over a period 
uf aboul Ihree and a half monlhs. Ex- 
amples of specific projecl elemenls— 
each of which was recorded in pholo- 
graphs— are as follows: 

Demonslra lions of image do's and 
don'l's by school personnel, slu- 
denls, and communily members. 
Research and discussion of maga- 
zine and newspaper arlicles on pro- 
fessional appearance. 
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Color analysis worksliops by the 
school psycholo^t' leacher, who ib 
albo a professional color 
consullanl 

Workshops In two profebbional 
photngra|Jiers on the hasi( tec h 
niques for taking clear, well 
composed pholographh, inclucling 
hands^Mi experience for the stu 
dents in camera handling 
Listing In studentb— on the hahis of 
lil)rar\ research and teacher lec 
lures -of the do's and don't'b of 
professional dress lhe\ wanted to 
demonstrate. Working in teams, 
students modeled and photographed 
various aspects of appearance, in- 
cluding headliair, smiles and other 
facial expressions, body language, 
dress, and footwear 
Screening and sorting of photos. In 
the end of the first week, students 
began selecting the sho»s that best 
exemplified the conieptj> the\ had 
chosen 

All allsuhuul assembly /Workshop 
during which participating students 
pel foi med a skit on the Do s and 
Dun t s of Professional Dress and 
desciibed theii project fui an audi- 
ence of al)out 600 other students, 
rhi ee uommunitv resource consul- 
tants un self image also lectured and 
showed a film. 

An inventory of students' personal 



wardrobe, focusing on coordination 
of ke\ pieces to produce a more 
diversified selection. 
Selection by each student of two 
complete outfits suitable to the stu- 
dent's chosen caieei . Students 
muileled the outfits and photo- 
gi aphed each other. 
An all school style show, during 
w Inch each student modeled the bet- 
ter of the two outfits selected, Lach 
student s personal projection was 
crititjued by a panel of judges on 
the basis of a professional dress 
check sheet," and the student 
found to ha\ e made the best projec- 
tion in the category chosen was 
aw arded a color photographic por- 
trait by a local professional 
photographer. 

S ^lei.tion and photographing by 
each student of a resource model 
fi om a local business or pi ofession. 
Students then analyzed the resulting 
pictures according to the same 
thecklist used bv the judges of the 
style show. 

Creation of the job seekers man- 
ual—titled Projecting Professional 
Images . . . Ihrough ^he Lyes of 
Photo Lenses. I his effort included 
deciding on how many and which 
models to use, the concepts to be 



demonstrated, selection of photos, 
and composition of te.xt. 
Production of a personal photo es- 
sa\ by each student, using pictures 
of both self and resource model 
and captions underlining the points 
made by thephotc .The photos 
and captions were mounted on post* 
ei bodiil by the individual student 
in a lavout of the student's ow n 
design. 

I he project was capped by a lunch 
out on the town for the teacher and 
students, all dressed to project a 
professional image. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

I he project could not have suc- 
ceeded without the many professional 
consultants and amateur models who 
volunteered, according to Richardson. 
Aniong these were the school psy- 
chology- teacher and color analysis con« 
sultant, photographers; self-image ex« 
perts from the state university, the 
state extension service, and the 4-H 
program; a variety of school personnel 
and fellow students of participants, 
and community members who served 
as models of their respective profes- 
sions. In addition, five local dress shop'i 
provided clothing selections for stu- 
dents modeling tlieir professional pro- 
jections, and various businesses pro* 
vided written material and interviews 
aliout their dress requirements. 



Students used two cameras on a 
rotating basis—a Minolta SLR with a 
100-200mni, 5.6 MCZooni Celtic Lens 
(owned by Richardson), and a Canon 
AIM v\ith a Caco flash and a V ivitar 
Automatic Tele-convertei (provided by 
an intern teacher). Primary e?.penses 
were for film (Kodacolor 100 and 200 
film in 24 and 36-exposure rolls) and 
film processing. Jumbo prints were 
made free by a local newspaper pho- 
tographer, and some film was donated 
by the school journalism teacher. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Richardson found that every as- 
pect of her original design was success- 
fully carried out by her students and 
that the project stimulated even great- 
er enthusiasm and more dramatic re- 
sults than she had hoped for. 

Based on this awareness, the young 
people also learned how to identify 
and select pieces of a business ward- 
robe that will project the desired image 
and to complete that image with suit- 
able hair style, makeup, and bodily 
iittitudes. 

V'hile all the students participating 
ill mis project were female high school 
seniors. Richardson emphasizes that 
this sort of perception study would be 
ecjually valuable for males and could 
be initiated with vounger students as 
weH. 
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Examination of Our Community 



James B. Vathis 

Stophen Dpcauir High bchool 
BeHin. iVlarvland 

Subjccr Carper Educalioii 

Grade. 12 

-rhey, (The Students) 
enjoyed photography as a new 
medium for learning and 
welcomed a chance to e?ccel 
outside traditional academic 
activities. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The Uvelflh-gracle sUicienls hciecled 
two local industries— chicken farming 
and fishing— U) research from ihe 
raw product lo ihe markelable prod 
uci: ihey prepared slide/lape pres(Mi- 
(atioas on Ihese aclivilii\s. Tho ov(M\ili 
goal was lo improve ihe sludenls" 
abilities lo analyze, provide? leadership, 
plan, and organize sequenlially: il 
also gave ihem a chance lo view local 
job opporlunilies and lo practice the 
communications skills they would 
need for future job interviews. 

Act i\'i ties 

Af*er students brainstormed a list 
of possible topics, discussed the pros 
and cons of each, and selected the 
two topics to be explored, they split 
into two groups and picked leaders. 
These groups then split into sub- 
groups, each with its own leader. 



Students performed most of the 
work on their ow n time They w ere 
first required to w rite a storv board to 
determine what photos w(;re neces- 
sarv Then the\ took the photos and 
practiced their comnuinications and 
questioning skills In inter\ ieu ing em- 
ploy ees of the Industries being studied 
Finallv , the\ developed and orga 
nized their slides, and w rote and 
recorded the script. The best slides 
were printed in photo form for a bulle- 
tin board display, 

Kach group evaluated its own activ- 
ities as well as those of the other 
group. Vathis found that students 
were more useful in critiquing th(? 
work because they ivere aware of 
who did and did not contribute. He 
then com^3iled the student evalua- 
tions and prepared his own short c\ al- 
uation along u ith the final grade. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Local fishermen and chicken farm- 
ers served as the primary human re- 
sources. 'I1ie school's art instructor 
also provided advice and direction. 

Students used the usual photo- 
graphic developing, printing, and 
mounting supplies for slides and pho- 
tos. A cassette tape recorder was used 
to tape the script. Because each group 
used a school-owned camera, the lew 
additional \penses were for one roll 
of film per group, one cassette tape, 
photochemicals and paper, V athis to- 
tal expenditure was less than $50. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Since the project was conducted 
laigeK outside class, the students had 
to plan their time, develop a mental 
picture of what the\ wanted to show 
photographicalh , and discipline 
themselves to complete the work as 
scheduled. Students assumed this le 
sponsibilit\ willingK . The\ w elcomed 
the chance to do a hands-on project 
that allow ed them to excel outside tra- 
ditional academic activities. Thev en- 



loyed photography as a new iiKJclium 
of expression. \ athis noted that 
because the\ completed the eniire 
activity themsehes, the students 
appreciated the project more. 

\ athis program would be easy to 
replicate because most tow ns have at 
least two industi les to examine. Mui t 
topics could be added to maintain the 
beneficial small-group iitmosphei e 
w ithin e\ en larger classes. 
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Community Study Through Photographs 



Diane J. TaHman 

lownsond \orlh hienieiilarv 
\ assar, Michigan 

Subject- Cominunily SUiditN 

Gnuk\ l-31C.ifUal) 

'7n this project, students 
actively developed their 
perceptions of the working 
elements of their city, rather 
than reading about them. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Diane J. I'allman and iier suidenls 
laid aside the typical laxibook curricu- 
lum on model comnuinilies and in- 
stead went out into their own commu- 
nity to study and photograph its 
government and services, agriculture, 
industry, retail businesses, and recre- 
ational and social tacilities. In the pro- 
cess, they not only learned what 
makes a city work but produced three 
slide/tape shows to share their lind- 
ings with others. 

During the project, reports I all- 
man, her students not only mastered 
the required social studies concepts 
and vocabulary but-demonstrated 
many higher level thinking skills as 
the* analyzed what was important, 
synthesized the information into a 
now form, and evaluated their emerg- 
ing products. And, she states, "pho- 
tography was an essential part of the 




process as it gave us a way to analyze 
and synthesize the new product. * 
Activities 

Throughout the project, the stu- 
dents went on 14 field trips to histori- 
cal sites, city government buildings, 
and businesses— all within walking dis- 
tance of the school. The students 
themsehes decided what they wanted 
to learn and where they needed to 
\ isit 'I'he\ all kept journals and 
worked in pairs to take the necessarv 
photographs and write \ arious seg- 
ments of the scripts. Other writing 
exercises included thank-you letters to 
the people who assisted them at each 
field trip site, an original play about 
the city's founder, and letters to the 
group's pen pals in Vermont, 

Specific project activities, which 
continued for about three and a half 
months, included the following: 
Students and teacher discussed the 
project what the\ knew about their 
city, and what they wanted to 
l^now and listed places thev needed 
U) y isit Hiey categorized them as 
governmental, agricultural, histori- 
cal etr They also learned about 
picture taking during this time. Each 
student took se\ eral pictures, and 
the class projected the negatives and 
evaluated their w^ork. 
\t this point, field trips began. Sites 
visited included Citv Hall, where the 
children \ isited with the citv man- 
ager, treasurer, clerk, and police; 



the Waste Water Treatment Plant, 
a city council meeting, where the 
students spoke with the mayor; the 
house of the town's founder, Town- 
send North, the local newspaper 
office, and a number of commercial 
facilities, including a restaurant, a 
bank, and a foundry. At each site, all 
the children took notes, except for 
two w ho acted as photographers. 
Between field trips, the youngsters 
wrote their play about the town s 
founder, made puppets, painted 
scenery, and photographed the pup- 
pets as well as worked on the other 
script segments for the slide/tape 
shows. After the field work was 
completed, the students selected the 
final slides to be used, reviewed 
and evaluated the scripts, and taped 
the narrations. 

The children put on their puppet 
show as part of the schoolwide Art 
Fair, presented their entire project 
to interested classes, and, at last, 
ga\ e a special premiere showing of 
the slide presentations. Their audi- 
ence included parents, school 
board members and administrators, 
and the hosts of their field trips. 
The slide/tape shows have also be- 
come part of the school library 
collection. 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Primary human resources were 
the photographer who taught the chil- 
dren how to take pictures, parents 



whoaccompaniedlhem on field trips, 
and the people at each field trip site 
who conducted tours and answered 
questions. 

Equipment included a Pentax Auto- 
focus camera, a Canon FB 35mm cam- 
era, film and processing, a Kodak Ek- 
tagraphic EF Visualmaker, tape 
recorder, tapes, and slide trays. 
Much of this equipment was available 
fi om the school, although the Pentax 
camera was purchased. The cost of 
film, processing, tapes, and slide 
trays came to about $65. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Tallman reports that her students 
passed objective tests on city govern- 
ment and businesses even though, 
due to the project, they had not read 
the entire textbook, I hey also passed 
a test on their own city. However, she 
stresses, "their understanding and 
enthusiastic application of these con- 
cepts went far beyond what was mea- 
sured by the test." In addition, says 
l allman, the students feel proud of 
their slide/tape programs and feel they 
were worth all the hard work. I hey 
have also been noticing newspaper sto- 
ries about city government and busi- 
nesses and have been bringing them to 
class to share." 

I allman concludes that "any class 
of students could use photography for 
aspects of their own community to 
enhance a study of that comniunitv." 
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Architecture: The Badge of Identity for Our Society 



Joan W. Benton 

Collulon KiMmenlai \ bcliool 
U altei i)oro. South Carolina 

Bells Flementarv Scfinol 
Riiffin Soulh Carolina 

Subjnt. Conniunitv bUalieh 

Grade: 3-8 {(nTtecl) 

"Our study of architecture 

has been fun the most 

interesting part w as going 
around and taking pictures of 
our architectural structures. " 
(Student) 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The pur|)ose ol Joan I5enlr)n's projetn 
was lo give her and \^ of h(*r sliidenls 
a "hands-on" op*^ ainiiy lo learn 
al)oi»nhehisU)i % their county 
Thinking lhal iho eounly s homes and 
puhlie hiiildings would vcflrri ihe 
rounly's hislory growth pallerns 
and (iKersjly Benlon assignrMl her ski 
denls lo |)repare a " rMmera's (»ye" 
\ iew of the local archil(Tlun» and Uien 
analyze Iheir linflings Iroin an his 
lorical |)erspf»cli\'(» 
Activities 

Knouinghei j>Uidt'nt> would uei d 
' I rash ( oui ses" in at t hittu tui f> pho 
logiaph\ , and fnihlii .speaking lo tit- 
s( lihc. leioi ihanil .sliaie dieii findings 
(iTetli\el\ , HiMiton |jlaniied an anihi 
lioii.s |)rograni. Afler a discu.ssion of 



the overall project, the class decided 
that field trips would enahle them to 
visit parts of the county they might 
not have seen beforehand that each 
student would photograph one house 
and one public building for a projett 
slide show \ professional j)hotogia 
pher talked to the class about photog- 
raphy in general, and an amateur 
photographer showed them his award- 
w inning photos and his tolleution ol 
old cameras, w hileoffei ing tips on 
photogi apiii.ig buildings Students 
drew names of histor ic buildings to 1 1 
scan h, each then prepared an oi al 
and a w ritten report on his oi hei sub 
je( I The t lass also \ isittni u ith a 96 
\ ear old local historian w ho shared her 
know ledge of the uai l\ da\ s of the 
county 

Then the pliotogiapin and inttM - 
\ iew ing began. In addition to shooting 
photos for a class slide presentation, 
studtMits intei \ iew ed owners and/or 
managers of 91 hoiiitjs and publii 
buildings lYoin tb' \ iew sheets 
Benton prepai ed a nan ati\ e m i ipt to 
at conipam the sequtnn ed slides, i;ach 
student .>ei\ed as nan atoi foi hei oi 
his portion on the slitk^ show . Cnfoi - 
tuntateh . thr school \(mi ended b(»- 
fore the presentation could hr toni- 
pleted. but Benton saw this as a 
challongt' to be nu t v\ hen she would 
teat h main of the samt^ stutltnits dif 
folltjw ing fall }''^i hope is to pi t»{>eiit 
the autliovistial show to the countv 
seat as its bict'iitennial bii tlitlav gift. 

I he 43 students produc(?d three 



bound booklets in conjunction with the 
project— famous Ai chittn ts/' I ani- 
ons Structures," and /.rchiteLtuie 
from A to Z/* the latter being a dictio- 
nai \ of ai ubitectui al concepts tbtn 
had studied— in which the\ made use 
of tht'ii photos anti i eseai tb findings. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Bxpenses 

Xuinei ous people be\ ond those 
mentioned abo\ e supj)oi tetl BtMiton s 
at ti\ ities, Thacooi tlinatoi tjl tbt? 
Lount\ s gifted piogiam aijangetl tlit^ 
loan of a 35nini uamei a and audio\ i 
sual equipment. Mam fellow ttMchtM s, 
parents, local historians, and Lit\ and 
count\ officials suggested and ar- 
ranged field trips. Iht; teacher oi a lo- 
cal heritage class was ev(?n able to con- 
firm that although w hat a thii d gi ade 
student leai ned about his publit. sti ut - 
ture contradicted published iiiforma" 
tion, the student was corretU. 

StudtMits diti much of thtiii n?- 
search on vocabulary words, tainous 
architects and structures, and local 
hi^toi ic buildings in a resource? i ooiii 
which BtMittMi furnished with almost 
40 1 tifertMice books from the local li- 
bi ai ies, dictionant?s and eiity tJtjpe- 
dias and local and w orld maps. Audio- 
\ isual equij)m(int pro\ idt?d In the 
St hool svstem included an opatjut? ji tj- 
jectoi , tw 0 35iiim camtJi as for taking 
slides, twtj othtJi camtMas to ret.orcl 
pi tjject acti\ ities, slitle and photo 
pi iiit film, a slide soi tei and pi tjjtectoi - 
view(?r, two tape recorders and tw^t) 



tape cassettes to record the slide show 
nan ation. The slides and some of the 
photos w eie commercially develo|)ed. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Pre- and post-t(?st scorcvs mdicattxl 
that the stutlents had succeedetl in ac- 
quiring the nec(?ssary architectural 
background in terms of j^eople, places, 
and terms; their overall scores in* 
CI eastid In ry*>o. I he slid(\s and j)hotos 
that the\ pi otluced showeJ the stu- 
dtJiits hati passetl tlit^ ciash |)hotogia- 
ph\ t.oui s(j. Tht; publiC'Speaking gt)al 
w tnild have to be addiv.ssed the follow - 
ing fall. Btniton had hoped to u\nm up 
a new aviM t)f Itjai ning and stimulate? 
continued learning. 23 of the 43 stu^ 
dents e.\pivss(?d a desin^ to continue 
some aspect of th(? project on their 
own. In the end, both teacbtM and stu- 
dt;nts f(4t more know Itjdgeabit of 
their county. 

BtMiton suggests that the slides 
could serve as ihr nuclt^us for other 
countv -r(?lated studies— e.g., a survey 
of spefjfit types of buildings. She see.s 
the piojtH t as r tMclih adaptai)le to dil- 
fertJiit settings, ttMtJiing arrange- 
ments, and grades. IJtMiton w as able 
to work w Ith htM students ont.e a week 
in groups of 7 to 14, but docs not see 
the size of a n?gular class or the time- 
fi aiiie of a tJass ptM lod as pr(js(?nting 
diffic ulties if pai(?iit volunleei s are 
iible to htilp ami fello ttMchei s are 
flt^Aible 111 leltMsiiig students li oin 
tht*ii classtisfoi pi tjjet.t acti\ ities. 
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Local History in a Rural District 




Sharon O. Kosinski 

Miltui (I ( (Mill ill brhuol 
Miltuid. \i»u \uik 

Subjort ( umnuiniU Sliulu\s 

Cmlr. 4 

''With tape recorders and 
cameras, the students stepped 
back in time to experience 
life on a rural farm." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Thib |)rojecl was ciosignod to eMemi 
the classroom mlo the comiiuinily as 
30sUKlenls wore soiU out lo pholo- 
^vaph local sil(?s. to iiUcm vkhv coninui- 
nily members, and lo siep back in 
lime. The resulls— a slide show wilh 
scripl and displays— were lo be com- 
bined inlo an oral, wniion. and visual 
comnuimcalion progi;am lhal was 
planned lo inc^n^ase sluclenls knowl- 
edge of Iheir local hislory. 
Activities 

Ovbra period of eighl \\'eeks. [ho 
fourlh graders parlicipaled in six ma- 
jor acliviies: 

They visjled a rural farm of iho 

1800's- ram(M\is and lap(* r(U'ord(M s 

documenled ihe sluclenls' 

experiences 

The class w as in\ iKul lo Share 
Vour Skills Dav "al lh(* local hislori 
cal socielv Sluclenls ci caKul a lable 
display, dioramas of farm life, a co!o 

erIc 



nial cookbook, homemade ink wilh 
cjuill pens, a pholo exhibil based on 
Iheir farm Irip. and a Tell a Slon 
\boul Our Tow n ' boolh where Uiey 
heard and lapecl local aneccloles. 
Th(» sociely s museum offered ihc; 
class a chance lo iry oul colonial 
Iracles, cook over an open hearlh, 
and visil a onc'room schoolhouse. 
As Ihe sluclenls inlerviewecl iheir 
guides, a museum slalf phologra- 
ph(?r look piclures. They also used 
inslanl and 35mm cameras lo pho- 
tograph Ihe old cemelery behind Ihe 
museum. 

Sluclenls drew a map of Ihe com- 
munily and symbolically repr(?s(jnl- 
ed Us local resources. Two maps 
were chosen tor ihe slide show. 
Pholo field irips were planned by 
Ihe sluclenls. Since ihe suggested as- 
signments were varied, students 
were allowed to express their cre- 
ativity in selecting the subject mat- 
ter and the compositions of their 
slides. 

The students recorded oral history 
as a means of making their ar(?a's 
past come alive As they talked to 
community residents, ihey were 
shown old maps, diaries, and pho 
tos that gaveadcJecl depth to what 
they were learning. 
The culmination of Kosinski s pro- 
ject was the slide/tape presentation. 
I he clas^ ui giinized the slides, se- 
lected tapes, sec|uenced the material, 
and even made posters advertising 



its showing at the school and the lo- 
cal museum. 
Materials; Resources and 
Expenses 

Several resource persons provided 
Kosinski, who was new^ to the area 
with background information, among 
them were the educational director 
and the librarian from the New York 
State Historical Association. A museum 
staff member told the class stories of 
the town's past, and the local librarian 
was sought after as a resource by the 
students. A professional photographer 
gave the class a photography lesson 
and later helped photocopy the fragile 
documents loaned to the students by 
community residents. 

Kosinski made use of materials on 
teaching local history provided by the 
State Ilistoricral Association. To com- 
plete the slide presentation, students 
used 14 35mm cameras, 4 tape re- 
corders, black-and-white slide film, a 
photocopy stand, and instant camera 
materials. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Students showed measurable im- 
provement in the following skills: 



(1) Organizing and evaluating oral 
and written information— Students 
were able to construct and conduct 
an interview^ of at least six questions, 
evaluate the information, and write a 
script segment for the slide show. 

(2) Presenting information—The stu 
dents wrote reports and used ciramati* 
zation and role playing to give oral 
presentations. (3) Improving self- 
management skills— The need for 
working with a |)artner, planning pho- 
to sessions, and sharing the cameras 
provided social growth and improved 
sharing skills in a class that did not 
usually get along. Overall, Kosinski 
concludes tliat the interest in and 
learning of local history generated by 
the project was "excellent." 

Kosinski finds this an easy program 
to replicate with any school population 
in either large or small group set- 
tings, the same careful planning, with 
the teacher s(?rving as facilitator, 
would be needed in either case, ihe fo- 
cus could also be changed to include 
architecture, pei sonaljties of the past, 
or any number of topics relevant to 
any area's history. 

A 
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Our Community— Its Architecture; Its History 



Brad K, Cressnian 

Shecklor ElemeiUarv School 
Ca(asau(]ua, Peiuisyh ania 

Subjoct: Community Studies 

Grade: 4 

''Learning about a community 
and its history through the 
architecture of its buildings is 
an activity ideally suited to 
photography. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Brad Crej>sman and his bliidonls stud- 
ied the different types of architecture 
in their community and the history 
behind the buildings, photographed 
the buildings, and produced a slide ' 
tape show on the community s histo 
rv and ahrhitecture They also pro 
duced a teacher resource book of 
black and white prints and informa 
tion from the show s script and trans 
posed the slld(»'tape show onto 3/4 " 
video tape for use as an individual 
l(?arning tool 

The class was divid(»d int(; four 
groups, each of which concentrat(»d on 
a particular aspect of the project- 
photography, securing resource poo 
pie. researching historv andarchitec 
ture, and compiling prints, slides, and 
script into a teacher resource kit 
Their work has. according to the 



teacher, drawn an enthusiastic re- 
sponse fi'om vai ious segments of the 
community and from other teachers. 
Copies of the show have been present- 
ed to the local public library and to 
the school district, and local communi- 
ty groups began requesting showings 
even before the project was com- 
pleted. Cressman says it will be used 
in the primary gi ades as a "This Is Our 
Town" unit, in intermediate grades as 
a history unit, and in high school as 
part of the Art Department's 
curriculum. 

Activities 

The photography group attended 
classes in which photography was 
treated as both an art and a science. 
They learned how to use a 35mm cam- 
era, various photographic tech- 
niques, and how to develop black and 
white prints in the darkroom Then, 
accompanied by Cressman and the 
school art teacher, who helped with 
architectural identifications, the stu 
dents went on a walking tour around 
town to photograph historical 
buildings. 

'I'he cori'espond(>nc(? group arranged 
class speakers, including a profes- 
sional photographer and two members 
of the local historical society 

The script group researched the 
history and architecture of the slides, 
wrote a narrative to accompany the 
slides, and taped the script, along with 
music and sound effects. 

The final group was involved in 
writing an introduction for the teacher 
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resource book and compiling ail 
other components. liiey used black- 
and-white prints and the script to 
produce the resource book and ar- 
ranged It and the slides into a ku. 
They also transferred the slide/tape 
show to \Kleotape for individual stu- 
dent use. 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Human resources included histori- 
cal society members, a photograplKM-, 
the school's music and art teachers, 
the district reading specialist (who 
helped with script writing and edit- 
ing), and the head of the state unit s 
Instructional Materials Center, who 



helped students mix voice and music 
on the audio tape. 

Students used four 35mm cameras, 
a Kodak Ektagraphic EF visualmaker to 
take slides from reference books, 10 
rolls of Kodak Kodachrome 64 film for 
slides and four rolls of Kodak Tri-X 
Pan film for black-and-white prints, 
and darkroom chemicals and sup- 
plies. Also required were three audio 
tapes, three slide trays, and repro- 
duction paper for the resource book. 
Cressman says that the total cost of 
producing one complete slide/tape 
show, including $120 for a Ricoh 
35mm camera, was about $220. Each 
additional copy was about $60. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Cressman says his students learned 
photography, learned to identify the 
architectural components of build- 
ings and their historical significance, 
and were eager to share their new 
knowledge with classmates, teachers, 
parents, and the community . I hey 
also mipio\ ed their sequencing, writ* 
ing, and oral communication skills 
while preparing and presenting the 
slide sliow, he reports. 

The teacher adds that the project 
would be suitable for students of any 
age from grade four on up" and sug- 
gests that with the recent increase in 
public awaren(>ss of local history and 
historical buildings in particular, such 
a project would be met w ith open 
arms by all segments of the 
cominunitv/' 
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Rediscovering the Immediate: Visual and Verbal Reflections 
of Local History in Scio^ New York 



Catlierine Clearv 
Sandra 'IVice 

SrioOnlral School 
Sno. Xeu York 

Suhjoct: (oninuinih Sliidies 

Grade: 4-(i 

"We did not anticipate as 
much student enthusiasm, 
interest, and love of history 

and photography Students 

have acquired an interest in 
photography beyond this 
specific project. " 



Purpose; and Description 
olf Projeci 

CallierincC Icarx and Sandra i ru e 
used pIiolo^ra|)hy lo |)ro\ ide 2 1 nUi* 
deiiLs V. ah a nMieu (»d ]HM"sp(»('li\ r ol 
ihviv imiiHHhate surroinuhngs and a 
sense ol their \illai;(» in an hisloriral 
perspeen\ e Studenls selerted \ anous 
aspeeLs ol local hrslorv to researeli 
and prepared w ritten reports illiistrat- 
(*d h\ their ou n photographs 

Activities 

Students u orked on tluMr projec t 
onee a u eek lor tu o months and then 
twice a week lor the linai month I he 
students worked in pairs and chose 
their ow n areas to researeli, 



Introductorv activities included 
discussing family trees with a county 
historian (after which students com- 
pleted genealogical forms at home with 
their parents), attending a demon- 
stration on using the 35mm camera, 
and learning to create different com- 
position effects as part of taking suc- 
cessful photos \fter a class session 
on local architectural styles, students 
took a walkmg tout of the \ illage to 
identif\ and photograph examples of 
(ireek Re\ i\ al \ ictorian. and other 
styles 

\ local historian made two slide ' 
tape presentations— one on the area's 
history and on(» on the symbolism and 
tradition of tombstones in the local 
cemeteries He also showed the stu- 
dents the tools and materials to use to 
make tombstone rubbings While they 
w (»re on a later field trip, they made 
rubbings at a cemetery near the 
school, and were excited to di^"over 
"th(» tombstones of C'w il War veterans 
in their own community. 

I he next major event was a panel 
discussion with four lifelong residents 
of S(*io Students us(»d roI(» playing to 
prepare appropriate (|uestions 

Throughout the project, stut^Mits 
printed their ow n 5 x 7 enlargements 
Irom negati\ es pre\ iously developed 
In I rice and continued their indepen* 
dent research In addition, a high 
school photography teacher helped 
them \ ideotape the presentations ol 
three of their guest speak(Ts 




Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

As indicated above, many local resi* 
denls offered to share th(Jir knowledge 
of the area's history with the class. 
I'he high school librarian instructed 
them in research skills, while the 
town librarian provided research ma- 
terials, The parents of one of the stu- 
dents loaned the class an enlarger and 
tinier for the darkroom, and two high 
school teachers helped e\ aluate the re- 
ports and photos. The school's princi- 
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pal directed the project, arranged 
l)uildiiig facilities, hiul assisted the co- 
ordinators in carrying out the 
activities- 
Students used 35mm cameras and 
color film. A storeroom w as converted 
into a temporary darkroom and 
stocked w ith the usual developing and 
printing supplies/riianks to the 
loaned materials and e(|uipment, 
Cleary tind I rice estimated their total 
cost at S80. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The students "developed a sponta- 
neity and excitement" as they learned 
how the history of Scio related to ma- 
jor events in American history. Thew 
sensitivity to their surroundings shar- 
pened as their knowledge and appreci- 
ation of history grew, as indicated by 
their independent written reports, 
riirougliout the entire process, they 
developed their research and inter- 
viewing skills. Their architectural 
study enabled them to identify local ex- 
amples. C!leary and Trice discovered 
that the project engendered "an inter- 
est in photography that w^iH be of life- 
long significance." 

The coordinators state. "Because 
this project deals with local history, 
historians, and architecture, and the 
compilation of this information in a vi- 
sual and verbal manner, it is ai)le to 
be generalized and replicated by other 
teachers." It could be applied to many 
other aspects of history: transporta« 
tion, modes of dress, sports, and 
education. 
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F^SECOND PRIZE WINNER— ELEMENTARY 



Know Your Town 

Katherine Coady 
Howard Herbert 

Curriculum Center 

haj>l Brunswick Public bchools 

Ltibt Brunswick, New Jersey 

Subject' Communily Sludie*; 

Grade: 4-6 (Gifted and Talented) 

The camera was the key that 
opened the hearts of people in 
the community "—including 
students, businesspeople, 
senior citizens, farmers, 
government officials, 
scientists, and other school 
personnel. 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Katherine Coady and Howard Her- 
bert worked with fourth- through 
sixth-graders from three schools to 
help them gain a sense of history and 
pride in their community, learn non- 
traditional research methods, and ex- 
ercise planning and organizational 
skills Initially, teams of students chose 
various aspects of their community- 
geographical, historical, cultural, or 
political— to research as the topic of a 
pictorial study. In addition, students 
and teachers produced a photo al- 
bum documenting the highlights of 



their project and drew from the team 
studies the material for a photo-illus- 
trated guide to their communitv tilled 
"Our Town "Finally, in the summer 
following the project activities, Coadv 
and Herbert developed a teachers' 
manual so that colleaguei) could gain 
from their experiences. 

In the course of the project, the 
students* activities generated such in 
terest that it grew to include the par- 
ticipation of many ot*' r students in 
their schools and of i. i iierous com- 
munity members as well. These school/ 
community activities were recorded 
not in still photographs alone, but on 
videotape and in motion pictures as 
well. 

The teachers were delighted— and 
amazed— at the extent of community 
response to the children's exploration 
of their hometown. A farmer loaned a 
helicopter for aerial photos, officers 
of the municipal court allowed a fifth- 
grade group to reenact a day in court, 
the manager of a fast-food outlet per- 
mitted students to work behind the 
counter, and curators of the city's his- 
toric district participated as actors as 
a student screenplay was captured on 
videotape and in still photos. 

As in many a learning experience* 
the teachers found that the project 
produced many more— and differ- 
ent—outcomes than they had envi- 
sioned. The students did not just re- 
search and record the past and current 
life of their community in museums 
and contemporary operations but stiin- 
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ulated their own events, such as the 
proclamation of "Tom Sawyer Day" 
and the planting of a colonial herU 
garden Thus the students were not 
just passive observers but both re- 
lived the past and became active partic- 
ipants in numerous aspects of com- 
munity life. 

As a result, report the teachers, the 
students have gained an appreciation 
of the problems facing their commu- 
nity (such as traffic congestion), 
learned to communicate with and re- 
spect senior citizens (who were the 
source of ural history arid historical 
artifacts), interacted with a wide array 
of adults in government and busi- 
ness, became aware of a variety of ca- 
reers, began to understand the inter- 
disciplinary nature of knowledge, and 
became sharp observers of the world 
around them. 

In short, the "Know Your Town" 
project has been "a viable, exciting, 
and creative way to allow our stu- 
dents to break away from compart- 
mentalized textbook learning and ex- 
perience meaningful, interdisciplinary 
problem solving," say the teachers. 
And It was the eye of the camera, they 
stress, that really opened the chil- 
dren's eyes. 



Activities 

In the process of developing their 
pittunal studies, the students were in- 
volved in an enormous range of activ- 
ities, and not all students necessarily 
participated in all aspects of the pro- 
ject. As Coady and Herbert note, stu- 
dents at each school molded the 
"Know Your Town" idea to suit their 
needs and interests. 

rhe students, in groups of five to 
seven, generated lists of local places, 
events, people, and things they 
wanted to know more about. The 
teachers then helped them plan lo- 
cal trips and walking tours, arrange 
interviews, attend government 
meetings, and participate in other 
activities. 

At the Bowne-iVIunro School, the 
youngsters focused on the human 
and physical resources of the East 
Brunswick Historical iVIuseum, 
which is in the state-designated his- 
torical district within walking dis- 
tance of the school. Their activities, 
all documented on film included: 
"A Day at the iVIuseum,"a tour 
guided by a renewed local 
historian. 

Review of an art exhibit by a lo- 
cal artist, many of whose paint- 
ings show nearby sites. 
A fireside chat wMth the owners 
of a house that has been designat- 
ed a landmark. 



Organizing, advertising, and as 
sisting with a museum tour for the 
public 

Study of flower arranging (a tra- 
ditional community recreational 
art) and presentation of arrange- 
ments to museum personnel and 
community resource people 
Planting a colonial herb garden 
in d plot adjacent to the museum 
and setting up an exhibit titled 
"The Spice of Life. " 
Studying the life and tmies of 
Mark Twain, producing a playlet 
adapted from "Tom Sawyer; ' 
planning "Tom Sawyer Day," 
which involved students and 
teachers dressing as characters 
from the book and reenactmg a 
19th century festival, and showing 
a videotape of highlights from 
this event on the local cable TV 
station. 

Writing and producing an origi- 
nal screenplay in which a child 
from today is mysteriously re- 
turned to the 19th century and 
meets her own grandmother as a 
child. 

Memorial School students focused 
on the workings of local govern- 



ment. Their activ ities, again pre 

served on film, included. 
Conducting interviews with mu- 
nicipal officials such as a tax 
collector. 

Meeting and talking with an indi- 
vidual who had visited imprisoned 
relatives in the boviet Union and 
tumpanng and contrasting the 
pi inciples uf democratic and to- 
talitarian systems. 
Observing courts in action and 
writing scripts and enacting a se- 
ries of court cases on location 
m the court chambers. 
Studying city planning, including 
such aspects as commerical blight, 
traffic congestion, planned vs. 
unplanned development, and 
making models of how various 
parts of the town may look in the 
future. 

Central School students organized 
themselves into the "Rainbow News 
Team," and, as a roving journalistic 
crew, explored in photo and video- 
tape essays such topics as: waste 
recycling efforts, recreational re- 
sources, residential development 
patterns, high-technology careers, 
and the districtwide sixth-grade 
Olympics. 

From this rich reservoir of materi- 
al, students and teachers then devel- 
oped their community guide, "Our 



Tuwn. They also produced photo 
displays and photo essays expand- 
ing on various topics for various 
audiences. 
Materials/ Resources; and 
Expenses 

The equipment used included a 
Canon AE-1 35mm camera, a Pana- 
sonic inch V HS videotape camera, 
a Canon Super 8 movie cameia, a dark- 
loom for black-and-white film devel- 
oping, film for slides, prints, movies, 
and videotapes. Since much of the 
equipment was on hand in the district, 
the only major expenses were $300 
for the AE-1 camera and $200 for film 
and processing. Costs of the field 
trips and other materials vvere ab- 
sorbed elsewhere in the schools' bud- 
gets, and many goods and services 
were donated. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The project succeeded beyond all 
expectations, report Coady and Her- 
bert. Its success is recorded in the 
students' research and photographs, 
the community guide to "Our Town," 
and, most of all, in the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the participating students, 
the entire student population, class- 
room teachers, parents, and "the 
hordes of others who helped us and 
became part of 'Know Your Town,' " 
say the teachers. As one of the student- 



participants put It, One of the things 
I learned was how important it is that 
everyone works as a group. I also 
learned that you have to be willing to 
put in time and effort in order for the 
play, skit, or movie to be a success." 

The students learned nontradition 
al reseaich methods, honed their plan 
ning and organizational skills, devel 
uped hometown pride, and became, 
through photograph} , sophisticated 
observers of their environment. In ad- 
dition, the teachers add, town and 
school have developed real apprecia 
tion of each other's goals and prob 
lems and began a degree of interaction 
that will continue to benefit each. 
Coady and Herbert also emphasize that 
this project is adaptable to any school 
and community. Those schools that do 
not have the resources to branch out 
into videotaping and movie making 
could carry out many of the same ac- 
tivities in this project using only still 
photography* As Coady and Herbert 
say, all children "are naturally curious 
and have talents and interests they 
wish to explore" and all communities 
comprise "settings, stages, and lab» 
oratories for myriad learning 
experiences." 
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Utilizing Community Resources 



Peter Szczap 

bCK?nce Magnel School 
Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 

Subject: ComiiuiiiUy Sluclies/Science 
Gnule: 5-6 

"Once teachers look beyond 
the four walls of their 
classrooms, the possibilities 
for an e?cciting program 
become easily available. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

I'liis project was cari ied out by "lielp' 
ing teacher" Peter Szczap and tive 
classroom teachers troni the Science 
Magnet Schools fifth- and sixth-grade 
coniponenu located at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science. 

Primary goals of th(» project were 
to have students (1) develop basic skills 
in such content areas as language 
arts, science, reading, and social stud- 
ies. (21 gain an understanding of sci- 
entific methods and learn to use pro- 
cess skills (such as observing, 
classifying, and predicting) to solve 
problems, and (3) develop a respect 
tor the einiionnient and an under- 
standing of the need tor natural 
preseivation 

I)ui ing tiuMi investigations, stu 
debits exploied nuinv aspeitsuf the sti 
efu e rnusi'um and wi ul uii fit id ti ip.s 




to such sites as an aquarium in Nicigara 
Falls and the Shale Creek Nature Pre 
serve Photographs were central to the 
students'studies befoi^, during, and 
after their many learning activities. 
Hiey also produced a wide variety of 
booklets, exhibits, and displays that 
not only reinforced what they had 
learned but can serve as resources for 
other teachers and students. 
Activities 

Given the number of teachers and 
classes involved in this project, it is not 
possible to list hei^ all their specific 
activities. Below is a sample of the 
many units of study, but note that not 
all participants in the project were in- 
volved in all activities, 
'file Niagara Falls aquarium was a 
treasure lode for both students and 
teachers They photographed ma 
rine organisms and animals and 
used these pictures to study verte- 
brates vs invertebrates. 
At AtweF Pond, students used wa- 
ter creatures for study and exam- 
ined various types of life, such as 
water spiders and beetles. They plio- 
tographed their findings, com- 
posed captions, and wrote reports 
that were compiled into a l)ooklet. 
Students \ isiting VVelland Canal 
photogi aph(»d tlie tanal kx ks in a se- 
ries of operations I hey then had 
to sequent e then pliutogi aphs and * 
explain hov\ the loc ks v\ui ked 

In a soiial studies actuitv . the stu 
tifuls (.uiiipaied the lifestyles uf a 



preserved New England colony 
with those of a southern colony by 
studying photographs. 
Another group of students made its 
own fossils by inserting lubricated 
objects into soft plaster of paris, re- 
moving the objects, and allowing the 
image to dry. 

In a combination science, language 
arts, and reading activity, students 
read articles about dinosaurs and 
then had to answer questions about 
the giant reptiles by going to Sci- 
ence Museum dinosaur exhibits. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

'Hie use of community resources 
was, of course, the hub of this project, 
and Szczapsays that personnel at the 
museum and outdoor sites were in- 
valuable both during previsits and 
field trips« Parents also often partici- 
pated in the field trips. 
Cost items were four Kodak Insta- 



matic cameras, film, processing, admis- 
sion to some sites, and bridge tolls. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

The youngsters did improve in the 
basic skills, process skills, and in appre- 
ciation of the environment. Student 
attitudes toward learning improved 
and many valuable resource materi- 
als have been created for use by other 
students and teachers. 

Szczap concludes, "If the project is 
to be judged on the basis of parent and 
student response, then it was an un- 
qualified success. The use of photog- 
raphy made the learning process 
more exciting not just for the student > 
but for teachers as well. 

While acknowledging that the av- 
erage school is neither located in a mu- 
seum nor has access to a daily bus 
shuttle, Szc/ap believes that photogra- 
phy can be profitably integrated into 
the activities of any school that is in- 
volved in even one field trip a year. 
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Island Heights— You're Beautiful 



Cynlhia KinsUor 

Island Heights FJcnienlarv School 
Island HcigliL*-. Xcw J(;i'sc\ 

Subject: Coniniunily SUidics 
Grade: 5-6 

"772/5 project actuallx 
introduced itself to the 
students. They brought 
clippings regarding the award 
to class and asked for more 
information about w hat 
would be going on. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The H) students in this projCH t. s(;l(»( t- 
cd from \ olunttuM mg lit th- and si\th- 
gradcrs. |)h()togiaj)h(»d \ anous as- 
pects ol tlicii coninuinit\ — j)(»()pl(v 
places, and things— and the* t(mn .s 
history under guidance* ol Cyntliia 
Kinstler. Ihev produe**d in(ii\i(lual 
hand-made SI laphooks ol then la\or- 
ite j)hotogiaphs. along w ith (vxplana- 
t()i \ captions, eoloniif^ books ol draw- 
ings hased on photogiaphs that they 
presont(»d to th(» school s second- 
graders togeth(M with a hislorv les- 
son, and a slid(» pr(\s(Milation and 
speech about th(» proj(H t that w as a 
highlight ol the M\th gi ad(^ s pi oino- 
tion assembly. 

Kinstler saVs that not only did th(» 
student's sense ol sell -w orlh and th(Mr 
pride in their coininunity incr(Ms(»— 



which was her goal— but that they 
denionstratod an unexpectedly high 
level of proficiency in both selecting 
their ^^^ubjects and taking their 
photos. 
Activities 

The students and teacher began b\ 
settinga goal of lOgood quality pic " 
tures per student, plus enough slides 
for the presentation at the promotion 
assembly They then brainstornied 
areas of interest to be photographed, 
organized the list into pe^^pie, places> 
and things, and broke inio groups. 

Kinstl(»r then pre tested the stu- 
dents on both photography and the 
history of the community, and the 
students set out to learn more about 
both topics V arious members of the 
(*ommunit\ . including a historian for 
th(» county, showed slides and photo- 
graphs to th(» class, w hich both high- 
lighted historical aspects of the area 
and introduced students to the ele- 
iiKMils of good photography. Students 
also int(»r\ !(»\v(;d comniunit\ nieiDbers 
and r(»\ iewed printed materials and 
old n(»ws articles contribut(;d by their 
lamilies The t(»achers th(;n deinon- 
strat(»d and lei th(Mii practice handling, 
cleaning, loading, and op(»rating a 
cani(;ra 

l iie small groups now set ofl to 
photograph th(Mr particular ar(»as of 
inter(\st. Suhj(»cts includ(»d church(»s. 
tr(»(\s. flow'(;rs. an art studio, an art gal- 
levy, i? swamp, ihe post offic(\ the 
riv(»r, th(»yacht club, ihe hom(M)f a 



famous artist, and the oldest house in 
the county. 

While awaiting processing of their 
pictures, the students learned to sew 
and bind their photo scrapbooks. 
When the prints were returned, each 
student was allowed to select his or 
her 10 fa\orites to be mounted in the 
indi\ idual sci apbooks. Now came fur- 
ther research, and at last the articles to 
go with the photos were written, edit- 
ed, and printed out on a word proces- 
sor The printed materials were then 
glued onto the scrapbook pages w ith 
the appropriate photo. Students also 
selected pictures they were particular- 
ly proud of and copied ihem with pen 
or pencil on white paper. They added 
historical information, puzzles, origi- 
nal poetry and games to these coloring 
books and presented them to second- 
graders They ga\'e a history lesson 
and helped with the coloring and 
puzzles. 

F'^'nal activities included putting to- 
gether a slide show and writing a 
speech for presentation at [he siAth- 
grade promotion assembly and the 
presentation of a framed photograph 
of their school to the bouvd of educa- 
tion The students w^(»re then post- 
tested on both photography and 
history. 

Materials/ Resources; and 
Expenses 

Primary hun)an res()urc(;s were 
the county iiistorian, two particularly 
knowledgeable se^nor mcMiibers of 



the community, and staff at local j)ho- 
tography stores. Kinstler provided 
her two 35mm cameras, and two other 
35mm cameras and four disc cameras 
were supplied by parents. Slide and 
print film used was 100 ASA. Other 
supplies included a slide sorter, slide 
trays, tapes, a tape recorder, a slide 
pi ojectui , duplicating paper for the 
coloring books, and contact paper, 
legal paper, cardboard, and colored 
tape for the scrapbooks. Costs were 
$113 for film and processing and $12 
for bookbinding materials. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Kinstler says that post-tests 
.showed that students had significantly 
increased their knowledge about 
both photography and local history. 
I here were also measurable im- 
provements in language arts (siieh ar- 
eas as vocabulary, composition, and 
editing), computer education (use of 
word processor and printer), and af- 
fective education (responsibility, deci- 
sionmaking). And, she adds, students 
were so enthusiastic that "the after- 
noon blahs simply /lever occurred," 

I he project should be replicable re- 
gardless of geographic area, according 
to the teacher, who says she recom- 
mends that all teachers take j>ome of 
the ho-hunr out of their lessons and 
put .some flash' in. " 
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Photograph Copying for Primary Source Historical Information 
(When Skiing Came to America) 



Peter A. McKeiina 

Riimford Junior Higli 
Riimford, Maine 

Subject CommuniU Studies 

Grade: 7 

"All students on various 
grade levels were enthusiastic 
about projects that involve 
the use of cameras and taping 
equipment. They have the 
freedom of learning with 
'hands on' equipment and 
self designed projects. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

This special project involved about 40 
studentbin exploring the hislorv of 
reti edtional and athletic bkimg in 
their communitv . The\ Ui>ed old photo- 
graphb and interviews in compiling 
their data. Peter McKenna hoped thev 
would become involved in the work- 
shop aspect of puUing historv togeth- 
ei —I ather than jubt reading it out of 
a book. " 

Activities 

An important aspect of the project 
was to use two tvpes of priniarv source 
information: slide copies of old Win- 
ter Carnival photos and interviews 
with elderh residents who were ac- 
tuallv involved with the early Winter 
Carnivals. As students searched for 
artifacts, pictures, and stories, tfaey 
were encouraged to devise their own 
methods for gathering information. 
Some students interviewed grandpar- 
ents and/or patients in nursing homes 
who remembered Rumford's early 
Winter Carnivals. Others searched for 
leads in old newspaper files. Using 
the school's Kodak Ektagraphic Visual 
Maker, the students easily and eco* 
nomically produced slides of the 
photos they found that showed the 
early days of skiing/rhese slides then 
were used to generate questions for 
interviews with the elderly residents. 
Occasionallvi students used videotape 



equipment to i etoi d intei views and to 
copy old movies of the early days of 
skiing. 

Students were evaluated on the 
time and effoi t they put into seal Lhing 
foi artifacts and photos, and into 
gathering and ti ansci ibing intei \ levv s. 
The qualitv and uniqueness of the 
photos, as well as the excellence of the 
iiitei v lew s, w ere also considered. A 
final evaluation of the overall program 
and a test to determine vv hat had 
been learned completed the evaluation 
pmcess. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Students utilized the Ektagraphic 
Visual Maker, color slide film, cassette 
tape recorders and tapes, Sony 3/4" 
videotape reels, and a carousel slide 
projector for their project. 

The school's librarian/media spe- 
cialist helped students set up photo- 
graphic and recording equipment. 
The elderly interviewees were very co- 
operative in providing old photos and 
other artifacts, and in allowing them- 
selves to be interviewed. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

The students were very enthusias- 
tic about a project that involved cam- 
eras and taping equipment. The self- 
designed projects built self-esteem 
and fostered cooperation among stu- 
dents at all ability levels. Most impor- 
tant, it brought happiness to elderly 
people who were given a chance to 
reminisce with interested young peo- 



jjle, and it entoui aged the students to 
listen to people describe how history 
was made. Students were able t > 
cjuire photography, communication, 
and ti ansti ibing skills, know ledge of 
the historian s profession, friendships 
\v ith the elderly , and personal satis 
faction. McKenna suggested that a 
lai ge number of undei achiev ers be 
come invoh ed m the project because it 
w as unique and exciting. 

Because junior high school stu 
dents can operate cameras and tape re 
cord ers, and because all towns and 
cities have both a unique historv and 
people who personally remember the 
past events, McKenna says that the 
project can be easily undertaken in 
anv history class, lie also found that 
subtle hints were more effective in 
getting students to work on their own 
than if he had presented a prede- 
signed project to the class. 
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A Guide for Community Living 



Kathleen Noneman 
Peggy Lear Bowen 

I raner Middle School 
Keno, Nevada 

Subject' Comniunily Sludies/Lan 
guage ArLs 

Grade: 7-8 

'Pictures act as a catalyst to 
stimulate students' interest in 
writing and to motivate them 
to develop a better descriptive 
vocabulary." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Kathleen Noneman and Peggv Bowen 
designed diij> project to help their j>tu- 
denth hecome more familiar with the 
!>er\ iceb and facilitieh of tlieir commu- 
mtv and to htimulate then interej>t 
and 5>kill m writing. I he group partici- 
pating in the project included j>peak- 
eisof Spanihh, lagalog, (Jiinej>e, V let- 
namehe, and Tongan, many of whose 
hchooling had been interrupted by po- 
litical, hocial. or economic upliea\al 



During the project, the students 
had the opportunity to hear a number 
of guest speakers as well as to go on 
several field trips. Their picture^ak- 
ing, say the teachers, not only helped 
the youngsters become more knowl- 
edgeable about essential community 
services but spurred them to write 
about these photographic adven- 
tures Their products were individual 
"guides for community living," and 
they also contributed photos and com- 
positions for creation of a class book 
on the same topic. The students devel- 
oped a local area survival game in 
which problems are solved by finding 
the correct community agency. 

In addition to the valuable personal 
experience the students gained w ith 
\ arious aspects of their community, 
including health services, transporta- 
tion, and recreation, Noneman and 
Bowen found that their students also 
got used to the process of writing, 
editing, and rewriting Thev became 
more enthusiastic about producing 
compositions. 
Activities 

The project extended over a three- 
month period and began with a class 
demonstration by a professional pho- 
tographer. He discussed several types 
of cameras and gave the students a 
hands-on experience.The teachers set 
up a display of an old camera and its 
parts. At this point, the students* expe- 
rience trips began- 





rile sludenls'piclure-laking and 
wnling exercises focused on several 
tiiemes/rhe first dealt vvilli iranspor- 
lation systems and included a visit to 
the airport and a one-and-a-half-hour 
tour provided bv the city !)us system. 
Students learned how to get around 
the rity l)v bus and about airport oper- 
ations. I hey took photographs of 
these eAperionees, and on returning to 
class, began pr(»\vriting activities that 
in(;Iu(ied coming up with as many 
words as they could relating to the 
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transportation iheme and grouping the 
words into categories. I he categories 
of words and photos they had taken 
w(?re posted on a felt-covered !)oard 
m a "writing corner/* which (wch stu- 
d(»nt used at his or her own pace to 
(^ompose paragraphs 

VVIkmi the paragraphs were com- 
pkned, the t(?achers projected them on 
a scre(?n with an overhead projector 
so that the class could work together to 
suggest corrections. Correct(?d para- 
graphs w(;re returned to the studcmts 
for final work and for them to choose? 
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the pictures best t>pif\iiig their wiit 
ing. Each student mounted together 
the article and the photogi aph oo as to 
make up a page for the student s com 
munitv living guide. These preuiitmg 
and writing activities were repeated 
after each field trip oi class \ isitoi . Dif 
ferent displavs were set up m the 
w riting corner as the project pro 
grossed. Other exercises focused on 
health facilities, which included \ isits 
to the university medical center, pub 
lie health center, and a dental office, 
government, which included a class 
visit by the state assemblywoman foi 
the local district and student visits to 
the police station and a court, and busi 
ness and finance, which included 
trips to a bank, a plastics factory . and a 
livestock show. 

I'Yom the pictures taken during all 
these experiences and the paragraphs 
written about them, the students pro 
duced their individual and class com- 
munity living guides. 
Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

Class speak(?rs included a photog 
rapher, state assemblywoman, and 
representative of the Sierra Arts 
Foundation. Other teacliers also coop 
erased by allowing Noneman and 
Iiow(?n's students to piggyback on oth 
(»r field trips. I'ersonnel at various 
city offices and businesses facilitat(»d 
the class's own fi(Hd trips. 



Canieia equipment used included 
two Jonun cameras and a Kiidak Coloi 
bui St II camera owned In the teach- 
t:i s. I he students used pi imai ily insta- 
niatic camel as. Kodak 135 coloi film 
with an ASA of 400 was used for out- 
dooi shuts and an ASA of 1000 for m- 
duoi shuts. Cost of film and piocesstng 
into prints ran from $1 1.50 to S 15.50 
a roll. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The teachers report that the stu- 
dents became much !)etter informed 
a!)out their community and also more 
productive, interested, and skillful in 
their writing. The students' writing 
output increased threefold, and they 
were much more careful about er- 
rors. I !iey knew that papers would !)e 
subject to peer editing/' state None- 
man and Bo wen. \ hey !)egan to plan 
their paragrapiis in advance and 
w ei e enthusiastic about adding anoth- 
er page to their !)Ooks/' 

Since writing is an integral part of 
the curriculum at all levels and all stu 
dents need to know about their com* 
muni ties, the teachers believe that this 
proj(?ct would !)e valuable at any 
grade lev(?l in any community. ICven if 
cost is a limiting factor, they note, 
"there arc? many photographic experi- 
ences tliat can bo found within walk 
ing distance of most schools," 
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Lone Grove: Window to the Fast 



Marvin Ilainillon 

Ixmv iivow Middle School 
1 one (irovc. Oklahoma 

Suh/h t ( oniiiuinav hUulu's 

(irmle: S 

"Even now students not 
native to this area feel a real 
part of the comnninity now , 
since they interviewed senior 
citizens, helped take pictures 
of personalities and scenes, 
and researched the town's 
history. " 

Purpose and Dcscripdon 
of Project 

Mai \ in HaiiulUin ^uid('d f iv(* ( i^hth 
^lade MH ittl ^^ludu's t la^M'b m an iiwvt* 
ligation of (lu'ii Un\ it > pa^l, vv illi [\w 
goal ol iiic I iM.sing then know lutlgi* 
aboul ihoir coumnuinily and llioii 
pi k\v in iL rhe i>ludt nl.s final pi odutt, 
a sWdv lapr nIkav . not onlv ac !iit ujd 
thi^^oal, icpoi I!aniil(on> tjul In 
( aim* du' talk of (ht* m hool and ihv 
torn muni IV 

la pu'paialion foi d( vi^Uipiiig the 
slide tape ,shov\ . eai h of I he student.s 
researclied and \v rot(» al)oia some as 
peel of local lii.storv Vhh included 
work in local lil)rarie.s, l)iit Hamilton 
sav.s thai because^ vvriUen material was 
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scanty, the students also went into 
the community to interview family 
members and other citizens. He says, 
even shy and timid students" gained 
iK'vv communications skills 

Once the research had been done, 
students took slides of old photos, his 
torical sites, and personalities who 
were inv ol\ ed in some aspect of tlieir 
tow n s de\ elopnient Ilie sci ipt to at 
lompain tliese slides was drawn fioni 
tlieir papers* recorded l)y selected 
students and the teacher, and svnthio 
nized with the slides and background 
music. The final product has drawn 
not just requests for sliowings to 
community groups but individual re- 
quests for copies of the production 
Activities 

Students wrote individual reseaioh 
papei s on some aspect of communitv 
lustoi\ after they gathered infoi ma 
tion fi om local libr ai les and pel sonal 
intei'v lew s. I liev also w rote to people 
who had left tlie town or who lived 
elsewhere l)ut had had l elatnes m 
Lone CjI o\e. 1 he i esultmg papeis dis- 
i ussed points i aiiging fi om the histo 
I V of old l)uildings to the Innlding of 
the iaili oa(J and the establishment of 
the tow n s teleplione sv stem. 

I lieyoungsteis went out to pliolu- 
graph actual sites and individuals and 
worked in li!)rary settings to make 
slides of historical pictures and other 
materials. They had to produce slides 
that would suitably illustrate the work- 
ing script that they had developed 
from their research papers, and to 
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shoot slides that would generate emo- 
tional effects »is well as demonstrate 
facts 

Students and teacher then orga- 
ni/.ed the slides selected for the final 
product, recorded the narration, 
mixed in musif . and syncbi onized the 
narration to (ho slides/I'his effort, ac- 
cording to \ aniilton, was particularly 
\ aluable in that it gave the students 
an awaieness of the nature of creativ- 
ity since the script, music, and pic- 
tuies weie svntliesized into a whole 
much greatei thaw the sum of the 
separate parts." 
Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

I'he entire community served as a 
I esource through information and 
photos foi this project, according to 
Hamilton. I he school lil)i arian and li- 
lii aiy aide also assisted, not just with 
camei a insti uction, but throughout 
the project. 

Kquipment included a 35mm cam- 
ei a, two copystands, an instamatic 
cameia that fit the copystands and a 
.sound mixei . f ilm lequii ed included 
14 rolls of slide film 14UU ASA), tour 
I oils of instamatic cartridge film 164 
AsA) and t!ii ee rolls of color pi int 
film. Since the equipment was avail- 
al)le in the school media center, pri- 
mary CApenses were for film and de- 
velopment of slides and prints. The 
slides were S 10 per rolL 




Outcomes and Adaptability 

Hamilton found that his students 
"learned about iheir locc I history, ho 
to cooperate better with each other, 
flow to take effective slides and pic- 
tures, and how to organize varied 
material into a unified whole." They 
also learned both traditional and per 
sonal research techniques, including 
how to gather information through 
inter \ iews, and gained an increased 
sen.se of community invoKemen* and 
pride. 

Hamilton belives that anv commu 
nitv could benefit from a similar stu 
dent pioduction about local fiistory, 
and he points out that the project 
could !)e modified to require much 
less .sophisticated equipment than he 
and his students had access to. 
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Community in Transition 



Richard F. Erickson 

Marple Nevvlown Senior High School 
Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 

Subject' Coniniunity Studies 

Uradc: y 

"The cameras intrigued the 
students and kept them 
motivated to complete their 
projects/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

As a group project, volunteers from 
classes in Contemporarv \merican 
Problems photographed their com- 
munity's historical sites and gathered 
old photos available from community 
residents From these they were to cre- 
ate pictorial essays that not onlv 
Irared various aspects of sncial ch .nge 
hut also were artistic and creative 
Richard Frickson's aims were tu acti\e 
K in\ol\e students m their own edu 
cation and to provide them u ith oppor 
tunities to deal with and even create 
primary sources 

Activites 

The nmth gi adcr s thuse nine tup 
i( s and duidcd iiitugiuupvs Iliev were 
tf aint'cl ill phutugi aphu pi uteilui us 
ami tei hnnjucs bv the i>tliuul s audio- 
visual (onsultant uhu utili/t d Kodalvs 
educational nini kits \ftei practicing 
the basic ti^c hnitjues, students v Ksited 
their sites and took the photos. They 



also scoured the local library and the 
archives of the Marple Newtown His- 
torical Society as part of their original 
research effort, 

Erickson met with the students to 
evaluate the finished photos. Each 
group then classified and chronicled 
the photos, submitted a detailed plan 
for a final display, and, upon approv- 



al, began construction. Each group was 
required to submit a summary of 
what they had done, how they had 
done it, and what resources they had 
used, as well as bibliography. The fin- 
ished essays were displayed at History 
Day 1984 at Temple University, in the 
school library, and at several locations 
around the community. 




Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The students had at their disposal 
readily available community resources 
and local residents active in the his- 
torical society who shared information 
and photos. The school provided the 
cameras, cop^ stand, and lenses. Com- 
mercial developing was used to en- 
sure quality. The final cost could be 
regulated by limiting the number of 
photographs or by developing the 
prints at the school. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Erickson found the students eager 
to create their own projects and to 
write their own history. All the es- 
says were completed, ami one won 
first prize in the History Day competi- 
tion. Tlie project appealed most to stu- 
dents who had an interest in the com- 
munity. With student participation 
being voluiitai v, then enthusiasm re- 
mained high. The cameras intrigued 
them, and Erickson felt that the ov er- 
all CAcellent qualitv of the photos was 
evidence of their increased knov\l- 
edge of photography. 

Because every community has a 
historv and people w ho are w illing to 
share v\ hat thev have learned and 
collected. Li icLsun .sees that tliKs pi u- 
ject has univeisal appla atiuii. He 
thinks it could be implemented, 
althuugh u ith moi e difficulty , w itli 
an entii e class a.s lung as students liav e 
sufficient access to cameras. 
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Wichita^ Then and Now 



Carol Webb 
Annio Lowrov 

U ichita Ili^h bc-hool Ka.st 
U ichita* Kiinsah 

^uhjrrt' CnumnmUy ^\\u\'w^ 

Gi\idc: 10 

The Students writing after 
the project is measurably 
more sophisticated than It 
was at the beginning of the 
school year. Attitudes 
changed as students 
progressed f rom 'halting and 
umn^piiau writing to . 

s,ensltlve poetry ' They 

actually began asking for 
more frequent opportunities 
to write." 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Ciirol Webb 'b and Annie Low rc\ j> \\n 
glii>h hunc\ i> studentb w ere gi\ en the 
uppoi tunit\ tu participaie in »i prujett 
de,si^ned tu enhance tlien w i itmg and 
photography skills. The projeet al- 
lowed them to gather faetual informa- 
tion tliey would later use to create an 
aesthetically pleasing product. Webb 
pro\ ided guest speakers, field trips, 
and nunierouh w riting opportunities as 
her students worked toward their 
eventual goal of creating a slide and 
sound show Thi.s show w as to fea 
ture the students* own slides and origi- 
nal poetry written in response to cul- 
tural aspects of Wichita's past and 
present. In carr\ing out this pro 
gram, the most important objccti\o 
was to make students feel good about 

their writing " 

Activities 

A local poet \isited the class every 
two weeksduring the first semester. 
The acti\ ities he provided were large- 
h pre w riting in nature as he in- 
creased the students' aw areness of 
sensory imagery with his vivid anec- 
dotes, discussed aesthetics and the 
basics of art. and employed music as a 
stimulus to writing. A local architect 
showed the students her slide presen- 
tation of architectural phenomena in 
Wichita and accompanied the students 




on a sui\engei hunt foi these phe- 
nomena during a walking tour of a six- 
block area of Wichita's oldest homes. 
A proftosor uf general studies at Wich 
ita State Universitv talked to the class 
about the life uf a fui .Tier chaii man of 
the board of a local bank ac well as 
that of a notorious bank robber w ho 
w as active in the area from 1915 to 
1920 He also arranged for the stu- 
dents to tour the bank chairman's 
home which had been designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Then Wichita's 
mayor discussed lier duties and the 
city commission's plans for future 
projects in Wichita. 

Out-of class activities included a 
tour of the Wichita CowtowMi Museum 
and optional field trips for individual 
students. The students took slides on 
all class trips with the help of two se 
nior photography students, and many 
provided film for their individual 
trips. These slides were used in stimu- 
lating writing exercises in class, as 
each student was asked to write at 
least two poems about Wichita, past 
and present. The slides were then se- 
quenced and the poems taped with 
background music for the final slide/ 
sound presentation to about 80 par- 
ents and community members. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The primary outside resource per- 
sons who contributed their time and 
knowledge were the poet, architect, 
university professor, and Mayor of 
Wichita. The two senior photography 



students not only helped the students 
iuke slides but also develped all the 
slides m the school's darkroom. Since 
the school supplied 35mm cameras 
and tape recorders, the only expenses 
were for slide film and tape cassettes. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

The teachers evaluate the activi- 
ties—the guests, the trips, the slide pre- 
sentations in class, and the frequent 
writing opportunities— as worthwhile 
and believe that photography en- 
hanced the writing process as well as 
the final product. Webb feels the ap- 
preciation expressed by their audience 
was the students"'most important 
evaluation. " Both the audience and the 
students themselves were amazed at 
the success of their efforts. The goal of 
making the students feel good about 
their writing had been fully achieved. 

Webb and Lowrey used the project 
with two classes but say it could easily 
be replicated on a smaller scale with 
one class. The basic requirements are 
simply something to write about, fre- 
quent writing and photographic activi- 
ties, and publication of the writing in 
some form. 
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Sullivan County Folklore — A Study Using Still Photography 
(Slides) To Illustrate A LHerary Presentation 



DoroUiy Sue B. Minor 

Dobvn.s-BonnoU High brhool 
KingsporL !(?nnossoe 

Suhjrrt' ( ommuiiily SliuHrsliistorv 

Crude: 9- 12 

*7f was thrilling to watch the 
students become involved in 
the family and community 
sharing and the selection of 
stories that had never before 
been recorded as a part of 
written literature, " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Dorothv Minor worked Willi m»\ (Tal 
groups of high bchool sludenls »o pro- 
(lu( (» a slidp/lapo prosonlalion on I he 
folklore of bullivan Counly. In Ihe pro- 
cess, ihev sUidied folklore as a liler- 
arv genre, r(\searche(i and recorded 
authenhe legends and niylhs of Iheii 
own area, analyzed llr> relationship 
sueh sloi ies lo aelual In >loi v , and 
hynlhesiml Iheir findings into a (on- 
luuKHis nat lativ e illusU ated with 
slides, 

Asa result oi the pro)ec:t. reports 
\hnor, we learried a tremendous 
amount about folklores photograpin . 
lot al and regional hist(;i v , actual 
hands-on production work, and the 
wonderful feeling of sua ess at the 
eoH^pletiqa of an actu ity in v\ hich so 



manv contributed so much." She sa\s 
that students came to realize that lit 
erature "is part of !ife" and "developed 
a renewed respect for their own cul- 
tui al heritage and an increased feeling 
of unity with family and community/' 
An unexpected outcome was that stu 
dents also got a "mini course in histo 
\ y" because their development of folk- 
lor(» nari ativesaillowed them for the 
first time to 'see the names, dates, 
places, and stories that they had stud 
ied in tiieir textbooks come alive in re 
lation to our community ," adds 
Minor. 
Activities 

The students began by studying 
folklore as a genre, using examples 
fiom Paul Bunyan to Di acula and fo 
cu sing on sifch topics as folk music and 
old-time medical remedies. Students 
W(MT then divided into groups accord 
ing to their skills^ind interests to car 
ry out the remaining activities Each 
gi oup's activities are outlined below 
1 he first group selected storv suh- 
j(»cts and Mien reseai thed and w rote 
theii stories. Minoi stressed these 
stoiles must not bexirawn from 
books or made up bv the students 
l)Ut actually gathered from die recol- 
l(»c tioiis oi .rents, grandparents, 
or other 0, er people. 
Another group searched the li- 
l)rary for liistorital documentauoii 
for these stories, and yet a third 
group developed the stories into a 
continuous narrative for the script. 



A fourth student group spent e\e 
nings and weekends driving around 
the county to take slides of actual 
sites related to the stories or of 
scenes that would illustrate the 
proper mood. 

As production of the slide/tape^ 
show actuallv began, other student 
teams (1) recorded the narrative 
and selected musical accompani- 
menl and iZ) made posters of the 
pi ogi am titles and credits to ue plio- 
togi aplied for the show , The final 
activ ity was selection and organiza 
tion of slides in correlation with 
the audio portion of the program. 
Audiences for the final presenta- 
tion have included other classes at 
the Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
classes from other schools and 
members of the community. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

I he community was an essential 
resource for this project, stresses \h- 
nor. who points out that teachers, 
parents, and other citizens Welcomed 
us into their homes, their families, 
and their most private lives." I hey 
shared stories that had come down 
from generation to generation. Other 
local people helped the students re- 
search historical aspects of the stories, 
and a number of school skaff helped 
with instruction in photography, edit- 
ing, and technical advice- 

lujuipmeni used included a (.anon 
AI'.-l 35miTi camera, Nikkormat 35iiini 



Fi N, and J5mni and 55nim lenses. 
Kettii ding w asxiuiie with Meinorex 
Max I tape and a Revox B77 stereo 
tape recorder, and sound mixing was 
done With a I LAC A'3440 with vSouy 
Stereo Cassette Corder. Film used was 
Kodak Ektacliroiiie color slide film 
64. 200, and 400 davliglit. (Specific cost 
data not provided.) 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Minor says that the growth of the 
student.^ appreciation for their social 
and literary heritage surpassed even 
our wildest expectations. What was to 
be a study, with the development of 
this program as a terminal product, 
has become so much a [)art of the 
lives of the e students, these teachers, 
and this school that plans are being 
made t / continue the program in the 
future ' 

During initial lectures, the teacher 
acknowledges, sti, dent interest in local 
oral history was almost iionexis- 
t^Mit/' However, that interest reached 
"amazing and unbelievable " levels 
once students actually got involved 
with one toonc dialogues with com 
111 unity residents as they ferreted out 
Indian legends and ghost stories, vis 
ited actual sites to take vslides; and 
started r(» creating the moods of the 
stories through visuals, narration, and 
music 

Minor believes that the supply of 
oral history and folklore is inexhaust 
ihle and is just waiting to he re 
s(»a relied and recorded 
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Is a Picture Worth a Thousand Words? 



Alivv FlaiTill 

V\ ii\ ii(»s\ Junior I Iif$h hrhool 
W ii\ ii(\s\ North ( tii'ohiici 

SuhhTt' rni(lish fnurndlism 

If I look at a photograph, I 
can easily write something 
about it. Seeing a picture ' 
punches a hole in my 
imagination sac. " (Student) 

Purpose and Description 
olf Project 

\lk V Hai i ill ( htili(Mi^(*(l lu*r MuilfiiLs 
to tiii.sw cr (|ui\stion. Ls a |)i( lun» 
worth a thou.saiul worcKs^ ' a.s lhc»\ 
photo^^raphcd iiiiaj^cs, stiuhrd and 
pradircd Ih c dint*! vnt models ol 
w ntiii^, and ( onipart^c! th(»ir u ritt(»ii 
and \ isual ima^'(\s i h(» 2U ri}*h[h 
graders spent 10 ueek.s on their pro- 
lert l^unn^ the lii\st lour w eeks the 
stud(>nts learned th(» basics ol photo^- 
rapliy and look most ol th(» r(»(|uii nl 
se\en photos. Hanill s ^oal u as to ini- 
pro\e sttident proli( i(Mir\ in pit tore 
taking'. rreati\ e w ritin^, and \ isual 
aw areness 
AvAiviiWH 

IJariill l)e^an th(» pi oject w ith a let*- 
ture denionstration on th(» .55inrn cam 
era and |)hoto roiii|)osition Shv 
showed the class two Kodak presenta* 
ti'ons on pliolo^raphv and basic pic- 
ture taking'. Students u er(» assi^'ned to 



take one ol earh ol the follow ing 
{^ pes ol pictures o\ er the next lour 
w (»eks portrait, nature shot, animal 
shot.stop action shot Uiree part se- 
(|uenre. trick shut, and patti rn shot. 
Larh type ol photo was explained and 
illustrated, students also gathered (?x- 
aniples Irom newspapers to indicate 
their understanding ol tlu^ asMgn- 
inent Students w orked on thtMi* photos 
at home, w bile in class they \ iew (»d 
Kodak slide show s on photographic 
composition photographing people, 
and (listing light photography. 

Thr follow ing photo '( oniposition 
I)ro(lucts wer(» prepared ;mu1 bound in 
in(li\ idual student I)ooklet^ 

1 \l ter discussions, students 

w rote short (\ssays eoinparing and con- 
trasting w ritingand photography 

2 rb(» class bi ainstormed a list ol 
camera and picture-taking tips and 
t(»chni(|ues 

»i Students brought in their own 
baby pictures and w rot(» essays com- 
paring their present strives with the 
l)abies in th(» pictures. 

4. I \sing their nature shots, stu- 
dents wrot(» opening paragraphs lor 
the no\ (»L 

3. Students used their portrait 
shots as th(? basis for a short character 
sketch, 

(>. rhe animal photos provided in- 
spiration lor narrative animal stories 

7 Students prepared a list of vivid 
\ (»rbs Irom their own knowledge as 
w(»ll as Irom a thesaurus and wrote a 
ciiujuain. 




8. Students decided on wliat first- 
glance images came to mind when 
\'iew ing their pattern shot and wrote 
a diamante on the pattern image vs. 
the reality of the object. 

i). Students created original limer- 
icks based on their trick shots. 

Harrill evaluaied the booklets on 
the basis ol understanding of the photo 
types, attractiveness of the photos, 
adherence to the assigned writing 
modes use of vivid w ritten imag'\s, 
and standard Knglish usage, Kach stu- 
d(Mit also e\ aluat(»d bis or luir own 
learning. 



Materials, Kesourcosi and 
Expenses 

Two membtM s of the loc al n(»wspa- 
|)er staff made eontril)utions»a |)hotO' 
journalist described her |)hotography 
and new s i e|)oi ting i^xptM lences, and 
lh(? darkroom |)hotogra|)h(?r demon- 
strated how to de\ (jlo|) and print film 
at the news|)a|)er*s facilities. 

A school-ow ned 35mm Xikon cam- 
era was us(?d lor |)ictures taken at 
school, htudents sup|)lied their own 
camel as and one roll of film eac h loi 
photos taken at ho,m(\ Student lilm, 
as w ell as the kodak 1 1 1-\ and Kodaco- 
lor 100 and 400 film used in the 
school camera, w as coinm(?rcially pro- 
cessed. Harrill spent a total ol $50, 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Using the students' own |)hoto- 
graphs as the basis for teacliing cre- 
ative writing not only enriched a 
writing-poor c^urriculum but also 
proved to be very motivating Stu- 
dent answers to the title cjuestion indi- 
cated real understanding of the rela- 
tionship betwx'en the written word 
and the visual image. 

HarrilTs students showed im- 
proved photography skills and a more 
crtical eye for photo composition by 
the end of the project. 

Harrill concludes that her project is 
easily transferrable to other settings 
because the cost is minimal and the 
writing activities can be adapted to the 
performance l(»v(H and ag(» of any 
student. 
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Focus on Writing 

Alico J. Gregg 

Okay School 
C)Lu. Oklahoma 

Subject Kiiglish 

Grade: 8-12 

Students disco vared that 
pictures e^mitted emotions, 
and they attempted to 
recreate these emotions in 
their writings. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The aim of "Focus on V\'riling" was lo 
use photography lo oncouragc crcat**. 
ity in writing hy placing the stucicnts 
outside the classroom cn\ ironment 
Alice TiCegg clevelf)pe(l posters con 
taining photographs assigned writing 
in relation to the photographs, and 
developed an illustrated antholog\ of 
students' writing 
Activities 

IMnghlark and white photos, 
(iregg prepared fiv v po.stei s, on' 'itt h 
on kite flying, the nearbv ( ounti> 
side. haskethalL the local park, and 
school acti\ ities She chose only top 
ics and photos the .students could le 
late to Lach postci then hecanic! the 
source for ideas during poetn and 
free writing lessons 

During free writing, foi example, 
the class examined the photos and dis 
cussed the activities associated with 

^ 
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each They then hrainstormed ideas 
and spent 10 minutes on free writing, 
riiis was followed hy small-group dis- 
cussion on each individual's written 
exercise, a class discussion on the ele- 
ments of good writing (including such 
aspects as conversation, suspense, and 
beginnings and endings), students' 
editing and revision of their work, and 
a sharing of the finished products 
with the class. 

In the case of poetry, the lesson 
hegan with a discussion of imagery, 
alliteration, personification, repeti- 
tion, and rhyme— in short, the ele- 
ments that come together to make 
good poetry. This was followed hy a 
timed w i iting period during v\ ha h 
the students wrote poems based on 
ideas suggested bv the photos. As stu- 
dents reviewed eath other s work, 
tlun undei lined phi ases the\ partitu- 
lai Iv liked, Then eath student rewrote 
his 01 hei work in three different 
foi ins, with lines being longer or 
shurtei , verses sepai ated differently, 
01 , pel haps, in an entii el}, new shape. 
Small groups seletted eath student s 
best effort to be displayed and includ- 
ed in Gregg's w i iting anthologv . 

The 30'page antholoii;y included 
student-seletted pi use aiul poetry 
fiom Gie^g's eighth" through tuelfth- 
gi ade classes. One ti itei ion for selec- 
tion was that the writing had to com- 
plement the photos from the class 
posters, \eai hook photos and rele- 
vant clip art were also used to illus 
trate the anthology. 



Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

To prepare the posters, Gregg used 
a borrowed 3omm camera and one roll 
of 36-expo&ure film that was devel- 
oped and enlarged hy a formei stu- 
dent. Additional photos used in the 
antholog}. weie originalljv taken foi the 
school veai'hojk. A social studies 
teacher contrJ)Uted the di awing for 
the anthologv cover, and the printei 
who produce d the anthologv assisted 
Gregg in pi e^jaring the matei iai fui 
reproduction. 

TheanthoiOgv was an 8vr X 1 1" 
30-page book with 17 photos and a 
plastic comb binding The total tost 
\v as $358 for 100 books, vv hirJi Gregg 
sold for $2 each to help covei 
expenses. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Gr egg discovered that using photuo 
of familiar subjects made it easier for 
students to get inio the process of 
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writing and to write something they 
could take pride in. They also were 
more motivated to complete and revise 
their vv riting so it could be included 
in the anthologv . By combining writing 
w all photography, Gregg helped stu- 
dents dev eloj) their writing skills, and 
the illustrated anthologv gave them a 
product they could show with pride to 
family and friends. Because she 
thought u riting and photography are 
subjectiv e art forms, Gregg did not 
giv e ajjre- or post-test. But she did note 
definite impi^ov ement in writing abil- 
ity, as well as in spelhngand.grammar 
usage. 

Focus on V\ riting could be used 
in anv language arts class, accoruing to 
Gregg. By usin^ fewer or more pho- . 
tos, a teacher could simplify the pro- 
ject or provide a full semester of as* 
signnients. The anthologv could also be 
limited or expanded as funds permit. 

A 
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Using Slides to Focus on Writing as a Process 



Irene Payan 

Xe^auner liigli Scliool 
Negaiinee, Mi(;higan 

Subjfrf Knglisli 

Gnidc. 10 

' VI f ter seeing something f rorn 
another part of the world, Ithe 
students! developed global 
awareness and added one 
more dimension to becoming 
citizens of t fie world. 
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Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Irene Payan's sophomore students in 
a course entitled 'Facing Life " vv(M e re 
quired to practice various types of 
writing— descriptive themes, poetry, 
[)iographical sketches, and short sto 
ries For the first assignment— writing 
paragraphs— Payan devised an in 
striictional sec|U(?nce using slides to fa- 
cilitate the writing, revising, and re 
writing process Payan was a[)l(? to 
demonstrate to her students that 
writing was a process, not a finished 
product, as she showed them a series 
of slides three separate times— each 
tini(» for a differcMit purpose and each 
sliowing followed by studeiit discus 
sion and writing By showing the 
sli(l(\s »n a darkencKl room, I'ayan 
hop(»d to focus h(»r students' atten 
tion on the work at hand And by sepa 
r-ating th(» process of writing a cle- 
scr!ptiv(» paragi^aph into a s(;ri(»s of 
steps an(i o[)jectiv(»s, she could allow 
students to concentrate on one thing at 
a time and pac(» th(» I(\sson according 
to th(Mr])rogress, giving them fecHings 
of accon\ lishm(»nt rath(»r than 
frustration 
Activities 

Pa\ an show (»d hvv students a do/ 
(Ml shd(^ of (astles In Denmark. 5\\im, 
and Hussia Fhe students shared thcMr 
HMctions orally for about two minutes, 
and (»ach student w voir at l(»ast on*» 
(^pinion on his or h(*r paper. Ther stu- 
(i(nits exchanged pap(M\s to che{ k 
wh(»ther or not the written opinions 



wer(» valid. A feu of the students 
read their statements to the class. 

After this exchange of ideas, the 
slides w oiv, shown a second time. This 
time the students were to look for 
and write down specific facts that sup- 
ported their initial observation. While 
the students studied the slides, they 
added to and improved the content of 
their paragraphs. By this stage they 
had b(;come more observant and 
more critical of their ow n work. 

The fact that some students 
thought their paragraphs "still didn't 
sound right led to a discussion of the 
logical sequence of ideas. The students 
discussed which details vv ere most 
important— and thus should be shown 
or described first. The slides wen? re- 
ordered based on the students* sugge .- 
tions and then show n to the class for 
the third tiilie. Finally, students revised 
their paragraphs so that the specific 
details supporting their initial reac- 
tions were presented in logical order. 
Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Payan used slides from herpcM-son- 
al trips in other countries for this e\er- 
(rise. She found it stimulating to th(» 
students to view the castles she had 
photographed [)ecause then enjoycKl 
looking dt them and because they vver(» 
seeing something unusual. Payan sug- 
g(*sts that slides could also be provided 
by members of ihv community. The 
(*\penses were miniinaL 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

According to Payan, " The students 
not only wrote good paragraphs or es- 
says, they developed criteria for criti- 
cal reading— their own work as well as 
others'. 'She noticed that the stu- 
dents utilized their powers of imagina- 
tion and concentration more fully 
and that the good habits of communi- 
cation reinforced by the project pro- 
vided a solid foundation for later writ- 
ing assignments. Because the 
students shared their work after each 
step, they became aware of the im- 
portance of others' opinions and they 
accepted each othe»^'s criticisms dur- 
ing these peer proofreading sessions 
more readily than the teacher's. They 
also learned to appreciate each other's 
differences as they saw how ideas 
could be developed in many different 
ways— none any better or more cor- 
rect than any other. 

Payan suggests that any collection 
of slides that reveals unique features of 
a particular place— -for example, a lo- 
cal main street— could [)e used for a 
similar project. She herself has also 
used the same techni(iue to facilitate 
other types of writing. She used 
close* -up slides of flowers and leavers in 
a unit on haiku poetry. Later in the 
s(Mnestei , she used a scM icis of slides on 
a bullfight as the basisyfor student- 
w 1 itten news items and narrative 
essavs. 
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Santa Fe, A Portrait of Three Cultures 




Marilyn I.. Iluber 

SiUiU I'clligh SiiiDol 
SunUt \ {\ Now M(»\K'i) 

Subj(Tf hn^^lish 

Grddr 10- 12 (H(miio(1mII 

■ 77k? project prochu cd pride 
in their pictures, their 
cultures, their families and 
their writing, " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Marilyn Iluhcr'.s project vva.s (kvsigncd 
ti) help her .sUidrnLs Irani about pho- 
tijgraphy, learn nion* ahout th(»ir 
lirt n anil uthei i ultui (\s, dt v i lup a bet- 
t(M' sell iinag(*.aml iniprovi* Hkmi 
v\ n{\\% sl^ills I u do thi.s. ,shi' Im um iI 
nn Santa I"e ,s ru h ( ultuial hei itage- 
Indjan Spanish, am! \n^lu -hut aLsi^ 
(li^(i)vrHHl that hi i li i iiaf;!' sludiMits 
had theii uv\ n idca.s ahuut v\ hat t (jiKsti 
tuteil ( ultUHs ' Mil h as kjv\ndris 
(thnsr with luv\ -.liiu^ i ui atid \vk 
Un s" ftliDsi' lu iii^ in lin\ ini unii- 
housing piujei ts) 

I hr Dut^laniliii^ 1 1 suit ijf tlu' pi u 
|e( t, a( I online to liuhi i , u a,s a wvw 
iound stuih'nt pi iili' in v\ lii k I hr\ 
onsidei cil thi' linisheil pi odui ts a.s 
^o(hI a^ thosi' liuin a re^ulai i Kls.s 
Students leai ned phuto^i aplu . in i n 
though quite a fiw hailnevei taken a 
photo and i am fi orn honii\s v\ itluiut 
I aniei as, ani* aLsii hei anie nioi e int( r 
e.sted in \* riting a.s.si^nment.s. 



Activities 

Ikiljer introduced th(> pr(ij(>(U with 
(iis( iKs.sion.s and presentation.s on Santa 
I e iu.story and culture, di.splay.s of 
IJrole.sMonal |)hoto|^ra|)h.s, and gue.st 
.speakers on su(;h topics as photogra- 
phy, graphics, and layout and design. 
She also took photos in every class 
and posted them on the hullotin hoard. 

Students chose their topics and be- 
gan to plan their own photo pro|(u:ts 
lopics cov(M*ed an enormous range— 
iiK hiding a traditional wielding, ballet 
lessons, motorcycle racing, fiestas, 
scenic wonders, rock stars. Catholic 
saints, and horse? raising. While the 
students' inagnificeiit plans" some*- 
times coilid(»d rather painfully with 
lealitv v\henthev saw then pittures, 
this too u as part of the learning pi o- 
i I'ss, ac l ui ding to Ilubei Thev leai ned 
in I ompai ing their photos v\ ith pub- 
Ihslied lilies, seeing v\ hat thin did 
u I ung. jiui djiplv iiig nev\ teiJiiiii{u(\s 
Un bettei lesults 

Oiii e the SI hool viMi book staff had 
pi tM esM'd all the film and pi m ided the 
studi'iits i\ ith pi oof sheets, selections 
and pi lilts were made Ilubei oi a phu- 
ttigiaplu Ntuiicnt at this point piti lied 
in to help anv students u bo had not 
pi odut etl ai t cjjtable pittui es 

Students i hei keii theii fac ts \\ ith 
histoi V expel ts on the si hool staff aiui 
w I ote final diafts to be tvped hv a 
teai hei aide and In holiness students 
I he final step -that of designing theii 
own lavtiut and actually mounting the 
photos and compositions— was, ac- 



( ording to Ilubci , the must enjinable 

tor the students. 

Materials^ Resources/ and 

I^xpenses 

Iluiiian lesouii es came (lom both 
v\ ithm and outside the si hool. Si hool 
pel sonnel assisting widi the pi o|(n.t 
nil ludeil the libi ai lan, an ail\ anced \av 
glish teac hei \\ ho v\ as also a photog- 
laphei and local histoiian. t(Mcheisof 
Spanish, .soi i(jlog\ , liusine.sSi histoi \ , 
and )oui nalisni. and the school audiovi 
sual specialist. Outside soui c(»s in- 
I lulled a pi olessioiial v\ i itei >photogi a- 
phei , a gi aphit artist, a local camei a 
shop that denitmstiated different pi ait 
tones, the Place of the (iu\ ei noi s Mu- 
seum, and tlieOlnei LaFiiige Libiai v. 

Students used all types of ecjuip- 
iiient^iaiigiiigfioin Kodak Instama- 
tics to ancient box cameras. " 
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Outcomes and Adaptability 

Ilub(M' reports that the use of cam- 
el as opeiuul a neyy yyoi ld for tli(5se vv- 
medial students. She found that they 
leai ned at least (ilenicntaiy pliotogi a- 
pin, that tli(;ii attei dance improved 
and discipliiii? prohJeiiis diniimshed. 
I he pi ojei t produc»fil pride in then 
pictui es, then cultures, families, 
and then yy i iting* she concludes. 

She adds that yy liil(? she inter- 
tvy ineil this pi liject into the i ecjuii »»d 
Liiglish yy i iting and reading pro- 
gi am. otiKM teacliei s could adapt it to 
art, sociology, history , or almost any 
c iiei subject, V\ hile Santa I e may he 
unusual in retaining cleai -c ut mani- 
festations of Its thi (?e historical cul- 
tures, Hu be i suggests that any area 
has at least i eiiinants of cultui al 
differences. 

A 




A Cultural Study of Arkansas and Saline County for 
Eleventh Grade Non-College American Literature 



Alma J. Hahn 

IJiMilon Senior High hi hool 
BiMUon. Xrkan.scLs 

Subject: lA\i*\hh 

7 /]^? photography clement 
w as the key to the success of 
the unit. " 




Purpose «ind Description 
of Project 

Mina Hahn ii.scd this hands-on iv- 
s(»arrli and writing project to teach her 
•students how American and Knglisli 
literature relates to present day cul 
ture in central Arkansas, The unit in- 
cluded group n(?Id trips, ( reative \\ rit 
ing. speaking activ itie.s, and 
displays— all illustrated or documented 
with photographs Anoth(»r purpose 
was to us(» the final e\ aluation confer 
(Mic(» to help stMdents undcM stand 
how a t(*a( her (»\aluates this typ(M)t 
j)roject. 

Activities 

I he (Miiphasis of the liKM'ature unit 
was on tii(» intluenc(» of (»arly hngiish 
s(»ttl(»rs as they trav(»l(»d from N(»u * 
fjigland across the Appalachians to the 
Ozarks. I'ollowing 10 days of class 
stud\ , stud(Mits di\ id(»d into i cvscmh h 
groups and s(^le(n(»d a topu^ to pursu(» 
liom a list that ranged from historical 
sites to local ghost ston(\s to th(» lUMr- 
In aluiniiuiin plant. I\\(jda\s were 
spent planning ihr pro)(»cts which 
w(Me to eiu onipass onginai n*h(\ ich. a 
w I itten I eport. photo^iaphs. a i lass 
presentation, and a i ieati\(* a( ti\it\ . 
Most of the woi k was done outside 
the I Idssi oom as students i ai i led out 



research in si hool and cuunt\ hl)i ar- 
i(»s, n(»w spaper lil(?s. cemeteries, a lo( al 
mus(*uni. private; homes, and nearin 
Hot Springs National Tai k As the\ cloc- 
umont(;(l their work with photo- 
graphs, students called on the training 
given them hy a liistoiy teacher (and 
professional |)hotogi aphei ), 

To satisfy the re(|uir(Miient for cre- 
ative work. stud(;nts chose an in-( lass 
activity— *t(;llin' tales/' a form of oral 
literature dating from a period w Ikmi 
most settl(M s could not read Kach 
group also gave a 20- to 40-minute pre- 
sentation to the class on w hat they 
had learned Hieir photos and reports 
w (*r(* disj5lay(*d for everyone to 
study Ilahn met with each student to 
discuss the evaluation sheet gi\ en out 
at the beginning of th(* project The 
students were gi\(Mi good e\p(»rience 
in s(»lf-(»valuation as each was allowed 
to hav(» a voic(» in deciding h(»r or his 
grad(» after the\ compared actual ef 
forts to pr(»\ ioush set goals 

Materials, Resources, and 
Ixpenses 

I h(^ r(»sour( (\s needed \ ai led from 
gioup togiDup hut most pai tJi ipants 
made use of lihiaiu's. the slate s his 
toi \ (oinniission, Hot Spiings National 
Park, and pcMsonal intei \ iews with 
UhwI citiz(*ns. 

A school historv teach(»r/j)hotO' 
graph(»r (lis( usscmI th(» art of picture- 
taking. (l(Miionstrat(»d how to iis(» the 
camera, and assisted with specific 
prol)l(Miis that cam(» up during the 



j)io|e( t- Hahn spent less than $50 for 
th(? two rolls of film for each gorup 
and for processing. 
Outcomes and AdaptabiHty 

\ \\{} project provided these nonaca- 
demic students with an interesting and 
meaningful substitute for the tradi- 
tional. I equii (mI research pajKM'. btu- 
dent Miterest was sustained, and he- 
cause they enjoyed their work, they 
ac( oniplished more than they (expect- 
ed. I Ik; students self -est(;em was 
raise*(l as other students, including 
those from advanc(;d classes, show^ed 
interest ni. and sometinurs envy of, 
their w ork. Creative writing iiiipr()V(;(h 
and the project pi ovid.Ml insj^iration 
for the daily entries in the students' 
p(;rsonal w riting journals. Hahn 
found that the use of |)h()t()graphy en- 
abled her to see first-hand what the 
stud(;nts W(;r(Mloingan(l it helped stu- 
dents w ho did not read and w rite 
well to express w hat they had learned. 

Hahn suggests that this i(;search 
unit works e(|uallv well foi eIi\(Mith- 
or twelfth-grade students. The basic 
t(»(;hni(|ues (*mplo\e(l, in( hiding the 
ilot umentatioii of resean h thiough 
photogi aphs. could be incoi |)oi ate(l 
into SI ienc(;. lnstor\ . gov ei ninent, so- 
i lal sciem I*, and math studies, and the 
project could he adapted "for any l(»v- 
el f rom (»l(Miientiiry stiidcMits to college 
students/' 



North Dakota: Through the Eyes of Her Writers 



Margaroi Johnson 

KollaliiglKSohool 
Holla. Xorlh Dakola 

Subjort: hngli.sh 

Gnidr S(»(oiular\ 

7 bclicx c almost any group of 
students w ould enjoy 
photography, but students 
who normally dislike school 
seemed unusually receptive 
and rcsponsix e to the unit. ' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Margaret Johnson sol as ^m* goals ar» 
(|uaiiUingsUi(lonls wilh Xorlh Dakoia 
uriKM s and helping iheni lo improve 
llKMr wriiing skills- lo aeeoinplish Ihis, 
she (u-sign ul a projeel clunng which 
hei class would rcMci hooks hv Xorlh 
Dakola w nl*M\s and pr(?pare a slid(» 
presenlalior, wiihscnpl, lhal ilkislral- 
ed Iheaiilhors view sol lile in ihe 
slale. 

Activities 

Johnson assigned her sliidenls the 
hooks lo read, and as lh(\v r(»ad, ih(»y 
were lo seleci (|ooi(»s ihal secMiied lo 
exemplilv whal lh(» aulhors woiv sav- 
ing ahoul lif(» in Xorlh Dakola. Sh(» 
gave h( r sludenls som(» hasic inslriic- 
lion in laking pholographs and (mi- 
couraged Ihem to r(»ad lurlher ahoiil 
pholography lechni(|ue.s m ihe w rih 
len nialeriais she provided. I hey ihm 





walked around lown laking pi elimi^ 
nary pholographs, noling as they went 
lh(» suhjecL shuller speed, distance, 
and weather conditions for each slide. 
Aft(»r lh(ise slid()s were processed, 
slud(Miis w(»re able to determine the 
best techniques and conditions for 
laking th(» final slides. 

Once students had completed their 
reading, sel(»cted their (juotes. and sat- 
isfactorily CAplainod to Johnson what 
iho authors \Ver(» saying, they were al- 
lowed to go on th(» field ti ips'and pho- 
tograph appropriate subjects, Kvery 
student was involved in the photo- 
graphic activities. The script, incorpo» 
rating the quotes and relating them to 
th(» slid(\s. w as written and the com- 
iiKM-ically d(?veloped slides se(ju(»nc(»d 
lor th(? pres(>ntation. 15ecaus(» some of 
the slides did not turn out and ther(» 
was no tim(» to retake them» the final 
script had to be modified 



Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Two outside resource persons as- 
sisted Johnson- the local librarian who 
located books on photography and 
provided slide presentations as models 
for the students to follow; and John- 
son's husband, a freelance photogra- 
pher, who suggested ways of taking 
appropriate pictures w ith a limited 
area, critiqued the preliminary slides, 
and answwed students' questions 
throughout the project. 

The students shared 35mm cam- 
eras provided by Johnson and several 
of the students. Occasional use was 
made of the flash attachment and/or 
zoom lens. Jkiying the color slide film 
and developing and printing [ho slid(\s 
cost $125. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Johnson described many of th(» 12 
students in her class as in n(»ed of moti- 



/ 



vation to complete assigned work. 
She found this activity particularly 
motivating. Photography interested 
them because it was something differ- 
ent, and some students wiio "hated" 
fiction were quite willing to read about 
photography /rhese students enjoyed 
getting out of school on field tups, and 
because the relat(?d coui sewoi k had 
to be completed before the\ could go 
on the trips, they began finishing 
their work. The slides had to be taken 
onl\ in the local areas, so students 
sometimes had to imp/owsu, to think 
of creative ways to represent objects 
that were unavailable for realistic pho- 
tography. Johnson summai ized by 
saying that the unit's goals were 
accomplished and that photography 
proved to be a x aluahle classroom tool. 

Johnson characterized the project 
as relatively simple to implement. She 
recommended taking the slides earli- 
er in the course to allow time foi anv 
necessary reshooting before the final 
script is written. The activity could eas- 
ily he adapted to a continuing project 
with monthly field trips throughout 
the school year This would allow stu- 
dents to depict different seasons and. 
tluis> different feelings. Johnson 
states, "1 would recommend a similar 
project toother teachers, especially if 
they have difficult classes to teach?' 
She suggests, however, a maximum 
group size of 20, although sometimes 
she found it f^fficult to oversee simul- 
taneously 1.. . 12 students' activities on 
th(» field trips. 
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Writing to Photography/Photography to Writing 



Steven Yoiira 

UniversUy of Maine— Orono 
Orono, Maine 

Subject: Englisli/Phoiographv 
Grade: Higher Eckica lion 

''Students' comments and 
actions reflected increased 
insight as they began to see 
photography as rhetoric, as 
language, and to see the 
analogies between 
photographic and verbal 
e^cpression. That 
understanding expanded 
their concept of literacy and 
encouraged them to explore 
new possibilities in their 
writing. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Pro- jct 

Sleven Youra deveioj)eci a writing 
and pholograph V projocl forsludenUs 
in his Introduclion lo Language and 
Literature course. He delineated two 
goals for his project: (J) to improve 
students' writing bv incorporating 
photography into descriptive and 
narrative writing exercises designed to 
inspire more varied and creative per- 
spectives, and (2) to enhance visual as 
well as voii)al literacy. 



Activities 

Youra carefully designed a se- 
quence of lessons and assignments 
aimed at increasing complexity of 
task and active student participation as 
well as increased verbal and visual 
satisfaction. Each activity was preced- 
ed and followed by class discussion 
about: 

1. Advertisements: Youra ex- 
plained to the students how words and 
photos can cooperate rhetorically. 
Students divided into small groups to 
discuss individual ads; Uien each 
group "taught" its ad to the rest of the 
class. Next, each student selected an 
ad and prejjared an essay on his or her 
response lo it, focusing on visual and 
verbal elements. 

2 Old Snapshots: Pairs of students 
were each givni an old snapshot (C. 
1910) and asked to write in the 
"voice" of the person pictured, thus re- 
vealing personality, situation, and 
setting. 

3 VV^hat I Saw: Students viewed a 
series of photos, wrote a paragraph de- 
scribing what each showed, and then 
read on to discover others' reactions as 
well as the "real" situation. 

4 Marcel and Gaston: Students 
reviewed two j)h olographic essays, 
one on a farmer and one on a 
woodcutter. 

5 "Looking at Photographs"* Stu- 
dents read this introductory article by 
Bayer. 

6 Portraits: Students viewed por- 
trait collections by Arbus, Avedon, and 




Karsh. Each student wrote a one page 
essay on each collection in which he or 
she commented on what appeared to 
be "characteristic" of each photogra- 
pher and analyzed one photo in 
detail 

7 Project Planning: Students pre- 
pared shooting plans for their portrait 
of a class member. These plans were 
critiqued during class discussion. 

8. Final Project: Students spent 
about three we».I;s writing and photo- 
graphing, reporting their progress 
and problems to classmates, and offer- 
ing suggestions and critipal reactions 
to each other's wbrkt — ^ 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Youra provided old snaj)shots for 
the second writing activity; the articles 
and portraits used in other activities 
were made available through the uni- 
versity's library. Students supplied a 
variety of cameras which were shared. 
Film was developed by a university 



staff member and local commercial 
processors. Youra estimated that 
each student took about 12 photos at a 
cost of about $10 per student. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

To judge the progress of his stu- 
dents, Youra compared work done ear- 
ly in the term with the variety of de- 
scriptive and narrative writing options 
completed during the project. He 
found their writing significantly im- 
proved and "less advanced students 
made surprising strides, as they be- 
came creatively engaged by the con- 
nections between writing and 
photography." 

According to Youra, "In carrying 
out this project, my students and I 
have discovered what might, in fact, 
be a fundamental principle of learning: 
creative, unconventional approaches 
to learning produce initial anxiety but 
subsequent pleasure." 

Youra thinks it important that stu- 
dents controlled the production and 
use of the photographic subject mat- 
ter in their final essays. This "valuable 
and unusual situation for students" 
gave them a strong sense of authority 
and responsibility which they would 
not get from activities that put them in 
the position of mere commentators 
on others' ideas. 

Youra concludes that his project 
can be easily, replicated and adapted to 
a variety of settings because it is not 
dependent on technical equipment and 
because the viewing materials used in 
the early activities are very flexible. 
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Photography for Creative Writing 



Catherine A. Lulz 

(I(?orgia MiliUirv College 
Kingsville Naval Air Slalion 
Kingsville/Iexa.s 

Subject: Kiiglisli'(!oiiiposilion 

Grade: I Iiglier Ed uca lion 

"... the purpose of this 
project was to create 
excitement and interest in 
writing by using pictures they 
had taken as the basis for 
their themes .... This type of 
writing seemed to help the 
students overcome the fears 
they have toward writing. " 



Purpose and Description 
oi Project 

Calherine ImU uiipIenieiUed (:r(>aliv(» 
wr'ling aclivilie.s I)as0(l on sludent- 
taken pholographs in hnr coni|)Osi- 
tion course a.s a way of g(uierating 
cilemenl and an mUM-esl in wrUing 
among her .sludenls. Lach student was 
given four writing assigniiKMits, each 
to he illustrated hy a picture taken for 
the class: the first two themes w(M*e 
to express the thoughts of a p(M\soiu ei- 
ther alone or in a group, with the stu- 
dents using light and composition to 
(rivate a particular mood in (uich pho* 



to, th(» third theme was to be bas(»d on 
a pictun» ofa road or path, with the 
student expressing her or his thoughts 
while looking down the road; the fi- 
nal picture was to he of an inanimate 
object with the theme expressing 
what the student imagined the object 
might be thinking if it (;ould think. 
Lutz hoped that a challenging and yet 
enjoyable activity such as this would 
not onl\ strengthen students w riting 
.skills but also iinpi uv then attitude 
tuuai d u I itia^ and then KHifldence in 
their ow n abilities to w rite a good 
them(» 

Activities 

To pi-epare her students for the 
writing/photography assignments 
Lutz held several class discussions. 
She provided example photos ol people 
and objects, and they discussed how 
to use camera filters and how to create 
moods photographically through 
lighting and composition. The class 
made two field trips to a local park 
where students experimented with 
lighting effects as they photographed 
p(»ople, paths, and interesting objects 
lor iheir themes. After the photos 
were developed and the themes writ- 
ten, Lutz's students discussed which 
photos they liked best and why. Some 
of the themes were also discussed in 
class. 




Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Lutz's students provided their own 
cariieras and film for the project. The 
only expenses involved were for the 
pictures she took for class discussion 
and transportation for the field trips. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Because Lutz's main concerns wew 
to stimulate student interest and to de- 
velop creativity, she did not stress 
grammatical mistakes as much on 
these assignments as she would on 
later themes, Fu si, she wanted to help 
students overcome their fear of writ- 
ing, to convince them that each had 
something of value to say. Af ter the 
students had develped confidence in 
their u riting ability, she planned to 
place mure emphasis on i uii ect gi «uii- 
mar, punctuation, and spelling. Lutz 
deems the project succcKSsful because? 
of the enthusiasm expresscul by the 
students for the assignment. They 
showed interest and eagerness as 
soon as she explained the project. She 
also found that the project activities 
fostered class involvement, class par- 
ticipation, and cooperation A num- 
ber of students also developed a con- 
tinuing interest in photography 
Lutz suggests that her pmject 
could be used in almost any English 
class. The activities stimulat interest 
and creativity since each student is 
producing original writing as well as 
photographs. If cameras are not avail- 
able for every student, she recom- 
mends dividing the class into small 
groups that could then share 
cameras. 
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Have Camera—Will Travel Through Time 



Jov(u» r. Burko 

(icorgo C: Mai\shaH Fligh S( hool 
Falls Chunli.Xirginia 

Suhjcci: Ilislory 

Gt air. WiiMWiU 

"At the photo sessions it was 
apparent the students were 
looking at the paintings with 
greater intensity than is 
usuaUv the case. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Jo\ cc Bui kPh priinai \ goal u as lu 
.simruire an assignnioiU lhal would 
stiinuialc crcau\ ily and encourage? 
tlie skill of concopluali/Jng*'— in con- 
trast to so much schoolu ork lhal is 
faclual and nial(>rial in nalurcv The 
clas> of 50 gifKKl and ialenl(»cl lenth 
gradei s was ask(>d lo recToai(» and 
photograph a work (jf art that could 
represent a particular concept or 
theme" and to write a paper hased on 
that theme, Stud(?nts were recjuir(>d io 
develop a parallel hetween the possi- 
hle symboli,sm of th(» work of art and 
some liistorical point of view. 
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Activities 

Students were divided into four 
groups, each group being given one of 
th(» following works of art to dupli- 
cate as a group, and issues to address 
in the individual papers. 

The Duke of Urbino (della lM\inc(;- 
sea) F^esearch the Duke of Urbino or 
another wealthy patron of the arts 
to gather information allowingyou 
to refute or support Kenneth 
Clark's statement, 'Great wealth is 
destructive of great art " 
' The Ideal City." Build a thnje- 
dimensional model of the original 
flat piece made with inlaid wood 
FA'aniine the importance of per- 
spective to the historian (as distinct 
from artist's perspective). How do 
historians avoid bias? How signifi- 
cant is the span of time between 
the original events and the histori- 



an's analysis? Does a good historian 
need information beyond factual or 
chronological data? 
" I he Moneychanger and His Wife" 
(Massys). Discuss the use and impor- 
tance of art as an historical re- 
search tool. 

'The Death of Marat" (David). Ana- 
lyze the effect of assassination on a 
country's politics. 

Kach group selected a leader, gath- 
ered props, arranged and rehearsed 
each photo, and then photographed 
their subject. 

The individual papers were devel- 
oped in three steps: (1) initial group dis- 
cussion to ensure understanding of 
the topics, (2) group meetings follow- 
ing individual research to discuss 
findings and refine the topic; (3) prepa- 
ration of individual papers. At the 
end of the project, students took a day 



to share their reactions to the assign- 
ment, any problems encountered, and 
what they liad learned. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Purchased materials u ere the film 
(plus the cost of developing) and the 
posterboard for the model. Parents 
contributed costumes and props, and 
two class members who were active 
in the drama department did the nec- 
essary makeup. The overall cost was 
S32. ' 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Burke found that her students' 
iuvareness of such details as color, 
light, and arrangement increased as 
they analyzed and duplicated the 
works of art They came to see how 
symbolic the visual arts could be as 
they developed parallels between 
what was seen and what was written. 
She also noted that the project be- 
came student-centered in nature. She 
realized that her suggestions might 
discourage or distort her students' cre- 
ativity. Beyond offering some basic 
advice> Burke concluded "that a 'hands- 
off'attitude worked best." 

Burke suggested that the project 
would be readily adaptable to other 
subject areas. For example, a psychol- 
ogy or sociology teacher could use 
Munch s "The Scream" or "Anxiety" 
as the basis for a discussion or paper 
on modern alienation or loneliness in 
society. A philosophy teacher could 
carry out a similar project using "The 
School of Athens." 
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^THIRD PRIZE WINNER— ELEMENTARi 



''You Can't Catch MeV'-- 



Introducing Young Children to the School Setting 



Shirley F.Wyatt 

Mansfield Township bchooi 
Porl Murray, New Jersey 

Subject: Language Arts 

Grade: Kindergarten 

'To the five-year-old, the 
bridge from home to school is 
not one easily traveled." 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

School can be a strange and frighten- 
ing place for the new kindergartener, 
but Shirley Wyalt's project uses pho- 
tography to help bridge the home/ 
school gap and familiarize children 



with school personnel and operations. 
And she begins this effort before the 
youngsters even set foot in "this big, 
wonderful, new, but awesome, place" 
called school. 

A week prior io the opening of 
school, Wyatt writes a personal letter 
to each student, asking him or her to 
"draw me a picture of you "so that "on 
the first day of school I will know 
who you are.' deceiving and respond- 
ing to the letter gives parents and 
child a stimulus for discussing what 
the child can expect at school, and on 
opening day, the children are greeted 
by their own artwork on the class 
bulletin board. However, that's just the 
beginning. 

The second phase of the project 
concentrates on having the children 
meet and get to know the profession- 
al and support personnel at the school, 
including office workers, bus drivers, 
custodian, cafeteria workers, and oth- 
ers. The focus for these introductions 
is an adventure during which the chil- 
dren prepare a gingerbread figure, 
find thai it has disappeared, follow 
clues around the school, and eventu- 
ally recapture the elusive treat. 

Finally, Wyatt adds an extra magic 
touch to the children's experience by 
re-creating their prospective first- 
grade teachers' poses and taking more 
photographs— but this t'me with a 



gingerbread figure somewhere in the 
background. Then she posts these 
photos and waits for youngsters to 
make their miraculous discoveries. 

The teacher finds that this three- 
pronged use of photography helps her 
students more quickly become com^ 
fortable at school, develop a good self- 
image> learn r^quencing of activities, 
and practice visual discrimination. In 
addition, they learn about the physi- 
cal layout of the school, get to know 
school personnel and understand 
their roles, and come to appreciate the 
uses of photographs to record events. 

But, most important, concludes 
Wyatt, the project helps children come 
to view school as a place "where 
something wonderful will happen." 




Activities 

Activities m this project fall into 
three phases. 

Phase I— Children receive letter 
from Wyatt and return a drawing of 
themselves in the self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes she provides. 
These drawmgs are displayed on 
the bulletin board on the first day of 
school. 

The class discusses the drawings, 
and the teacher takes instant photos 
of each child to add to the display. 
The next day, she takes a class photo 
and the class discusses the se- 
quence of events that led to the class 
picture. The children act as models 
for creation of a photo essay about 
what has happened. 
Phase II— Teacher and students 
prepare gingerbread batter and cut 
out a large cookie. They take it to 
the kitchen and meet the cook, who 
is to bake it. Since the cookie will 
not be ready until the next day, the - 
teacher ends the activity by read- 
ing the story of the "The Ginger- 
bread Man," which is designed to 
produce speculation that the chil- 
dren's cookie, like the figure in the 
story, might be a runaway. 
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When the class returns to the 
kitchen, the cookie is indeed miss 
ing \ batter smudged note directs 
the children to the school nurse 
While they are searching her of 
fice they learn about her equipment 
and how she helps children For 
several days they visit other school 
"helper*^ "and continue to take pho 
los and lie photographed by the 
teacher The clues that carry the 
children on their search and the 
photographs are added to the hul 
letin t)oard 

\t laj>t. the cuukie i^ found in the 
main uffice, bulletin buiiui phutu^ 
lire uj>ed to levievv the i>equenct uf 
activitici), and theLhikiren v\iitea 
thank you letter to the school staff 
and display it in the lobby. They also 
draw five foot high figures of the 
school staff members, using the pho 
tos they have taken to revieu bod\ 
parts, names, special clothing, etc , 
and display these likenesses in the 
classroom 

An open hou^e coiiLludei> Phai>e II, 
and parents are iriv ited to take home 
the child 6 initial drawmg of him- 
self 01 heri>elf, along with the firut 
instant photo of the child taken by 
the teacher. 



Phase III— In preparation for an 
orientation visit to first grade, the 
children discuss their disappear 
ing/reappearing gingerbread figure, 
bake gingerbread cookies for the 
prospective kindergarteners who 
\\ ill be V isiling their classroom, and 
decorate paper gingerbread figures 
for the bulletin board. They also 
pi actice using indiv idual non instant 
cameras. 

The children visit the classrooms 
and teachers they will have in the 
first grade and photograph the 
teachers. At the same time, pre- 
schoolers are visiting the kirider- 
ga/ ten i oom, receiving their oi lenta- 
tion, and receiving then snacks 
and gifts. 

Later, Wyatt re poses the first- 
grade teachers with a gingerbread 
figure somewhere in the back- 
ground. U hile these photos are be- 
ing developed, the children review 
their orientation experiences, and 
recycle some of their activities by 
meeting with and photographing 
j>uch people as their music-teacher- 
to-be and the school cooks, who 
teach them cafeteria procedures. 
Finally, the "doctored" photos 
come back and dre posted. The chil- 
dren, who Wyatt says are still "see- 
ing imaginary footprints and smell- 
ing bogui^ aromas" of the 
gingerbread figures who mysteri- 
ously appeared in their photos, get 
a photo as a keepsake. 
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Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

School personnel were essential re- 
sources for this project, accorumg to 
Wyatt. Among those who participat- 
ed were the cafeteria staff, custodian, 
school secretaries, bus driver, school 
nurse, administrators, and librarian. 

Cameras used were the teacher s 
Kodak Colorburst and 15 Diana cam- 
eras that she borrowed. Eight 10- 
print packs of instant film were used, 
and five rolls of TX-120 film. Other 
materials were stamps, paper, enve- 
lopes, gingerbread mix and mold, 
utensils for batter, chart paper , mark- 
ers, stickers, crayons, construction 
paper, and Kraft paper. The total cost 
for 30 children, according to Wyatt, 
was $125. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Wyatt finds that the children get so 
involved in their photo-recorded ad- 
ventures that the jitters of starting 
school are left far behind.* They also 
gain a spirit of togetherness and are 
exposed to the magic of photography. 
Because the school is located in an 
area with a highly transient popula- 
tion, Wyatt believes that it is especial- 
ly important that her students gain a 
feeling of instant acceptance and 
quickly learn school survival skills. 

The photographs that are taken 
throughout the project help confirm 



the children's concept of self, notes 
the teacher, and the youngsters devel- 
op a positive image of school because 
they quickly get familiar with their 
physical environment and the people 
they can turn to for help. They also 
learn teamwork and to discard their 
own fears in their concern about their 
lost comrade— the gingerbread man. 

Wyatt also finds that the children 
display an immediate 'villingness to go 
outside their own classroom and to 
interact with new people. The continu- 
ing thematic involvement of the gin- 
gerbread figure and the use of photog- 
raphy help the children with recall 
and sequencing activities. And perhaps 
most important, the children develop 
a level of self-confidence that makes 
them eager to proceed to first grade. 

The teacher notes that others can 
use this unit in whole or part since it 
breaks neatly into three activitiy 
blocks. It could be expanded to include 
not just school but community "help- 
ers/'Teacher and students could also 
take part in the photo processing and 
printing if darkroom facilities were 
available at the school. And, of 
course, other teachers could focus on 
other themes 



Photographs for Process and Product: Language Experience Pages 



Caroline K. Winkel 

Clifton Avenue School 
l.ake\voo(l, New Jersey 

Subject: Lanf^uage Arts 

Gnuie. h (MonohngUtihBilingUiil 
and Hemeclial) 

"The number of fingerprints, 
smudges, and dogeared 
corners on the Language 
Experience Pages may be the 
most valid measure of their 
worth." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Caroline Winkel Ui>ed |)hulugi iiph.s uf 
her kindeigartenei .s at u urk and pla\ 
lo creale Language KApei ience Pageh 
(l,KP.s) dial include taj)lion.s in the thil 
dren'i> wurds, a.s tlictaled iu Ihe leaeh 
ei in die form and langUiige ino.sl ( oni- 
fortahle for die children. These 
|)er,sonali/ed, illuslialed leMh ueie 
dien UM'd to mull\ale reading and to 
picbent piinleil language lu a hihngual 
group and a monolingual one." ex- 
plains Winkel. 

The leaclier stresses ihe impor- 
lanceof using an inslanl camera to im 
niediateK rapture and retain thecliil 
dren's interest in the ac ti\ itics being 
photographed so that thcv avc eagci 
to supply captions. She also allowed 



the childien to uccasiunalK take pho- 
tos to be used on the sheets. The cap 
tions were color-coded according to 
whether they were in English or Span- 
ish, since most of her students were 
Hispanic, with varying degrees of bilin- 
gual proficiency 

Winkel used the pages to supple- 
ment ti e core reading curriculum and 
also made them available at all times 
for "choice reading. ' She found that 
they "were more inviting than other 
reading material because a) they were 
authored hy the chiklren and b) the 
illustrations were instant and literal in 
a way that only photographs can !)e/' 
Activities 

According to Winkel. the beauty of 
the project is that it is so simj)le while 
also proving so effective in using th(» 
children's interest in their own photo 
graphs and activities "to motivate a 
positive attitude toward and interest in 
print "The basic procedure is as 
follows* 

Photograph ui have a child photo 
graph a classroom scene oi event — 
( liildren at woi k oi pla\ , at at i i\ al 
or departure, during routine activi- 
ties or on a special occasion, candid 
or posed 

Mount the photogi aph on a slu;et 
of tagboard and ask an indiv idual 
child 01 a small gi oup to comment 
on the pictuie so thtit the teachci 
Clin use \\ hat the\ sa\ tu w i ite a 
caption- 




Use the pages in reading exercises 
and have them available for the chil- 
dren to browse through. Winkel 
sa\s the photos stimulated language 
use as the chiiilren de\ eloped the 
initial captions, later pro\ ided the 
context in which to search for 
pai ticulai lettei s and woi ds, and 
continued togeneiate fui thei lan- 
guage as the\ wei e studied and 
discussed. 

instructional activities based on the 
pages included word attack/phonics 
skills, which called on the young- 
sters to identify particular words, 
sounds, or letters, compreliension, 
which required them to create alter- 
native captions or group pages ac- 
cording to different tbcmes. and lan- 
guage development, which had the 



childien suggest additional events to 
photogra|)h and discuss the photo- 
graphic jjrocess. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Winkel used her own instant cam- 
era and such school materials as tag- 
board and masking tape to construct 
the pages. Only cost items were felt -tip 
pens, film, and flashbulbs, which she 
says amounted to less than S50over a 
four-month period. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Winkel says that "the l eadinf^ and 
reading-like behavior demonstrated by 
my kindergarteners were testimony 
to the effectiveness of the LKPs in nioii- 
vatinga positive attitude toward 
print, hhe notes that the children 

poi ed ovei th(* loose piiges during 
plav time as u ell as during reading 
choice time and tiiat indu idual pu- 
pils, almost-ieiideis as well as readers, 
asked to read pages to the whole 
class.' She also found that the children 

( onsti ucted e\ ei -iiiui e-ekib(jriUe 
piojc;cts u all then blocks and linker 

lovs in the expectation of being 
photographed. 

riie teacher also belie* es that the 
adaptability of LEPs is \irtuall\ limit- 
less. She ad\ ises that the pages can l)e 
used SI ( cessfulK with ain grouj) o/ 
children \\ ho have had little exposure 
to pi int, \\ bethel b(;ctius(* of iige, scjcio- 
economic backgrouncL and br IcMrii 
ing problems. 
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Adding ^^Snap^^ to Language Arts 



xMarti We^lover Sthutz 

Robinson Elemental) School 
Monroe, Louisiana 

Subject Language XitsWiiting 

Grade 1 

"The noxelty of using the 
camera created instant 
enthusiasm for the project. 
The enthusiasm endured 
because everyone was so 
in\ oh ed and e\ eryone 
e.xperienced success in all 
phases of the project. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Mai ti bthulz s ill si gi adei s luuiv pho- 
tugi apiih of tiiemseiv es , animals and 
o!;|t»c ii> and used iht se phutus as 
spiiiig!)uaids tui vvnling slui les plavs, 
piiulu ( apliuns lULiu slnps ads tui 
pr(Kiu< ts andgifffing lard mpssagps 
( hildr tMi vv ho v\ ei e c onv inc ed that 
thev didn t know how to vvnle t re- 
ativelv In iame aiiumplished authuis 
and as a ft sult. gained tunfideiite and 
self worth. 
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\mong ihe language skills the 
youngsters acquired or strengthened 
were recognizing main ideas, cause 
and effect, realit} and fantas> , and 
synonyms and antonvms, sequenc 
ing; predicting outcomes, drawing con 
elusions, and -^elating reading to ilkis 
Iralions, according to Schutz The 
children also took pride in the photo 
graphic skills thev developed, adds 
Schutz, and "were especiallv thrilled 
when the third grade classes v isited 
the room and complimented them on 
the work "She noted that an extremely 
quiet child "produced an amazing 
flow of chatter for her puppet and an 
other who had not spoken in com 
plele sentences for most of the year be 
came our favorite puppeteer." 
Actmtics 

Schutz first introduced the chil- 
dren to the camera and accessories 
such as flash, cable release, tripod, 
and various lenses. An amateur phu- 
lographer \ isited the class to demon- 
strate how the equipment worked and 
allowed the children to practice. 

Writing activities began bv having 
the children look through books to get 
ideas for storv I'Jlos and choose si.x 
they wanted to illustrate. The young- 
sters made some props themselve. 
and brought otheis from home.Thtv 
studied photos Schutz brought in for 
discussions of focus and composition. 
The class was sorted into committees 
to St t jp the shots anti take the pit 
lures to suit such titles as "The Frog 
and the Elf" and "^*ardi Gras." In the 



process, thev also tried out different 
lenses and decided that the telephuto 
lens worked best for their purposes. 

With photos and titles in hand, the 
children then spent about two weeks 
writing stories to match. The chil- 
dren's stories on each topic were gath 
ered into booklets, with the motivat- 
ing picture and title on the front. The 
booklets were available on the activity 
table for the children to read, and 
thev were also allowed to read the sto- 
ries to other classes. One of the sto- 
ries was chosen as the basis for a se- 
quencing activity, with photos being 
taken for each main idea of the storv 
and then mounted on the magnetic 
board in sequence as me storv was 
retold. 

According to the teacher, the chil 
drcns favorite activitv was "Puppets 
and Plays," in which they photo- 
graphed each other posing with tovs 
and other props, cut out the photos, 
and stapled them on craft sticks. 
Working in pairs, the children impro 
vised dialogue for the puppets of their 
choice The teacher wrote the dia 
logue on the board and had the chil- 
dren retell the story in the correct se 
(juence The children were "amazed 
that this game had resulted in the ere 
ation of a plav/' according toSchut/ 
The children then decided on titles 
for those plays, and the teacher tvped 
some of them and displayed them in 
folders with the photo puppets 



In other e.xertisjs, the children 
used photos left over from^heir earlier 
projects to create a "That's Incredi- 
jle" photo montage of fantasv scenes, 
such as a bov in a large boot and chil- 
dren reading to bears, and then wrote 
stories based on tliese creations. 
Thev took additional photos, wrote 
group stories, and independently 
wrote math problems based on these 
Math Monsters." Again using left- 
over photos, they developed a rebus 
storv tving together several unrelat- 
ed shots. They also studied advertise- 
ments and turned them into "Bloop- 
ers" bv substituting opposite words for 
such frequent advertising terms as 
"good,*' "soft," and "clean", wrote their 
own ads and bloopers to go with pho- 
tos they took of such products as 
mouthwash, and developed displavs 
of antonyms. 

,-Among their final activ Ities, the 
children took photos of themselves and 
w rote messages to create Mother 's 
Dav cards, practiced turning some of 
their stories into plays and vice versa, 
and used cut-out photos and speech 
balloons to make a comic book. 
Matcriaisi Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Among human r esoiii ces were an 
amateur photogi apher , the school li- 
brai lan who supplied reference 
books, the French teacher who wa^ a 
lesource on the Mardi Gras, and sixth 
graders who helped the children with 
spelling. Parents and older siblings 



also helped children who wanted to 
take puppets home to write stories 
about. 

Equipment included the teachers 
Jonim camera, flash, cable release, tri- 
pod, and V anous lenses. She pur- 
chased nine rolls of color film, folders 
for booklets, construction paper, 
notebook paper, glue, flash batteries, 
riiarkeis, 8 x lU envelopes, and craft 
sticks. Expenses totaled about SlJO. 
Matei lals were laminated at the 
school media center. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Schutz concluded that testing 
showed that her children had grown 
considerably in vocabulary and in 
their understanding of mam ideas and 
sequencing. She also saw a noticeable 
improvement in daily reading grades 
and discovered in oral questioning 
that the students demonstrated ' an 
amazing retention of the basics of 
photography. In addition, with the 
photographs promoting a flow of 
ideas, the children realized they could 
write stories, plays, and more and 
took great pride in their accom- 
plishments. 

Hie teacher believes that all the ac- 
tivities of her project could be used in 
any first gi ade class and could be 
adapted for third and fourth grades 
too. Judging from the changes in be- 
liavioi that I noted in my class, any 
child with a self-image problem (slow 
leai ner, handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, extremely shy) would benefit 
from this project/' 
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First-Grade Photography 



VelmaKingsley 

liullaiul LiunienUii \ M;houi 
HuHand,6hio 

Subject' Languago Arts 

Grade: 1 

'The marvel is that young 
children are able to produce 
such good pictures with only 
a little instruction on a simple 
camera and also to write such 
interesting sentences legibly/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Velma Kingsiey and her 24 first - 
graders look photographs of each 
other, school workers, and special 
events during the school year, u rote 
about the photos, and created four 
group books to be kept in the class 
room and the school library— plus 
small indiviaual booklets to take 
home to |)arcnts 

The activities leading up to compi 
lation of the books were designed to 
improve the students' handwriting 
and composition skills, their reading 
comprehension and vocabularies, 
their self concepts, and their under 
standing and appreciation of the 
people who make a school work. The 
students' products included: 

"First Grade, Holland School/' 

which contains snapshots of each 

student. 



"School VVorkers,''\vhicIi features 
photos of \ariou5 staff members, 
from the director of instruction to 
a cafeteria worker. 
"Class of '95/' which mcludes can* 
UiJ sliots of the children at work, 
along with the students' own sto- 
I ^es about themselves. 
The Year in Review/ which high- 
lights special events such as parties 
and field trips. 
Activities 

The teacher took initial snapshots 
of the students to stimulate the writing 
of captions by the class about each 
child. These photos were mounted and 
displayed in the hall outside the class* 
room before being laminated on pages 
with the captions and sewn into con- 
tact paper-covered cardbook bindings. 
The book was an "instant reader," 
says Kingsiey, because all could read 
what they had written themselves. 

Student-photographers were cho- 
sen on the basis of the best handwrit- 
ing as the childr n copied the group- 
composed article about this and 
subsequent interview subjects. 
Handwriting made a drastic change 
for the better/' notes the teacher. 
VVIien interviews were complete and 
photos taken, they were mounted, 
laminated, and bound into books. 

The third book included photos of 
the children involved in various activi* 



ties and entailed each child writing a 
cunsideiabh longer article about his or 
her likes, dislikes, and future plans. 
These longer items were typed by a 
parent volunteer before being lami* 
nated and bound with the photos. 
Since a new camera had been pur- 
chased about this time and the chil- 
dren took additional pictures, they 
hiid enough to use the best ones in the 
class book— "Class of '95"— while com- 
bining the others with student writing 
in little "All About Me" booklets to 
take home. 

The success of the first tliree books 
now inspired yet another— "The Year 
in Review"— to preserve photos of the 
many special happenings the children 
had taken part in during the year. All 
the class books will be kept m the class- 
room except for "Class of '95," which 
was donated to the school library 
Materials; Resources; and 
Equipment ^ 

Human resources included school 
staff, school secretaries, parent volun- 
teers, and Kingsley's husband, who 
taught the children about simple cam 
era mechanics. Cameras included 
what the teacher describes as her 
"cheap little flash camera" and a Ko 
dak 600 camera that was bought later. 
Both used ASA 400 fast film. Materi 
als for the books were available at the 
school; the camera, film, and 
developing cost about $150. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Kingsiey found that the books stim- 
ulated reading, that even students 




"whose handwriting seemed hopeless 
made definite improvement and pro- 
gress, that story and sentence compo- 
sition had positively improved the chil- 
dren's writing skills, and that 
improved attitudes and self-image 
were demonstrated through fewer 
discipline problems and more pride in 
accomplishments and learning on 
their own." 

The teacher also believes that any 
class can use tiie camera to elevate self- 
esteem and motivate writing. Adapta- 
tions of difficulty could be made for 
higher grades. 
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Project Pride 



Megan S. I'ricc? 

(silver KIcMUMilarv School 
I a an.sville* Indiana 

Suhjrd, Language AiLs 

Grade: 1 

Trojecl Pride caused Culver 
School to be neater, cleaner, 
and more organized just by 
the fact that roving 
photographers were on the 
looser 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Megan I'ric'c and her 27 (ii si gi ad(M\s 
.S(U out lo learn more ahoul ihv opera 
lions and personnel of Iheir school 
and U) share what Ihev learned uitli 
other students and teac hei s and the 
eommunit\ at large Their plu)togiaj)h 
i( od\sse\ culminated in the (leation 
of a three sid' d nun al made up of 4' x 
G'displav panels with appropi late 
( aptions lor the G5 ( oloi photos t o\ ei 
ing these panels 

I'rico s projec t was designed not 
just to instill in hei students a sense of 
pi ide in th(Mi school hut also to lein 
force the importance of the recenllv 
completed s( hool as a commitment 
In the(ommunit\ toanetonomitalK 
depressed area in the innei cit\ . Olh 
CI goals were to help the fii si gi adei s 
leai n ahout the personnel, ser\ ices, 
and special areas of the huilding; im- 




pro\ e the \ oungstei s' language and 
grammar skills 

In the cours(» of th(? project, says 
Price, the students gained skills, confi- 
deuce, and pride, and olhei classes 
hecameso much iinoKed that lhe\ or- 
ganized special e\ ents just to "get in 
the picture "Their imposing nuiral 
now stands in the central entrance of 
llie school and is the center of atlen- 
u'on among students, teachers, sup 
port staff, parents, and other visitors 
lo the school 
Activities 

The project went into action after 
only five lo-minule discussion/demon- 
sti alion lessons on camei a opei a 
lion— <n en though none of the stu 
dents had e\ei taken a photogiaph. 
Students practiced handling and oper- 
ating a box camera first, moved on to 
35mm e(iuipment,and then ventured 
out on then i ov ing i epoi ter assign- 
ments (atcompanied In an adult). 

Dui ing then photo cm ui sions, the 
students look pictui c»s of different ar- 
eas ill the .school, of special e\ ents, 
and of people doing tilings— fi om 
luiu 111 oom pel sonnel dui ing food 
pi cpai ation to students using shop 
cf|utpiTicnt and coiiiputei s. Class dis- 
( ussiuns ueie held lo plan the subjects 
needed foi the display. 

The children ueie also \ei \ much 
involved in the final selection of shots 
lo be piinted from contact sheets, 
rhev learned dboul how to judge tech- 
nical qualities, such as focus and com 
position, as well as lo suggest how pho- 



tos should be ciopped. An overall 
selection factor was the relationship of 
each shot to the theme of school/com- 
munity pride. 

Once the final enlaigements foi 
the mural had been printed, the stu- 
dents worked on captions to comple- 
ment each photo. They had practiced 
In w I iting ahout each photo they had 
taken. I he mural that displayed all 
then hard woik included at least one 
j)hoto taken In each child and was con- 
structed of three large panels formed 
in a triangle, 

MateriaiSf Resources^ and 
Expenses 

In addition to coopei ativ e school 
personnel, the primary human re- 
source for this project was a nearby 
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uimeisitv pi of'.ssoi who not only 
loaned the 35mni camera ec)uipmcnt 
necessary but processed the film, 
printed contact sheets, and printcul 
enlaigements of various si/es up to 8 
X 10' . Sev(Mi rolls of Kodacolor \'R 
100-30 and V H 400-30 film were used. 
Costs were kept to $200 since the 
prof(\ssor s serv iccis were kept to a 
imninuim. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Price reports that her lirst-graders 
k?arned to. identify personnel in the 
s(Hioob operate a camera and select 
photos that are of good quality and 
conv(»y the desirecl message; and de- 
veloped language and grammar skills 
thiough writing about their pictures 
and preparing thank-you nolens to 
those who cooperated with their ef- 
forts. I he youngsters no longer 
vKivvetl the school as a huge, imper- 
sonal facility, says Price. Iheyi)e- 
came iiioie concei ncd about the ap- 
peal ance of the school, she adds, and 
regularly picked up trash and 
cleaned writing from walls. In addi- 
tion, since ihc school IS used for 
many coinnuinity functions, the stu- 
dents mural was the topic of much 
discussion and pride among adults. 

Price believes that this kind of pro- 
ject could be valuable for any school as 
a means of building pride and pro- 
moting accomplishments. Aftei alb if 
first-graders can get the job done, 
think what exciting modifications oldei 
students could come up with. 



Lights^Camera--ACTION VERBS! 



Maryl.oii \I. Slioriess 

! ami(»rj,vill(» I-.lcnuMilarv hrhoul 
haslon, IVnn.svK aiiia 

Subjcrt- I,nn^ua^(» \iis 

(iriuic 1 

One child volunteered to 
bring her toy telephone to 
illustrate the verb calL The 
next morning, she proceeded 
to haul a real pr incess 
telephone with all sorts of 
dangling wires from her 
bookbag, explaining that \ve 
couldn't find my telephone 
this morning, so Daddy just 
took this one off the wall. 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

In Ms projorL x\larvI.ou Shorlcss' 22 

111^ luaU'i lahs In iliainati/aii^ tui ilw 
laiiuia ih'inuiKsti atiuM ul i4ai tujii 
\iM l)Mn llu* liUuu', iJU'M'iil piu^ii ■^- 
M\ i\ and jja.sl Umim's, Miiirs ami jji iiiLs 
of Un»M' \ I'll J ill aniali/,aliuMj» wvw 
UM'il HI till' I lavs in buth ^1 uiip aiul 
iinli\ ulual MtuatiuiKs tui inaU tnn^ 
U»iiM»j» ilJiamK uilliMthi'i IuiuIi,ls 
I'atin^lu'i lum ti. atr lu-i luiiilih 
MHjiuin 111^, I iMilin^. vviihii^. ami 
I'.spri lalK i(ji spelling. 

Ia iH \ i hitil Ihul ihv I haiu (u iji*- 
( uiiu' a .stai 1 ui^ ai.tui ui ai U vss as I 



phutogiaplKHi tln*m/nuU*b Shut U\ss, 
uhl) aild.s th.it {hv\ hucanic ival hams 
ill tin* j)roiv.ss'*aiul wuieea^cM to 
Use the slides and prints " As a result, 
the teacher reports, tests showed 
"ti (»mendous si)ellin^ grow th,'^ and the 
( hildren also e\ ini ed great j)ride in 
the faet that the\ had pi odueed mate 
rials that would also he Used In other 
I lasses and shared w ith their pai ents. 
Activities 

I he teai Uvi began In seletting 24 
ai tiuii \ ei hs in foui i ategoi les— base 
wui ds um. hanged v\lien adding end- 
ings, base w ui ds ending w ith silent e. 
base words re(|Uinng the doubling oi 
the final eonsonant before adding an 
ending, and base w urds w ith in egu- 
lai k spelled past tenses. I sing words 
nut un the pi ujeet list, she then de< 
fuied ai tiun \ ei bs and got the ehildren 
iuv ulv lid in ilistussing buw the w ui ds 
I uulil he illusti ated thi ough ili aniatii 
action I hen the ehildren \ver(» as- 
signed one uf thi' pi uje< t \ ei bs tu take 
hiiine and ilisi uss w itii thi-ii families 
how a loulil be illusti ated. 

Shoi tess show ed the i hildi en how 
thi I anu'i a w oi ked and photugi apheil 
the iniliv ulual i hildi en doing then 
tissigni d ai tions in the pi esent pi u 
gf f ssive tense The i hildren 1 1 itiqueil 
the I esulting slides and ti leil tu i oine 
up with niuie I n ative wavs tu show 
a viewei uhtit the\ intended with fu 
: Jir and j)ast trnse \el bs, ini lulling 
the usi of pi ops Pi ints w ere then 
nuiile of the slides and laiiiinati-il foi 
use w ith aecompanving sentences 



mounted un |)ostei boai il. I he seii- 
teni.es. w hiiJi i ould be made into little 
action stones, were used with the 
|)i ints In small groups and imiiv iduals 
foi matching. siHjueneing, and read- 
ing toeadiothui and the teacher. 

rhe class also used w ords from the 
slides and jji ints foi their Dand\ Do/,- 
en"'si)elling lessons, which included 
wiiting the words for home stud v, us- 
ing them in sentences, spelling w ords 
with a fi ieiiih and taking a spelling test 
dii tated In the teachei . He\ iews i e 
(|uii ed matching the tin eu. tenses of 
the base word and determining how 
to add a particular ending. 

The final activitv was an oj)en 
houseful parents that spotlighted the 
(hildi en's malui mIs, both slides and 
|)i ints. and iiu luded a hi lef slide 
nan ati\e presentation the teat her 
had |)ut togethei about the jji oject. 
Materials; Resources; aiici 
Expenses 

The teailiei leceived some initial 
aih ice fi um the schuul audiuv isual 
dii ei tui about film and lighting and 
was also assisted b\ hei husbaiuhw ho 
|)hutugi ai)hed asjjects of the pi oject 
in w Inch she pla\ ed a direct pai t foi 
the slidiMiai i ati\ e. Iu|uij)ment and 
matei lals iiii luded tlir- teachei s Nikon 
ICi Jr)mni lanieia with flash, Kodak 
AbA 64 slide film in JO exposui e rolls, 
postei boai il senteni e cards, and 
tleai Contact iu ItUinnate the cai ds and 
die pi lilts made fi um the slides. C-ost 
of film, developing. Contact, and j)os- 
torboard was about SIOO, 



Oi^tcomes and Adaptability 

Pre- and post tests revealed that 
the I hildren progressed enormouslv in 
their abilitv to spell th(» three forms 
of the 24 action verbs studied, reports 
Shortess. Initial a\ erage score w as 33 
percent accuracv, w Inch shot up to an 
aveiage score of y^ii percent by the 
end of the project. I he children also 
scored at a 92 percent accuracy rate 
on words that had not been taught but 
that illusti ated the same basic v\avs 
that endings are added. h\ en moi e 
impiessne than thescoi es,sa\sShoi- 
tess, is the enthusiasm and delight 
w hich I ha\ e seen e\ ifl(?nced in the 
children s w ork on this project. 

bhoi tess suggests that the project 
I ould be used w ithout change for 
gi ades one thi ough three and foi le- 
medial work with older children. And 
with \ai iations. she believes that the 
approach is adaj)table lo all grade 
levels. 
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Focus on Me 

Dorothy M. Eslis 

Russell Elemenltirv School 
Brooniall, Pennsylvania 

Subject: Language Arts 

Grade: 1 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Dorothy Eslis' primarv goal in thih 
project was "to activelv nurture the ue 
vv'lopment of positive j>eir<;onceptj> in 
my students through the uj>e ofre.ilih 
tic images that could only be prov id 
ed by a camera's eye "The central ac 
tivity was for each student to compile 
a 'Tocus on Me "book of photographs 
and narrative passages to show him 
or her as a special person 

Tlie development of the books 
lielped the children to realize that each 
had special traits ind talents, accord- 
ing to Estis, and the books then became 
the stimulus for other self-awareness 
and learning activities On the day each 
child read h»s or her hook to the en* 
tire class, that child was VIP for a day. 
being accorded the spotlight of atten 
tion as well as«pecial privileges The 
children also used the books to un- 
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derstand the similarities and differ- 
ences of their own lives and their 
families and as text for reading, lan- 
guage, math, art, and social studies 
exercises. 

Estis says that the most significant 
outcome for each child "was a positive 
feeling of self-worth that was verified 
by significant others— parents, teach- 
er, and classmates." However, she 
notes that reading ability and attitude 
toward seat work (using the "Focus on 
Me" books) also improved. 

Activities 

Estis grouped the project activities 
into five major categories: 

Self-awareness— She began with a 
brainstorming session to stimulate 
the children to think about what 
thev knew about themselves and :e 
corded their likes and dislikes on 
charts that served as a basis for dis- 
cussions of how each child was dif- 
ferent yet similar to his or her class- 
mates She then explained the 
camera project to them, sent home a 
letter of explanation to parents, 
and distributed cameras, film, and 
flashbulbs, w'hich the youngsters 
were allowed to take home. 
Language Arts— Each child re- 
viewed his or her photographs, ar- 
ranged them in the sequence thev 
were to appear in the book, and dic- 
tated accompanying narrative pas- 
sages to a parent volunteer, who re- 
corded the story line. The children 
used the books to locate and classify 



'My Students insisted that I 
sit on the carpet for the 
reading of each book because 
the student-author was the 
VIP of each day and should 
sit in the teacher's chairr 




vvords (for people, animals, etc J, to 
locate pronouns and verbs; and to 
write riddles about themselves that 
were set up in a learning center for 
others to read and match to a pic- 
ture of the person described in each 
riddle. 

Math— The class constructed a bar 
graph based on the books that m- 
eluded such categories as youngest 
child in family , oldest child, plays, 
videogames, etc. 
Social Studies— As "person of the 
day" each child read his or her book 
to the class. On this special day. the 
child led the flag salute; chose line- 
leaders, doorkeepers and messen- 
gers; put stars on the boai d as the 
class earned them; and wore the 
VIP headband that depicted special 
aspects of himself or herself. As the 
class listened to the book, they 
wrote positive comments about the 
author on hand-shaped paper and 
taped them to the author's back, 
thereby giving him or her a pat on 
the back. " The ^ iP also covered his 
or her shadow that had been mount- 



ed on the bulletin board with a self- 
portrait to indicate that he or she 
was no longer just a silhouette to 
the class. The class then used the 
books to research and write about 
different family sizes, the interests 
and talents of their classmates, and 
ways that family members help each 
other. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The head of the school's Learnmg 
Resource Center both made cameras 
available ancl provided facilities for a 
parent volunteer to laminate the 
books. Photographic equipment and 
materials included 24 Kodak Instama- 
tic X-15F cameras, 24 boxes of Kodak 
Verichrome pan film (VP 126-121 for 
the black-and-white prints, and 12 
twin packs of GE Flip Flash II bulbs. 
1 he books were made of colored oak 
tag covers and ditto paper pages. Cost 
was about $150 for film, flash cubes, 
and developing. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Estis says that the "Focus on Me" 
books added "interest and excitement 
to our class and enabled us to get to 
know, understand, and admire one an- 
other. The books also became a moti- 
vational device for increasing language 
arts and math skills by making these 
areas more personal for the students. ' 
The teacher believes that cameras 
can enhance self-awareness and self- 
image at any grade level by adapting 
the level of difficulty of the spin-off ac- 
tivities in language arts, math or art. 
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From Reading to Riches, An Exercise in Authorship and Photography 



Ann Giiiffre 

Conlee Elementary School 
Laj> Cruces, New Mexico 

Subject: Language Arts 

Grade: 1-6 (Chapter I Reading Lab) 

favor photographs rather 
than drawings in this type of 
project because so many 
children neither enjoy nor feel 
successful with their own 
illustrations. Using 
photographs stimulates their 
creativity and makes them feel 
good about themselves. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Ann Guiffrc's 24 Chapter I students 
wrote stories, took photographs to 
complement their creations, bound 
the stories and photos into books and— 
contrary to the experience of most 
would-be authors— actually had their 
work accepted as part of tlie perma- 
nent collection of both the school and 
the local public library. 

In addition to considerable prid )f 
accomplishment, says Ciuiffre. the 
dren gained in the areas of listening, 
following directions, sight word devel- 
opment, vocabulary, sentencing and 
paragraphing, organization in thought 
and writing, and creative expression. 
The students also learned about pho* 
tography and exhibited great enthusi* 



asm for dressing up, setting scenes, 
and enacting their characters before 
the camera Some even tried fancy 
shots with overlapping images and 
colors for eerie effects. 
Activities 

Guiffre and her aide began by 
reading aloud to the students in the 
reading lab for se\ eral days prior to 
the beginning of the project to help 
them get ideas for various types of 
books they might want to Try —such as 
number and alphabet books, fairy 
tales and fantasy , adventure stories, 
m\ steries, and books about bo>s' and 
girls' special problems While the youn- 
ger students often followed specific 
patterns, the older ones tended toward 
mysteries and subjects involving per- 
sonal friends and problems. The latter 
also went into considerable depth 
and outlined their work chapter by 
chapter. 

The students read and re-read 
rough drafts to make improvements 
and to increase reading capability. 
When completed, the stories were 
typed, copied in triplicate, and bound 
with contact paper and cardboard 
sewed together from the center. 
Many of the younger children also 
added their own illustrations. 

In the photography section of the 
project, the children studied books on 
photography, compared different 
types of pictures, and learned how to 
handle the camera. Each student 




could include two photos in each of the 
three copies made of his or her 
book— a portrait shot of the author and 
a context shot involving models, spe- 
cial locations, props, and costumes. 

Once the photos were added to the 
books, copies were presented to the 
school and local libraries in special 
ceremonies, and the students got the 
third copy to take home. 
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Materials; Resources; and 

Expenses 

In addition to the school and local 
librarians, other human resources in- 
cluded employees of a local photo lab 
who helped with camera selection, 
gave technical advice on film, proofs, 
and final prints, and supplied sample 
photos for study, and officers of the 
local bank who contributed additional 
funding for the project. 

To carry out the project for 24 stu- 
dents required about $200. This cov- 
ered purchase of a used Olympus 
35mm camera, color and black-and- 
white film, and film processing and 
making three prints of edch photo. 
Other equipment and materials in- 
cluded a typewriter, a copying ma- 
chine, contact paper, and cardboard. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Guiffre reports that "this project 
made the students feel successful, ex- 
tended their knowledge in reading, 
writing, and photography, and made 
their reading comprehension more 
cohesive. The students also explored 
their school environment while tak- 
ing their photos, and the overall school 
population became aware of the pro- 
ject and reacted to our children with 
enthusiasm and warmth." 

The teacher believes that similar 
projects could be successfully under- 
taken by teachers in all grades for 
students of any ability level— from 
remedial to gifted— in such subjects 
as reading, literature, writing, and 
drama. 
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Photo Link 



Sandi Rouiiicr 

Cirby Scliool 
Roseville, California 

Subject: Language Arts 

Grade: 2 

''The project not only allowed 
me to achieve the objectives 
that I had established for 
language skills but also 
brought life, imagination, 
and initiative into subject 
matter that could otherwise 
be dull and boring for 
students and teacher alike. " 

Purpose and Des^cription 
of Project 

Sandi Roulliei Ubuii phulugi aplis uf . 
her ^econcl-graclers lo muliViilu Ihum 
lo learn lo u rile cur i eel IcUui s lu 
iheii pen pals and impi o\ u Iheii tini 
mai , handu riling, tapilali/aliun, 
puntlUfiliun, and abililv lu cunsli utl 
cumplete senlentes. 

The phulas— lakun bv li class aide 
and h} Ihe thildi un v\ ui u used lu spul 
lighl a slar uf Ihe v\uek un ihe bulle^ 
lin board and lo illuslraie ihe sludenls 
lellei s lu a second-grade class in 
Bluuminglun, Minnesula. hi addihun lu 
inipi u\ ing Linguage skills, Ruulhei 
ihuughl Ihe i.se uf pielures vvuuld en 
hance the children s self image and 
cncuurage Ihem lu lalk abuul iheir ac 
livilics wilh peers and parenls. 



She savs lhal ihe projecl was suc- 
cessful in all aspecis and generated 
greal enlhusiasni among ihe young- 
sipps for bolh pholography and 
writing. 

Activities 

Each week during the projecl, a 
different sUident was selected to have 
his or her photo displayed on the bul- 
letm board, be interviewed by the 
class, and ha\ e mdi\ idual interests 
highlighted in the photo caption. The 
teacher next covered letter format 
(dale, greeting, body, closing, ami sig- 
nature), grammar, capitalization, 
punctuation, use of adjectives, and ex- 
panding sentences while also Ciiipha- 
sizing neatness and gucJ nand.vnting. 

Roullier's classroom aide taught the 
class about hulding the camera, ad- 
vancing, loading, and unloading film, 
fuousiiig, and using lighting. She had 
each student take a prctare of anoth 
er student Additional photus were tak 
en of the students With their favurrte 
tu\s, enacting their favurite spurt, and 
purtraving their favor ite hulidav . The 
students Uien u rute their fir st letter tu 
their \hnnesuta cuunterparts abuut 
the tu> related photos. As the> subse 
cjuentiv received responses, the chil 
dren went on to write letters about 
their favurite holidays, sports, iirul 
schuul subjects, including the appr u 
pr rate phutu uith each. Letter s and 
phutus thev r ecei\ed in r etur n vver e 
displa3red un a bulletin buard during 
an upen huuse su that students cuuld 
share them with their families. 
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Additional activities included a 
geography lesson on Minnesota and 
the creation of Mother's Da^ cards 
using copies of the sports photos 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Human r esuur ces included Ruul 
her 'i> classruum aide tmd the MinruMit<t 
teacher whu shiired the pruject uitli 
her class. Equipment and materials in 
eluded a 35mm camer a imd a Kudiik 
Instamatic, culur film, and newspr int 
fur letter s. Cost items u er e film, pr u 
cessing anil pustage, v\lnch r an tu 
between $7 and $12 for each of the 
class' fuur photu-letter experiences. 
(All letters were mailed tugether in 
large envelupes su that the}, wuuld ar 
rrveat the same time.) I he Miiinesutii 
teacher had similar expenses^ which 
Ruullier iilsu cu\ ered out uf her NLA/ 
Kodak grant. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Roullier says that her "students' 
language skills hii\e shuwn mar ked rm- 
provement, and when wr itrng letter s, 
thev tr V hard tu use then best hand- 
u riting and correct sentence str uc- 
tur e, 1 he\ wer e su mutr\ a ted bv the 
pruject, she adds, that thev used 
much uf their fr ee class time w riting 
letters tu their parents and friends. 
In shur t, she stiUes, the pruject suc- 
cessfully mutnates the passive learn- 
er , the weak .siudents iire iible tu 
achieve success* and the shv students 
speak upl' 

The teacher advises that this pru- 
ject vvuuld be valuable fur the first 
thruugh sixth grades <ind thiit mawy 
V ar iiitiuns un the phutu tuples siie used 
cuuld help students cummuuicate 
therr ideas and shiire themselves vvrth 
one another." 
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Our School 

Ruth Ann Mugeraiier 

Scliool Disirici of Aniery 
Amerv, Wisconsin 

Subject: Language Artsl^hotography 
Grade: 2-4(Gifled) 

Audio-slide shows are great 
motivations. Cameras have 
that special magic that makes 
any project 'click. 

Purpose and Descrlpdon 
of Project 

\ simple request lo provide enter 
lainmeni for the school open house 
liirned into an intensive three-week 
project uhcn 24 gifted btudents decid 
ed the entertainment bliould be a 
slide 'tape prcscntatiun featuring tlie 
school building and stc^ff members. 
The curriculum areas Muger auei bv, 
lected to stress ueie creative vviiiing 
and art photographv 
Activities 

Aftei the ^tudenti* decided un ihu 
form of the entertainment, they select- 
ed a title— Oui Schuul — andbiain- 
stormed a list uf what should be in- 
cluded, fhev decided to collect miui - 
ination thiough questionnaii es given 
to the entu e staff and selected inte 
views. After the questionnaires were 
developed and completed and the in- 
terviews finisheil, this information was 
gathered bv the students foi inclu- 
sion in short reports on individual 
features. 




Then ihey learned to operate a sim 
pie 35mm camera with the help of a 
professional photogiapher who dem- 
onstrated how the camera and its parts 
work and who showed them basic 
camera techniques. The students car- 
ried out their pho'ographv activities 
all around the school, critiqued the 
dev eloped slides, and retook slides as 
necessary. 

Organizing the n ^juvib and slides 
in logical order proved to give the stu 
dents thcgitatest difficultv because 
thev had had little exper ience in orga 
nizing and w riting reports. The 
schooPs creathe vv riting consultant 
gave diem guidelines to follow in 
compiling the reports and eliminating 
redundant language. The students 
practiced readiiig their reports and 
finally taped the narration. When the 
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visual and audio aspects vvei e com- 
bined, students viewed "Our School" 
as a final evaluation— and then they 
were ready for the open house. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The entire school staff was very co* 
operathe in filling out the question 
naires and giving interviews. The cre- 
ative writing consultant and the 
professional photographer contrib- 
uted their expertise to the project s fo- 
cus on creative writing and art photo- 
graphy. 

The materials that were required 
were simple. Students used their own 
writing supplies, and Mugerauer pro- 
vided a 35mm camera and tape record- 
er. The school's screen and slide pro- 
jector were used for the final 
performance. The only major ex- 




penses were for slide film and tapes 
which came to about $35. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Mugerauer followed a lesson plan 
developed from the Frank E. Vv^illiams 
"Model for Implementing Cognitive- 
Affective Behaviors in the Ciassroom," 
vv hich prov ided guidelines on teacher 
strategies and desired pupil behaviors 
This approach proved successful as 
the students showed considerable im- 
provement in writing skills. In addi- 
tion, students really enjoyqd interview 
ing the teachers and other staff 
members because this gave diem op* 
portunities to form special relation- 
ships. 

The school's lighting situation did 
turn out to be a draw back. Students, 
howev er, showed their awareness of 
how background, lighting, poses, etc., 
affect the composition of the slides, 
and the slides they took were remark- 
ably clear and well focused under the 
circumstances. Eventually they 
learned to deal with the glare from 
glasses and man^ shiny surfaces, but 
some minor lighting problems re- 
mained, illustrating that the camera 
has limitations. Student nerv ousness 
surfaced when it was time to tape the 
reports, but the reactions of the audi- 
ence at the open house told them that 
the finished product was a hit. The 
project was especially successful be- 
cause it combined academic learning . 
and fun, and it could certainly be 
adapted to any group of students in 
any school. 
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Arts and the Olympics/ 
Dance and Athletics 



Jimmie Way Terry 

Norlheasl hienienlary bchool 
Broken Arrow , Oklahoma 

Subject' Language \rl*^. 

Grade. 2,4<Sl.5 

"The camera is valuable as a 
tool of observation because it 
has a double-edged effect- 
first the students observe 
prior to taking the pictures, 
then refocus their 
observations when viewing 
the image. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Jimmic Ray lerrv worked with he- 
lecled groups of second-, fourlh-, and 
fiflh-graders to help ihem experi- 
ence, photograph, and rellect through 
poetrv the similarities of various ele- 
ments of dance and athletics. 

I he project was carried out in cor- 
relation with a schoolwide year-long 
focus on tying the school's art and 
physical education programs to the 
* Year of the Olympics. ' fl he school is 
one of the state s arts-m-education 
sites.) The childrtMi also had the ad- . 
vantage of working with a "dancer in 
residence ' for a week (from the State 
Arts Council of Oklahoma) and with a 
photographer and two poets from the 
Arts and liumanitics Council of Tulsa. 




A number of students actually 
studied nnd pei foi med dances u ith 
the dante spetialist, \\ hile others 
photographed their movements. The 
student photographers also took 
slides of various athletic events. The 
resulting slides were used to help 
both these children and others under- 
stand the commonalities of dance and 
athletics and to motivate them to write 
creatively. 
Activities 

The project was divided into three 
phases— dance, photography, and cre- 
ative writing. 

Dance— Working with the dancer- 

in^residence, a group of second- and 



fifth-graders discussed in general 
the eleniunts that make for cAcel- 
lence in both dance and athletics. 
They explored various movements 
and choreographed their own 
dance. 

Observation/photography— Several 
fourth- and fifth-graders met with 
the photographer, learned about 
cameras, interviewed and photo- 
graphed the dancer, and took pic- 
tures of the children involved in the 
(lance class. They later look addi- 
tional slides of track and field 
events. In all, they took about 200 
(lance slides and 75 sports slides. 



Creative writing— Two fifth- and 
three second-grade classes worked 
with the visiting poets. Using the 
slides as inspiration, the poets q<c* 
tated the first line of a couplet and 
then the children w rote their o\\ n 
second lines that expressed the 
same feeling. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resourccis were the photog- 
rapher, dancer, and poets who worked 
closelv with thechiklren. hcjuipment 
included three 35mm cameras 
(loaned), film for about 275 slides, 
and a slide projector. (No cost data 
provided.) * 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The value of the project was in pro- 
viding the children with varied means 
of artistic expression, according to 
Terry, who says that "students who 
might he inhibited by usual forms of 
communication were offered new op 
portunities "But while stressing that 
"the process, not the product" was the 
most important aspect of the project, 
she does note that the children who 
were directly involved in dance and/ 
or photography experience's pro- 
duced higher quality writing than 
those who simply viewed the slides. 

Terry says tha« this project tying 
together dance, photography, and lan- 
guage arts is suitable for both ele- 
mentarv and intermediate students. ^ 
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Language, As Experienced Through Pin-Hole Photography 



Brenda Tomlin 
Lamar Brown 

HoodSlreel Scliool 

Fori J»ickson, South Carolina 

Subject' Language Arts 

Grade: 3-6 

"One of the best ways to get 
students to e;>cpress themselves 
orally or in writing is to get 
them involved in real 
experiences that they will 
want to tell about, and that's 
what this project 
demonstrated." 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Brenda Toniiin, a iaiiguage Iherapisl, 
and Lamar Brown, an ar I teacher, used 
jiinliuiu phulugi apiiv as a vehicle fur 
increasing liie language skills uf six stu- 
dents who had either language disui 
ders ur de\elu|jmental delavs in 
language. 

These students— who had heeri 
niainstreamed into regular classioums 
and spent much uf their time feeling 
frustrated and unsuccessful— de\ el 
uped the lunfidence tu participate in 
language cxpci fences uubide the pi o 
jec t and were enui muuslv pruud uf 
producing results that weie admiied 
hv other students and family. 



Activities 

This project was divided into two 
main phases— (1) learning about and 
making pinhole cameras, and (2) tak- 
ing pictures, developing negatives, and 
making prints. Similar language 
development activities succeeded each 
phase. 

Phase I— Students read about and 
discussed photographic principles 
and, under the direction of the art 
teacher, constructed individual cam- 
eras from heavy black cardboard 
and thin sheet metal with a hole for 
the lens and black tape for the 
shutter. To reinforce what they had 
learned, the teacher also built a 
demonstration "can" camera to show 
how light rays refract and produce 
an inverted image, as well as a giant 
walk-in pinhole camera. The giant 
camera, constructed from two re- 
frigerator cartons, made it possible 
for students to get an inside view of 
how pinhole photography works 
F oilow up acti\ ites included group 
discussion of what the studenti> had 
learned, de\ elopment of a list of 
new \ocabularv words, dictation hv 
the students of their individual 
stories about making cameras for an 
adult partner, and the writing of 
each sentence on a strip 
Phase II— The ai t teacher tuuk stu 
dents tu the daikruum and deinun 
stiated the senMti\itv ufphotu- 
giaphicpapei tu light. Aftei the 
cameras were luaded, the students 
learned about controlling the length 




of exposure time. The students 
then experimented alternately with 
taking photos outdoors and devel- 
oping negatives until they attained 
good quality negatives. At this 
point the youngsters made a number 
of prints. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The two teachers were assisted by 
a speech paraprofessional and used the 
following materials: heavyduty black 
and grey cardboard; black photo- 
graphic tape, thin sheet metal for 
lenses, 100 sheets of 8X10 Kodak pho- 
tographic paper; the school's dark- 
room facilities and developing chemi- 
cals, including developer, stop bath, 
fixer, trays, and safe light; refrigerator 
boxes; and a large can, waxed paper, 
and black construction paper for the 
can" camera. Because the sciiool had 
its own darkroom and developing 
chemicals, the teachers' expenses 
were minimal— $10 for camera matei i 
als for the six students, and $36.73 
for the photographic paper. 
Outcomes and Adaptabilit3^ 

lumlin and Brown believe that the 
students found the photographic activ- 
ities highly motivating and challeng- 
ing, and as a result they produced 
stui les that were interesting, infor- 
mative, and correctly sequenced. 

Pel haps even inui e impui tant fur 
these students, whu had previuuslv 
gained little success in language- 
I elated activities, was that thev suc- 
ceeded this time and that others recog- 




nized their success. The youngsters 
were eager to discuss what they were 
learning— not just in the project ses- 
sions but back in their regular class- 
rooms as well. And in the project ses- 
sions, the children competed to be first 
to tell their stories and to include the 
must details while writing. According 
tu the reports of classroom teachers, 
virtually every aspect of the children's 
pel furmance— from writing tu social 
confidence— improved. 

In short, states the language thera- 
pist, pinhole phutography was our 
must intei esting and rewarding lan- 
guage experience this year . She also 
suggests that this approach could be 
adapted for students uf any age or abil- 
itv level. 
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Photo-Journalism 

Camis Haskell 
Dave Picrsol 

Lincoln Elemonlarv School 
Loveland, Colorado 

Subject: Language Avis 

Grade. 3-6 (Gifted and lalenled) 

"Students not only mastered 
photographic techniques but 
commented on an increased 
awareness of their 
surroundings. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Classroom teachei Da\u Piefbul and 
gifted'and-talented resource teacher 
Camis Haskell used phutugi aphv lu 
enhance iheir siudenls'communita 
tion skills and awareness of detail and 
logical sequencing 

During the project, the students 
learned camera use darkroom tech- 
niques, and the elements of photo- 
graphic composition. They then put 
their knowledge to work by produc- 
ing individual photos showing such ele* 
ments as depth and \ antage point, 
group photo essa\ s in hiaok and vvhne, 
and individual photo essays in color. 
Topics for the essays ranged from re- 
cess games to a sequence on father- 
daughter sharing of work and play. 



The teachers report that the stu- 
dents not only mastered photographic 
techniques but "also commented on 
an increased awareness of their 
surroundings." 
Activities 

After the students had been in- 
structed in the use of both Instamatic 
and 35mm cameras, the\ viewed pre- 
sentations bv the schoofart teacher 
and a professional photographer on 
the elements of photogiaphic composi- 
tion. They then took their own pho- 
ton illustrating these elenieiil5 and e\ al- 
uated the pictures in class. This was 
followed b\ a class discussion and shUe 
show led b\ a newspaper photogra- 
pher, who illustrated how pictures can 
tell a story. 

The St jdents di\ ided into gi uups, 
wrote their photo essav proposals, and 
shot the required photos in black and 
wliite Af ter instruction in darkroom 
techniques, the youngsters processed 
their film and made prints. The result- 
ing mounted essays were discussed 
by the entire class. 

In their final activity, students shot 
indi\idual photo essays in color, 
mounted the photos in their chosen 
sequence, and evaluated the products 
in class. 

Materials^ Resources, and 
I^xpenses 

Human resources included the 
school art teacher, a free-lanre photog- 
rapher, a newspaper photographer, 
and the high school journalism teach- 




er, who provided access to that 
school 's darkroom. 

Both student and school cameras 
w ere used, along with both black-and- 
white and color film. Costs ran to 
about $160, for darkroom supplies and 
having color prints made outside. 
Outcomes and AdaptabiHty 

Haskell and Piersol report that the 
students learned to correctly operate 
their cameras, to recognize interest- 
ing and workable shots, to carry out 
daj^kroom procedures from develop- 
ment of negatives to finished prints, 
and to appreciate the communication 
value of photographs. In addition, the 
youngsters developed an awareness 
of the aesthetic qualities of their every- 
day surroundings, and the "students' 
level of interest and motivation were 
increased through the use of this 



hands-on learning process," say the 
teachers. 

While this project involved gifted 
and talented students, the teachers say 
they "believe the instruction could be 
adapted to any ability level and would 
be a good motivator for reluctant 
learners/'They also suggest that photo 
essays would be useful in any curric- 
ular area, including language arts, to 
stimulate composition, and science, 
to document natural or experimental 
changes. 




iMira; mira! 

DciHcne Roker 

V'ermoni Avenue School 
Lo*; Angeles. California 

Subject; Language Arlj> 

Grade: 4 

''The most important 
evaluation came from the 
students. They repeatedly 
showed more interest in 
completing their project 
components than in leaving 
the classroom for recess!" 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Darlene Roker used Ihe magic of ihe 
camera lo reach oul lo a class of inner 
cily youngsters who were about 95 
percent minority and 25 percent limit 
ed or non English speaking Her goals 
were "to improv e cultural awareness 
among classmates, increase language 
skills and English proficiency, and 
heighten the self-esteem" of these 
children, who frequently suffer aca- 
demic difficulties and social isolation 

Roker had her students photo- 
graph their families and aspects of 
their homelife, write about their pho 
tographs, and create "family albums" 
to share with the class, and even she 
was startled by the results. The young- 
sters did indeed learn to write gram- 
matically correct sentences and para 
graphs as well as to recognize and 



take quality photographs. They also 
gained measurably in self-confidence 
iind positive perceptions of others. 

"VVhat i did not expect," remarks 
the teacher, "was their ongoing enthu 
siasm for all parts of the program- 
not just the photography." As an exam- 
ple, she cites the child who was a 
two year below grade level reader and 
"who rarely finished an assignment" 
but who held up the class one day at 
recess when he insisted on complet 
ing "just this one sentence," 
Activities 

Roker began ' iMira, mira!" (which 
means Look, look!") by teachmg the 
students some basics of photography 
with her 3omm camera and one of the 
simple Continental 126 cameras she 
had purchased for the class. 

Among the charts she put on dis- 
pla\ was one of compositional fat 
tor b, along with illusti ative photos of 
hei own and from magazines, one 
showing some of her photographic 
goofs and asking 'What's Wrong with 
This Picture?" and one comparing 
two shots of the same scenes (also per- 
sonal photos) so that the children 
could choose the better photo in each 
case 

Actual camera experience began 
with the children pairing off to photo 
graph each other, and these pictures 
were also made into a wall chart for 
class analysis. At this point, Roker be' 
gan sending cameras home with the 
youngsters on a rotating overnight 
basis so that they could take the family 
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pictures that would make up their 
albums. 

During their study of syntax and 
grammar, the students wrote about 
photos provided by Roker from her 
files. They progressed from writing 
sentences describing photos of active 
children to constructing paragraphs 
drawn from their questions and an- 
swers about the photos based on the 
journalistic "who, what, where, 
when, why, and how," These exercises 
were done both singly and in groups. 

The children laid out their photos 
and glued down the captions below the 
corresponding photos. They used pic 
ture corners and folded piece of 12" 
X 18" construction paper to make the 
albums. When the albums were com 
pleted, each child sat before the 
group, showed each picture, and then 
selected one favorite photo to discuss 
at length. "By not requiring them to 
share too much," reports the teacher, 
"1 lessened their fears and was able to 
get all 27 children to report, no little 
feat in itself." 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

A young freelance photographer 
talked to the children about the excite* 
ment of photographing celebrities 
and tqok a picture of each child for 
him or her to keep. 

Camera equipment included the 
teacher's Nikon 35mm camera and sev- 
en Continental 126 cameras she 
bought for the children. The children's 
cameras cost only about $10 each; 



film ranged from $1.16 to $1.79 a roll, 
and the developing and printing of 
each roll ran about $3. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Roker says that by the time her stu- 
dents finished their albums, "each 
child had a working knowledge of 
syntax and the basic idea of paragraph 
construction, ' She also found that all 
the children could not only understand 
the photographic concepts she was 
trying to teach but also apply those 
concepts to other pictures and, ulti- 
mately, to the photos Ihey took at 
home. At least 75 percent of the 
pi ints showed they had remembered 
the lessons I had taught." 

Further, pre- and post-tests 
showed measurable growth in both 
self-confidence and perception of 
others. "Since one of my main aims 
was to encourage better relations be« 
tween classmatjjs, the growth in the 
area of perception was most wel- 
come, ' Roker comments. 

The teacher also believes that ei- 
ther her project or a modification 
"could be used in almost any school 
situation." For example, if children are 
too young to carry cameras home 
and back, the focus of the project 
could be changed to "friends at 
school." And for upper grades, the 
writing aspects of the program could 
be more sophisticated. 
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Look Twice 



Laurie Pate 

Kmghl ElemcMiUin bdiool 
Ltlbiirn, Georgia 

SubjM- Language Arts 

Grade. 4 (Gifted) 

[The project! has increased 
students' awareness of the use 
of media and has helped 
them to have a different 
perspective and better 
understanding of media and 
its effects on their dailv 
lives/' 




Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Laurie Pate stressed the importance 
of communication. Because of the role 
media play in communication, she 
has involved her groups in a media 
production project. This group of 
fouiUh graders chose to produce a 
slide^tape presentation on the 
school's nature trail which many of the 
gifted students had helped to devel- 
op While the written trail guide was 
informative, the students felt some 
people were missing small, beautiful 
objects near the trail. The students 
selected as their solution a series of 
close-up slides with a guiding narra- 
tive that would make people more 
aware of the subtle aspects of nature 



Activities 

The slide'tape project was a total 
student products Pate pro\ ided proce- 
dures to follow, but the students 
were in charge of decision making, or- 
ganizing, anah zing, and e\ aluating. A 
naturalist from Panola State Park 
walked with them along the natuie 
trail to help them become more aware 
of their surroundings. Then they 
brainstormed ways to show their audi- 
ence that the small objects, the signs 
of change, and the unusual things 
were worth looking for 

To help them develop a photogra 
pher's point of view. Pate showed the 
students how to use cardboard view- 
finders. They walked .tipng the nature 
trail "keying in" on specific objects, 
deciding what they wanted to commu- 
nicate, and seeing what their slides 
might look like. After the students se- 
lected and sequenced their ideas, 
they drew a story board and added a 
limited narrative that would let the 
pictures communicate the ideas. 

Students selected by majority rule 
and compromise the best slides and se- 
quenced them to create the desired 
effect. After the final visual effect was 
evaluated, they taped and synchro- 
nized the narration and background 
music. 

Materials/ Resources; and 
Expenses 

Students used the school's 35mm 
camera and Pate\s zoom lens. I'ate sup- 
plied ASA 400 film because she felt it 
was the easiest for young students to 



use. A tripod and release cable w^ere 
used to keep the camera as steady as 
possible. Pate spent a total of $36 for 
film and processing, a carousel tray, 
and a cassette tape. The only major 
resource persons w ere the naturalist 
who led the nature walk and the mu- 
sic teachei who ^uggested appropriate 
background music relating to the stu- 
dents' ideas. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Pate did not use books on photog- 
raphy to show students photography 
technicjues because she wanted to see 
the 1 esults of their ow n perceptions 
and judgments. She found this creat- 
ed **a rela.xed, free atmosj3here in 
wliich the students felt free to experi- 
ment" with their slides. She also (ouml 
that this media project had a number 
of beneficial outcomes: the group's 
common goal fostered cooperation 
and persistence; the students learned 
to set realistic objectives, to organize, 
and to manage their time well; prob- 
lem-solving, analyzing, and synthesiz- 
ing skills were enhanced as they gatlv 
ered information from several 
sources. As the students adopted the 
viewpoint of visual presenter, they 
became more awMre of nature',s subtle- 
ties as well as more able to ex p ess 
their own creativity; and they created 
a product that would benefit the en- 
tire school. 

I'ate concludes that the project is 
suitable for entire classes as well as 
small groups. Other media options in- 
clude videotapes and 8mm movies. 
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Focus on Safety 



Juanita L. Edge 
Joan L. Kirb} 

Kasl Dale Klemenlary School 
FauMiiont, V\'est \ irginia 

Subject: Language \rLs 

Grade: 4-5 

"The Tocus on Safety^ unit 
accomplished what we had 
hoped and much more. We 
believe that more challenging 
activities in the classroom 
would cause less discussion in 
the teachers lounge of 
student apathy." 

Ptirposeand Description 
of Project 

Juanita Edge and Joan Kirbv spot • 
lighted the importance of children fol- 
lowing a variety of safety rules as 
they go to and from school as well as 
during the school day. The primary 
product of the project was a slide/tape 
show dramatizing safetv rules It was 
planned and produced hv fourth- and 
fifth-graders. 

The students developed a list of the 
safetv rules to be covered, set up inter* 
views with school and community re- 
source people, staged demonstrations 
of safetv rules being followed or vio- 
latetl.and took slides to promote better 
safety habits. They also wrote and 
taped an accompanying narration and 
documented all their activities in 




prints for displav on the school bulletin 
board. 

Edge and Kirbv believe ihat this 
project has impressed on their stu- 
dents the fact that safety rules and 
regulations realh do ha\ e a practical 
application in real-life situations. 

Activities 

The teachers began by discussing 
the need for safety and asking stu- 
dents, with their parents' help, to 
compile individual lists of rules they 
felt were needed throughout the 
school day . A final group list of such 
rules was arranged sequentially from 
leaving home to loturning there aftei 
school. Students then learned how to 
conduct interviews through role* 
playing and small -group practice and 
agajn bioke into groups to compile the 
questions that would be asked of 
each school or community resource 
person. 



At this point, a photography in 
structor from a local college explained 
to the children how a camera works 
and how pictures are developed. He 
photographed the group for demon 
stration purposes. During the follow - 
ing w eek, the students both talked 
widi resource people and set up pho- 
tos showing good and poor safety 
habits. 

Resource people included the 
school physical education instructor, 
who emphasized safety on play- 
ground equipment; the county sheriff 
and three members of his staff, who 
spoke about the dangers of talking to 
strangers and of drugs and allowed 
the children to sit in the patrol cars 
and try out the sirens; and a school 
bus driver, who conducted his session 
on the bus. The students also talked 
to cafeteria personnel about safety in 
food preparation and around machin- 
erv and look a lour of the kitchen and 



heard from the custodian about his 
responsibility for maintaining safe con- 
ditions in the school. 

Other activities included keeping 
the school up dated on die project 
through photo displays on the bulle- 
tin board. When all the slides had been 
taken and processed, students select- 
ed the best ones, wrote a script, and 
taped the narration, o 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

In addition to the resource people 
alreadv mentioned, the school muMc 
teacher \\ rote v\ords and music foi a 
safetv song that the children learned 
and sang at the beginning and end of 
the taped narration. Equipment and 
materials included a Minolta 35mm 
camera w ith flash for slides and a 
Kodak Sunburst for prints, film, a 
carousel projector, a tape recorder, 
and cassette tapes. Cost for film and 
processing came to about S166. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

The teachers report that the stu- 
dents took some excellent pictures and 
that tests showed significant gains in 
knowledge of what safety rules need to 
be followed throughout the school 
day. riiey also developed a better atti- 
tude toward school and learning, say 
Edge and Kirby. 

Because of thejr belief that school 
safety is a concern in every school and 
at every grade level, the teachers 
thmk that a project like theirs would 
be useful to anv teacher. 
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Great American Families 



Thomas Kelly Sisk 

Kreuz!)erg Lleiiienlarv bchool 
U.S. Deparlmem of Defense 
Dependents Scfiool 
(jOi m»iny Region 

Subject- Language Arls 

Grade. 5 

'7n our presenUday society, 
we need to place as much 
positive emphasis upon 
families as possible. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Thomas Sisk and his 26 fifUi graders 
set out to learn about the American 
family by comparing and contrasting 
the roles of pioneer family members 
with those of today and investigating 
the daily routines of the children's own 
families for similarities and differ- 
ences. To help them in their research 
and to display their findings, the chil- 
dren wrote essays, interviewed family 
members, look photos of their activi- 
ties, and tape recorded narration to ac- 
company the photos. 

In the course of the project, ex- 
plains Sisk, the youngsters sharpened 
their language skills— both oral and 



u ritten— learned interv ieu ing tech- 
niques, got a basic lesson in photogra 
phy, and stv " ed layout and design. 
The final products of all their work 
were individually designed displavs of 
captioned photos that ranged from 
bound albums to shadow boxes and 
triptychs These were presented 
along with the students' taped com- 
mentaries, which in some cases in 
eluded actual interview segments with 
family members. The displays were 
set up in a special week-long exhibit dt 
the school that was open to students, 
teachers, families, and other members 
of the community. Since tape record- 
ers were also made available, visitors 
could both see and hear about these 
"Great American Families." 
Activities 

Activities during this project fall 
into seven groups: 
Social studies unit-While studying 
"Families and Communities," the stu- 
dents were involved in bramstorm- 
ing, discussions, role-playing, and in- 
teracting with a guest speaker. 
Tape recorder— These sessions in- 
volved a demonstration by the 
school media specialist, hands-on 
experiences with the recorder, a 
group recording, and role-playing. 
Interviewing techniques— Students 
wrote and selected good interview 
questions, composed introductions 
to Q&A sequences, interviewed fam- 
ily members at home, and played 
the finished tapes in class. 
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Photography —In workshop ses- 
sions conducted bv a communitv 
professional, students were in- 
structed in the use of 126, 1 10, and 
disc cameras, studied distance, 
lighting, backgrounds, and photo- 
graphic vocabulary. They then 
took photos of their family members 
and mounted them. 
English grammar arid creative 
writing— Students did outlines, 
rough drafts, and final essays on 
their families. 

Art— Students learned about layout 
and design for small scale oresenta- 
tions, studied contrasting and com- 
plementary colors, and discussed 
display materials and backgrounds. 
Career awareness— While the 
youngsters had previously discussed 
careers as one aspect of family ac- 
tivities, this session focused on a 
guest speaker (a computer analyst] 
and on the various careers of their 
families and their value to society. 
Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Human resources included guest 
speakers, the school media specialist, a 
community photographer, and par- 
ents who were the subjects of photos 
and interviews. 



Equipment included 110, 126, and 
disc tamui a^ (most students provided 
then own, others came from the 
school media center], 26 rolls of film, 
flash attachments for cameras with- 
out buih-in flash, two tape recorders 
and 26 cassettes, and display materi- 
als such as construction paper, tag 
board, paints, stencils, contact paper, 
glue, and scissors. Total cost of the pro- 
ject was S256, primarily for film, 
flash, cassettes, and film processing. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Sisk found that the students re- 
mained highly motivated throughout 
the project and that family pride was 
evident among all participants. Stu- 
dents learned about photography, im- 
proved oral communication and writ- 
ing skills, and produced unique 
displays of their work. He adds that the 
investigation of the special talents 
and abilities of each child's family and 
resulting increase in the children's 
self-esteem led to many positive behav- 
ior changes. The active involvement 
of parents also helped bring school and 
home closer together. 

The teacher thinks that the project 
can be valuable at almost any grade 
level and that it provides teachers 
wilb"a unique way to really get to 
know your students, their families, 
and their innermost feelings about 
family and values/' 
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Photography in the Elementary School 



Jane E. Johnston 

Arlhiir Circle School 
Shre\ eporl, Louibiana 

Subject: Language Arts 

Grade. 5 

"This project helped the 
children to see that there are 
other ways than oral reports 
and posters io present 
material/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Jane Johnston's students learned how 
to operate a 35mm camera, take black- 
and-white pictures, and critique pho- 
tographic quality as preparation for 
learning to develop slide presenta- 
tions with scripts. It was Johnston's 
goal to help these students— all part 
of the school's Discoveries Unlimited 
program for high-achievers— become 
aware of the value of all kinds of media 
for communicating information, in- 
cluding that involved m their school 
assignments and projects. 

The students began by taking 
black-and-white photos around the 
school and, once they felt secure in 
their new talents, went on to taking 
slides about school activities of partic- 
ular interest to them. They then wrote 
accompanying scripts including both 
description and dialogue, evaluated 
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each other's presentations, and then 
shared the slide shows with the whole 
school. 

Activities 

Students first made a pinhole cam- 
era to see how an image is made on 
film and then were taught camera 
use and photographic techniques by an 
instructor of photography from Loui- 
siana State University and by a profes- 
sional photographer. They tried out 
their skills by taking five photos each 
around the school, critiqued each 
other's work and were advised by the 
professional photographer, and ap- 
plied what they had learned in taking 
five more pictures , They also learned 
how to develop film. 

In preparation for their slide pre- 
sentations, the students also practiced 
writing dialogue, wrote mini-slide 



presentations about pre-existing slides, 
and divided into groups of three or 
four to decide on topics. They decided 
to focus on activities going on at the 
school and made checklists of the pic- 
tures they would need for their 
presentations. 

Once the slides had be^n taken and 
developed, the students wrote their 
scripts and organized their slides to 
correlate with the scripts. After the 
class evaluated each other's work, the 
presentations were shared with the 
rest of the school. 
Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Human resources were the photog« 
raphy instructor and professional pho- 



tographer who taught the children 
about camera use and how to evaluate 
the elements of good pictures. Equip- 
ment and materials included two Hon- 
eywell Pentax 35mm cameras, Tri-X 
Pan 800 ASA film, Ektachrome 200 
slide film, a Sunpack flash unit, a slide 
projector, and a slide table. G\o cost 
data provided.) 

Outcomes and AdaptabiHty 

Johnston says that she "saw many 
wonderful things come out of this pro- 
ject. I saw children who were afraid 
to pick up a camera, afraid that their 
pictures weren't going to come out. 
Children who at first didn't know what 
to do, came into my office and begged 
to get the camera and go out around 
the school to take pictures." She also 
says that the children's scriptwriting 
was "much more creative than I had 
given them credit for" and that they 
completed the projects easily because 
of their preplanning. They learned the 
importance of organization in carry- 
ing out a project and also discovered 
new ways to express themselves. 

The teacher does warn others who 
would like to do a similar project that it 
would be better done with a group of 
about 10 students rather than the 25 
she worked with. And she also notes 
that spring is probably a bad time to 
try "something as intensive as this" 
because of the many other special 
school activities scheduled during 
that time. 
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Poetry in Photography 



Geneva Ackman 

Biooktngb Public bchuolb 
Brookings, South Dakula 

Subject: Language Arts/Creative 
VVriling 

Grade: 5 ((;ifted) 

Photography really opened 
the children s eyes to things 
they had looked at but had 
never really 'seen' before/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

In this projecL Geneva Ackman 
worked with 40 high achieving fifth 
graders from three schools to help 
tliem learn how to operate a 35mm 
camera and then use the resulting 
photographs as j stimulus for writing 
poetry. 

With the assistance of a high school 
student reports \ckman the children 
not onlv learned t o u*^e the camera 
but became interested in how and wliv 
different adjustments are made, par 
ticularly those related to light settings 
The teacher guided students' discus 
sions about the photographs, with an 
emphasis on the amotions or feelings 
they evoked At this point. Ackman in- 
troduced the children to various 
types of poetry, including samples of a 
rhyming story, haiku, formal cin- 
quain. diamante, triolet, limerick, and 
cleriliew. 



The students chose one of the 12 
phutob each had taken for poetr^v v\ rit- 
mg purpo&ej> and arranged bulletm 
board displays of the others for their 
respective schools. Their final prod- 
ucts—each student's chosen photo and 
poem mounted together— were dis- 
played in the town's public library. 

\ctording tu Ackman, the project 
succeeded even beyond her expecta- 
tionj> Every student produced high- 
quality photos. The photos produced 
lively discussion and sharing of ideas; 
and every student completed a poem. 
Ackman found that 'photography 
really opened the children's eyes to 
things that they had looked at but 
had never really seen before. ' She 
lierself gained a new understanding 
of the students by observing their 
choice of photographic subjects and 
huv\ thev approached the process of 
picture-taking, 

I he teacher also reports that the 
project drew substantial interest from 
students who did not actively partici- 
pate and was seen as so valuable by the 
principals of the three schools that 
thev are using federal grant monies to 
buy a 35mm camera for e^^ch elemen- 
tary school. 
Activities 

Project activities were carried out 
at the three schools on a rotating basis, 
using lunch hours over a two-month 
period. Students also worked on their 
own time. The high school student 
who taught the youngsters about pho- 
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tography was taking a class in tutor- 
ing and received credit for working 
with elementary students. Day-to-day 
activities, repeated with students from 
each school, included the following. 
The high school student demon- 
strated two different 35mm cam- 
eras, explaining various elements 
of the cameras and their functions, 
different types of lighting, back- 
grounds, how to determine distance 
from the subject, and how to hold 
the camera steady. He then walked 
them through the picture-taking 
process. 



Several days were then devoted 
to dctual picture-taking both indoors 
and outdoors and under varying 
conditions, including sunny, cloudy, 
and even snowy. Each student. took 
six indoor and six outdoor shots. 
Their subjects, says the teacher, 
ranged ' from a live tarantula in one 
classroom to children making a 
snowman on the playground. And a 
white rat in one school must >surely 
be the most photographed animal in 
Brookings." 

Once the pictures were deve! 
oped, each child received his or her 
own set and shared them with the 
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olhers, informaiiy discussing wiiicii 
might be llie best poetic subjects 
and which would go on the bulletin 
boards. When selections had been 
made the children arranged the dis 
plays and worked together to come 
up with lists of words suggested by 
their chosen photos. 

The teacher provided the stu- 
dents with samj)les of various types 
of poetry, which they discussed be- 
fore deciding on their personal 
choices. From here on, the children 
were on their own. They completed 
their poems, printed them on post- 
er board, and mounted the pictures. 



The final display at the Brookings 
Public Library , adds Ackman, drew 
a very positive community 
response. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resources included the 
high school student who assisted the 
fifth-graders with their photography, 
school and public librarians, and vari- 
ous school personnel. 

Cameras used were a Minolta and a 
Yashika. The only cost items were 
film— 15 rolls of 36-exposure Kodak 
V'R 400— and developing, which, due to 



the generositv of a local camera 
i>tore, cost onlv $200. Poster boards 
and other materials for the displavjb 
were provided by the schools. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Ackman reports that "everyone m- 
volved in the project developed and 
maintained a high degree of enthusi- 
asm." The quality of the students' pho- 
toglyphs, she believes, shows that 
they became quite proficient photogra- 
phers, and their responses to a fol- 
low-up questionnaire indicated that 
many of the students will continue to 
work at their new skill. Further, many 
of the students felt they were seeing 
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their surroundings "in a new way" and 
demonstrated a sense of pride and 
personal satisfaction in the culminat- 
ing library display. And, since this 
was an enrichment activity for which 
the children received no grade, the 
simple fact that they all completed the 
work was an indication of the fascina- 
tion of tying together photography and 
creative writing. 

While her project was carried out 
with gifted studen.«, Ackman believes 
that it would draw .merest among 
students of virtually any achievement 
level. In fact, the children's choice of 
photo subjects provided her with so 
much insight into their thoughts and 
motivations that she suggests that a 
similar activity "would be excellent 
for working with learning disabled or 
emotionally disturbed children." She 
also thinks that the project would lend 
itself to a regular classroom setting in 
which the teacher had more time flexi- 
bility and could delve into the history 
of photography, the scientific princi- 
ples demonstrated in the operation of 
a camera, and the selection of musical 
backgrounds to reflect the moods of 
the photos. 
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Sounds for Survival 
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Karen Larka 

Virginia Avenue School 
Bakersfioltl California 

Subject: Language ArLs/Art Science 

Grade: (> 

'The biggest change in my 
children was their attitude 
toward each other and 
school. They didn't want to 
miss class and when chicken 
po^ broke out, the sick 
children begged to come 
back." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Karen Larka'sgoal was lo loach her 
students about the plight of enclan 
geroti species and about the interde- 
pendence of people, plants, animals, 
and the total environment She 
helped them to express what they had 
learned and their feelings about it 
through a variety of artistic media, 
including poetry, photography, sculj) 
ture,and dance. 

Using the stimulus of the recorded 
sounds of endangered animals, thestu 
dents \vrot(i po(ims that were later in- 
cluded in a book w ith photographs of 
their own sculptures of such cr(?a 
tures as the bald eagle, the alligator, 
and the prairie dog. These photf s 
were also exhibited at a local college 
and during a special parents' night 
program that also included choral 



readings of poems, a student- 
choreographed ballet dramatizing 
the plight of endangered species, and a 
slide show pmduced by the students 
about the project. The ballet was also 
presented at a "Day in the Arts" pro- 
gram at a local theatre, 

Larka found that the students not 
only improved in such cognitive? areas 
as writing, spelling, and ecological 
studies but developed a sens(> of 
togetherness and of prid(; in their 
work. 

Activities 

rhe students were involved in nu- 
merous activities over a three-month 
p(;riod, a sampling of which are cited 
below: 

The class worked on its listening 
skills, including listening with clos(»d 
ev(»s to recordings of music, ani- 
malst sound effects, and environ- 
mental sounds; keeping nightly lis- 
tening logs; and playing listening 
games, such as trying to identify 
the nature and direction of sounds 
made bv classmates. The students 
also studied how hearing occurs and 
how various sounds are made. 
The students wrote poems inspired 
by th(; sounds of endangered ani- 
mals and had lectures and labs 
about anim *K in nature They then 
created clay sculptures of the ani- 
mals they had studied. 

The class learned about camera 
use. lenses, lighting, and compohi 
tion and then photographed their 




clay sculptures as well as creatures 
they saw during field trips to a zoo, 
the California Living MuseuniMind a 
local college's Facility for Animal 
Care and Training. 

MaterialiS; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The project drew on a wealth of 
human resources, including tlie county 
school system's science consultant. A 
local poet taught about imagery and 
area sculptors discussed their tech- 
niques. The director of the Living Mu- 
seum brought animals to class and 
told why they are endangered, and the 
director of the animal care facility do* 
nated funds for film and processing. 
Also involved were a musician, a pro« 
fessional photographer, an Audubon 
Society representative, and a compos- 
er w ho wrote the foreword for the 
children 's poetry /photo book and 
sent them an album featuring animal 
sounds. 

equipment and mateiials included 
a 35mm SLR tamaia and student- 
owned Instamatics, Kodachrome 25 



slide film and Kodak technical Pan 
film, chemicals for developing black- 
and-v\ bite prints, a 55mm lens, tripod, 
photo floods; photographic paper; 
the photo Jab at the county school of- 
fice> a carousel slide projector; and 
Indian red clay, clay tools, and kiln. 
Costs were $120 for film and process- 
ing and SSO for printing the book. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Larka reports that during the pro- 
ject, student behavior improved and 
att(;ndance improved. She also found 
that students improved in spelling, lis- 
tening, writing, and niading; learned 
about sculpture and photography; and 
came to understand people's interac- 
tion with the (?nvironm(;nt and how 
and why some sp(;cies are endan- 
g(ired. 

She believes that the combination 
of photography, sculpture, and envi- 
ronmental studies would be suitable 
for any age level and notes that both 
children with learning dithculties 
and gifted students found the creativ- 
ity stimulating. 
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Who Was Peter Hoy? 




Nancy f\Rafal 

Peter Hoy hleinentdrv School 
Lombard, Illinois 

^uhjcd Language \its 

Grac/e: b 

"A project such as this dem- 
onstrates that there are some 
things right with American 
public education. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

t\ani>v Rafal. a sixth gi ade leadmg 
and language ai ts rusuurtt teathtr . 
led the nine students in one of her 
i eading oups uu a histui ital ti easui v. 
hunt HI which photographs plaved a 
puutal lule. Thev investigated the life 
of Peter Hov - the man for \v hom 
then 5<.hool is named— from his birth 
in Denmark in 1861 to his death at 
the age of 93, tracing his storm v Atlan 
tic ci ossing to the United States in 
1889, his eventual establishment as a 
piuspeious dairv farmer, and the 
sale a feu vears after his death of a 
ti act of his farm as the site for ton 
struction of tlieir school. 

Rafal's goals in designing this pro 
ject were to develop in her students 
improved I6tter. factual, and descrip 
tive writing abilities: organizational 
skills, visual literacy, appreciation of 
local history and an understanding of 
the value of photographs as a device 
for both investigative research int^^ 
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and documentation of, personal his 
tor\ And, she reports, the project did 
indeed achieve these results. But it 
was an unplanned outcome, she found, 
that became paramount through the 
months of the project. ' That outcome 
wo.b the ncre£ised sense of seif-vvnrth 
gained bv the students as a result of 
the responsiveness of individuals and 
organizations to their efforts and the 
lecognition that then work garnered. 

1 he students final products w ere a 
slide/tape presentation and an illustrat- 
ed book on I he Life of Petei Hov 
and on the research project itself. The 
students wrote the texts for both 
slide show and book, copied old photo 
graphs and took contemporary shots, 
made theii own pi uits and selected the 
photos to be made into slides, and 
taped the slide show narration. The 
slidj presentation and book were 
fiist unveiled at a special premiere for 
Hoy relatives, school personnel, and 
conimunitv members who had contrib 
ui i to the project's success and then 
i)huvvn to the school's entire student 
bodv , The book and slide show are 
now showcased in the school's librarv.' 
leai ning center, w hich is also the site 
of a pern^anent displa^v about Hoy's life 
that includes a spread of captioned 
photogi aphs and such artifacts as milk 
bottles actually used at his dairy 
Activities 

Dur ing this project, Rafal s stu 
dents learned to applj^ a wide range of 



I esearch, organizational, wi iting, and 
photographic skills. Specific activities 
included the following, 
btudents composed letters to area 
residents named Hoy, whose names 
they had drawn from the tele* 
phone book. I he replies produced 
names of other Hoy relatives, who 
were in turn queried, and this pro- 
cess continued as the students built 
up an extensive chain of infor mation 
sources. Historical photos and arti- 
facts were gathered, as well as a 
family genealogy that traced family 
lines to about 1920 and opened up 
new lines of research. Students 
also got in touch with the Danish Im- 
migrant Archives in Des Moines, 
Iowa, which provided n topy of the 
log of the ship that brought Hoy to 



this countrv , and w ith the Danish 
Consulate, which provided ad- 
dresses of information sources in 
Denmark. Altogether, about 60 let 
tci s of inquiry were sent out, 10 of 
them to Denmark. 
Field trips were made to historical 
museums, historic buildings, the of- 
fice of the county recorder of 
deeds, a cemetery, the school dis- 
ti let offices, the local library, and 
to a nearby forest preserve that 
boasted a Mt. Hoy (although it 
turned out to have been named for 
an entirely different Hoy family). 
Students learned about the photo* 
graphic process by viewing a film 
and studying materials on film de- 
veloping and print making that Rafal 
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adapted from various Kodak 
))ublica(ions. 

Working in teams, the sixth- 
graders recorded the information 
they had gathered on note cards, 
grouped the cards according to 
time period, and used this informa- 
tion base to compose the text of 
tiieir Hoy biography and slide show 
narration, which all the students 
participated in taping. 
The next challenge was to shoot 
copy negatives and slides of the old 
photographs that had been gath- 
ered and produce prints, the stu- 
dents worked in a makeshift dark- 
room at the school. They^also 
processed the film and made prints 
of the photographs they had taken 
themselves during field trips and 
other project activities. 
Theyoungste en selected the 
sliojs and prints that would go mto 
their slide show and Hoy biogra- 
phy, which, according to Rafal, led 
to "intense discussions" of the mer- 
its of individual images. 
News releases and photographs do- 
cumenting the project were sent 
out, drawing coverage in both area 
and Danish newspapers. The stu- 
dents" photograplis were also fea- 
tured in bulletin board displays at 
both their school and the school 
board office. 

Students then brought all aspects 
of their work together— determining 
the layout and design of the book 



and integrating text and visuals for 
the slide show Then, to share their 
finished products with the people 
who had helped them along the 
way, the students and Rafal invited 
Hoy relatives, school personnel, in 
terested community members, his- 
torical society representatives, and 
parents to a formal showing of the 
slide/tape presentation. The Hoy bi- 
ography was also spotlighted at this 
gathering, well as being mailed 
to contributors who could not 
attend. 

iVIaterials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

According to Rafal, human re- 
sources were the real heart of this 
project. These included members 
of the the Hoy family, who provided 
photographs, documents, and per- 
sonal recollections; representatives 
of historical societies, who contrib- 
uted other artifacts, photos, and 
models of turn-of the-ccntury 
buildings; county officials, who sup- 
plied information about land acqui- 
sitions; the Danish Vice Consul, who 
provided addresses in Denmark of 
archives and a tourist bureau; a rep- 
resentative of the Danish Immi- 
grant Archives in Des iMoines; two 
community members who translat- 
ed information written in Danish 
and a parent who arranged for 
printing ol the Hoy biography; and 
school personnel, who supported 
the project in a variety of ways. 
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iMost of the equipment required 
for the project was supplied by the 

teacher or was already on hand. 
The camera used for both copy 
wovV and to document the project 
was RafaPs 35mm Nikon with macro 
and zoom lenses. Other equipment 
included a copystand, lights, a slide 
projector, a tape recorder, and 
darkroom fixtures. The book was 
typed on school district word pro- 
cessing facilities. Only out-of-pocket 
expenses were for printing the 23- 
page book (S2.40 per copy); postage; 
darkroom chemicals; photographic 
paper; four rolls of color slide film 
and processing and two rolls of 
black-and-white print film. 
Outcomes and AdaptabUity 

Rafal found that this project gave 
her students— many of whom had 
learning difficulties— an enormous 
boost in self-esteem. Not only did 
individuals and organizations take 
the students' inquiries seriously, and 
responded to them, but Ine final 
products of their work were recog- 
nized as being of high quality and 
historical importance. An example of 
student enthusiasm is that one par- 
ticipant persuaded his family to de- 
l.iy his transfer to another school 
until the project was completed. 

Among other outcomes cited by 
Rafal are: 

The youngsters gained a sense of 
history and of the importance of 



photography as an instrument for 
recording events. They also became 
interested in taking pictures to doc- 
ument their own lives and came to 
realize that such photos should car- 
ry dates and subject identifications. 
The students also learned to appre- 
ciate photography as a craft and be- 
came comfortable with every as- 
pect of the process— from being in 
front of the camera to producing 
prints in the darkroom. 
The project has also enhanced ties 
between the schools and the com- 
munity and its institutions and 
made a contribution of genuine his- 
torical value. In addition, the pro- 
ject has stimulated interest among 
other students in local history, in- 
ternational communication, and 
photography. 

On the basis of her experience, 
Rafal reports that "the project can 
easily bo modified for any grade, any 
class size* any level of ability." She 
points out students at schools named 
for nationally known figures could 
focus more on academic research, 
while those at schools named for local 
people could produce original re- 
search, and those at schools not named 
lor people could be directed into oth- 
er aspects of local history. Whatever 
the topic, Rafal believp*^ that other 
teachers will find that tne project will 
"take off on its own" once the stu- 
d( ntsget involved in "the detective 
*vork"of research. 
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Using Photo Essays to Promote Organizational Writing 



Francine Ciuableiiu 

Most Uo\v I rinii V School 
Brooklyn - New Vork 

Siibjcit. Lan^udgf Ai {:> Suiial SUkIk » 

Grade: 6-7 

"Feelings of accomplishment 
and pleasure were derived 
from viewing their 

photos The photos served 

as a means of communicating 
ideas visually and then 
transferring these thoughts 
to writing. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

F I lUiLiiu* Guastello used photo essav s 
lis ii means of assisting students w ho 
speak Liiglish as a second language in 
u I itiiig soeial studies compositions. 
Students first photographed life in 
their inner-ut\ neighborhood of V\ il- 
liamsbuig. Ihe sixtlvgrade students 
phutogi aphed the school principal diy - 
iiig a tvpical dav , cunmuiiiitv helpci s, 
and pi ubleni spots in the conimunit \ . 
I hu stn (;nth gi adei s photogi aph(!d 
classmates during a t\ pical school da\ , 
local architecture, and activities dur- 
ing which the school serviced the corn- 
iiiumtv . Students in the sixth gi ade 
used their jjhotos to u rite composi- 
tions about their throe topics; tlie sev- 
enth graders wrote on the same toj)ics 
without seeing the photos. Next, the 
j)rocedure was rev^ersed for the toj)ics 
photograph(?d b\ Uio seventh grad- 
ers. At each stage the compositions of 
the two gpouj)s w ere compared to see 
it Ciuastollos hvpo thesis was valid, that 
students would w rite more eftective- 
ly using photographs as a guide. 

Activities 

Sixth graders were divided into 
three grouj^s, ouch hewing assign(»d a 
topic to photograph, Onegrouj) ac- 
ronij)anied the principal during her 
daily tasks, asking cjuestions and tak- 
ing j)ictur(\s as th(»v w(^nt. 'Vhoy ar- 
ran^'ed the photos in setjuential order 
for the narrative? discourse* patt(»rn on 
a photo (;hart which th(?y used to (?x- 



plaiii the pi iiicijAil s function tu the en 
tire class. To gather photos for the 
second toj)ic, Problems in Williams 
burg," the entire cluss toured the 
neigli!;oi hood w liei u the assignetl 
gi ouj)of students photographed \ei \ 
depressed sites. Students met w ith 
crossing guards and visited the local 
fii (J and police stations, the post oftice, 
and thuli!)iai\ where the\ photo- 
gi aphcd iiuliv iduals at w oi k and askud 
c|ucstioiis atjout each coniiiiuiiitv 
helj)er's responsibilities. 

Seventh graders were also di\ ided 
into three to])ic groups. The entire 
class walked through the neighbor- 
hood w hile ,studuiits phutogi aplied dif- 
ferent t \ ])es of buildings for Archi- 
tecture in VVilliams!)urg." 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Guastello s students used 20 Kodak 
Instamatic cameras and 20 rolls of 126 
film which were commerciallv devel- 
oped. Pieces of oaktagand markers 
w ere used to construct the photo 
charts. 

Emj)loyees of the City of Williams- 
burg served as the essential human vo- 
sources. School staff members also 
provided the students with valuable in- 
formation. Guastello asked several 
teachers outside the school to evaluate 
the (juality of the, students' wTiting. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

According to Guastello, "Teacher 
evaluation and student self reports re- 
vealed that the task of writing flowed 
iiioie easily when aided bv the photos 
u hich prov ided students with de 
tailed content and organization." Be- 
cause the j)hot05 helped make the 
students' experiences concrete i ather 
than abstract, their essavs contained 
details and facts organized in a coher 
ent mannei . She notes that, Oui slu 
dents no longer fear w riting or experi 
ence the frustration of, I can't think 
of anything to write.'" 

In carrying out the project, stu- 
dents also leal ned a great deal about 
their community and its peoj)le, their 
own role in maintaining a safe and 
clean environment, and the function 
of their school and its staff. Because 
this was the first time many of the 
students had used cameras, this, too, 
was a learning adventure. 

Guastello feels the project can and 
should be duplicated bv anv teacher in- 
terested in imj)ro\ing students' oral 
and written discourse. 
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Writing Between the Lens 



Joyce Gralcwicz 

Carl Saiulbiirg Miilclic hchooi 
Okl Bridge, New Jersey 

Suhjecr Language Arls^eacling 

Grade. 7 

''If you give students 
something of their own to 
write and rejlect on, their 
writing will take on a sense of 
purposefulness and meaning. " 



Purpose and Descriptioik 
of Project 

Joyce Ciralewicz's main goal was lo 
improve her sluclenls' wriling skills, 
and she used photographs nol only lo 
motivate ihem lo wrile bul lo help 
Ihem learn lo see different ooinls of 
view l)erome better observers and fo 
cus on details Students took many 
photos themselves and also studied pic 
tures from other sources 

Gralewicz's c(»ntral message to her 
students was that bf)th photographs 
and writing have "shape, pattern, ten 
ture, and form," so that their writing 
should be the "positive print" of what 
was found in their photographic "nega 
tives ""Due to th« fact that their se 



ries of photos w as saying something/' 
she explains, "they were obliged to 
tell the story correctly as thev 6av\ it." 

"My students learned to take a clos- 
er look at things," savs the teacher. 'In 
addition to writing about things that 
we actually saw, we stressed 'writing 
between the lens'— inference skills, 
drawing conclusions and judgments/' 
In the process, the students became 
accustomed to writing, rewriting, edit- 
ing, proofreading, and using such ref 
e»'ence v\ orks as dictionaries, the the 
saurus, and grammar books. They 
wanted "to write it right, "explains 
dralewicz, in order to do justice to 
their photographs. "All of my students' 
attitudes became more positive and 
energetic," she adds, and "I watched 
students thai barely spoke, blossom 
into leaders/' 
Activities 

(Sralewicz introduced the unit with 
a series of short activities dealing w ith 
powers of observation, and building 
toward fullv developed paragraphs. In 
the course of teaching the voungsters 
to "see, not just look," the teacher 
asked them impromptu questions 
about w hat their bus dri\ er had been 
wearing or what color eyes a rock 
star has, had them solve mysteries by 
studv ing transparencies of the scene 
of the crime/' and had them pick de 
tails out of filmstrips and maga/ine 
photos 

The students also started u riting 
details from the visuals, moving on to 
single sentences and full paragraphs 



about what they saw. From these writ- 
ings, the voungstprs found that dif- 
ferent people form different impres- 
sions even when they see the same 
things. They went on to explore this 
question through discussions, role- 
playing, and simulations. At this point, 
the "camera safaris" were formed, 
and the teacher stressed the steps that 
should characterize both the stu- 
dents' photos and their writing— focus 
(decide on a subject), shoot (get it on 
paper), develop (say what you mean), 
enlarge (stress important aspects, de- 
lete the unnecessary); and picture per- 
fect (the finished copy). 

Once the prints were returned, 
students first settled on an arrange- 
ment and then set out to write an es- 
say, fiction, or "faction/' The final step 
was to incorporate their photos with 
their compositions in individual, 
mounted displays. 
Materials/ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Both school and outside sources 
shared their own photos and photo col- 
lections with the class as the students 
w ere learning to really look at and 
draw inferences about photos. 

Students brought in their own 
cameras, including Kodak Disc, Insta- 
niatic, and 1 10, and used a similar va- 
lietv of film tvpes. Also used was the 
teacher's Canon T-50, with a macro- 
zoom lens and several Cokin filter sys- 
ten«s, along with 35mm black and- 
w hite, color, and slide film of differing 
speeds. Cost of all film and develop- 



ing was S150. Other equipment re* 
(|uiied included an opaque projector, 
overhead projector, and filmstrip and 
slide projectors* To put together the 
displays, the youngsters used paper, 
glue, scissors, buttons, hammers, 
screwdrivers, plastic, pens, markers, 
etc. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

" This unit seemed to have a rejuve- 
nating effect on all those involved," de- 
clares Gralewicz. The students im- 
proved in such areas as grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization, sentence 
structure, parts of speech, and para- 
graphing, she reports. But, even 
more important, they gained confi- 
dence in their writing ability, became 
sharper observers, and began trying to 
see other people's points of view. 
And, she adds, "I noticed a sharp rise in 
their interest in reading. They be- 
came interested in newspapers and 
magazines because of pictures they 
saw. They then wanted to know what 
the pictures were about. 

In short, says dralewicz. Now, 
when I assign v riting, there are no 
more moans. 1 cannot imagine gener- 
ating so much interest, energy, enthu- 
siasm, and learning with any other 
vehicle than photography/ 

She also believes that this type of 
project could lend itself to strengthen- 
ing skills in such areas as science (pre- 
serving lab work); history (sequencing 
events), reading (acting out a story 
for the camera), and career education 
(envisioning students on the job). 
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A Focus on Values 



Carolyn Mauer 

South Fronionl Junior High bdiool 
SL Anlhonv, Idaho 

Subjecr Languag(' Arts i 
Grade: 7 (Gifted) 

. . a photographer is able to 
see and then capture the 
beauty that e.xists in his 
environment. " 

X'urpose and Description 
of Project 

Carolyn Mauer identit ied four objec- 
tives for her project. ( 1) to increabe 
aw arenesb of those v alues societv 
holds in high esteem, (2) to enable stu- 
dents to w rite poetr\ that i eflocts 
these \alues, (3) to enable students to 
take photos that leflect these values, 
and (-1) to enal)le students to dtn elup 
and print theii ow n photos to be used 
with the poems in class booklets Hiese 
support Mauer s overall goal of using 
language arts to help students clai ifv 
not onh societ\ s \ aluos but also theii 
own. 

Activities 

I iist. the class of gifted and talent- 
ed stutlents discussed v\ hat \ alues 
aiv and how lh(\se \ alues influenced 
theii daih lives/I Ikjii tlun biain- 
stoi iiied a list of values and sehxted 
the eight that the\ believed were the 
most important to our society, love. 



peace, fi ieiulship, education, iiionev , 
the arts, freedom, and honesty. 
These became the subjects of the poet- 
ry and photography project. Mauer 
had combined these two subjects be- 
cause both the poet and the photogra* 
pher express the beauty they find in 
the world around them. 

After Mauer gave a brief lesson on 
aperture and shutter speeds and on fo- 
cusing, the students each took five 
photos with a 35mm camei a, each 
photo expressing one of the selected 
values Mauer found that choosing the 
subject matter for the photos was one 
of the most difficult parts of the pro- 
ject While students w ere instructed 
to look around the school w ith a pho 
tographer's cv e" or to bring appropj i 
ate items from home to shoot, the\ of 
ter felt limited because photos had to 
be taken at school during class time. 
These students had been instructed 
in basic darkroom procedures tin* pi e 
V ious year They needed only a brief 
review before working in pairs lo 
dev elop and print their pictures 

Students were able to work at their 
own pace over a span of several weeks 
so they would have time to shoot and, 
in <iome cases, reshoot photos Others 
spent extra time in the darkroom as 
they tried to compensate for over or 
underexposed pictures 

Mauer had learned from past expe 
rience that it was often difficult for 
young adolescents to explore the field 
of poetry and their own potential for 
writing poems. To bypass the resis- 
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lance she usualK encountered when 
the topic was introduced, Mauer 
structured failproof assignments. 
She defined and explained four 
patterned-poetry formats— Haiku, 
Tanka, Diamante, and Sense. Stu- 
dents practiced using structured for- 
mats by choosing the proper words 
to express what they wanted to say. 
Then they wrote poems to accompa- 
ny each picture. I o complete the pro- 
ject, the\ made a lav out foi each page 
w ith one photo and its related poem, 
grouped the pages b\ the \ alue de- 
picted, and placed them in a class 
book. 

Students used a point s\stem to 
evaluate their work oathe book in 
terms of the quaiitv and i elev ance of 
the photos, the quaiitv of the poems, 
and the general appearance of the 
book. Mauer also evaluated each stu- 
dent's w ork as w ell as the ov ei all ap- 
pearance and oi ganiz.ition of the book. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Mauer s students were able to use 
the school s camera and tripod. I he al- 
ready existing darkroom was 
equipped with an enlarger, timer, and 
other necessities- I he only purchases 
w ere film, chemicals, and photo- 
graphic paper. (Mauer recommends 
Inilk loading the film so each student 
can hav e hei or his own spool to take 
till ough the entire dev eloping and 
printing process.) 




Outcomes and Adaptability 

The outcomes of the project were 
exciting to Mauer. Students said they 
found the class discussions on values 
and how they might differ from place 
to place and among age groups very 
valuable I hey created many good 
poems and proudly shared iheir 
work as they gained confidence and 
became more serious al)out their po- 
etry writing. Overall, Mauer felt that 
the experience was valuable in sever- 
al areas. Students den.onstrated great- 
er insight in viewing hew society 
functions— and they enjoyed the inde- 
pendence of the hands-on darkroom 
activity. 

According to Mauer, her project 
could be used in grades 4 through 8, 
although younger students might 
need help vv th dev eloping and printing 
the film. She also recommended addi- 
tional work on design with th^^ stu- 
dents as they laid out the book 
because students inexperienced with 
design will need help. 
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Grammarcise 

Steven Balzarini 
Michael Ferraro 

Holmdcl Inlerniediale School 
Molmdel, New Jersey 

Subject: Language Arts 

Grades: 7-8 

'This most prosaic and 
stultifying subject matter was 
made palatable and even 
pleasurable. The students 
e}chibited a growth of 
grammatical knowledge 
between the pre- and 
post'testS; and many 
remarked that it was the first 
time they really understood 
some of the parts of speech. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

As pari of their study of grammar, 
Steven Balzarini'h and Michael Ferra- 
ro 's stud(;nts conceptualized, planned 
story sequences, shot slides, and re- 
corded narration for a slide/tape pre- 
sentation on the eight parts of speech. 
Kach visual vignette was to demon- 
strate the grammatical element and 
then be included in a sentence^. The. 



project was intended to help the stu- 
dents master basic grammatical con- 
cepts and to create an audiovisual 
learning aid for others. 

Activities 

Ferraro first used a pretest to mea- 
sure the students' knowledge of parts 
of speech. Then small groups of stu- 
dents were each assigned a part of 
speech to research and illustrate. The 
groups viewed professional story- 
boards, learned the basic compo- 
nents of visual presentation, and re- 
viewed examples of effective visual 
communication; then each group cre- 
ated its own stoiyboard. Balzarini 
demonstrated such basic elements of 
photography as camera usage, com- 
position, and lighting: a "hands-on" 
demonstration of cameras and equip- 
ment followed. Students reviewed 
their storvboards and assigned pro- 
duction team tasks~-e.g., photogra- 
pher, actor, prop gatherer, graphics 
designer, and costumer. After Ferra- 
ro's approval of the storyboards, 
Balzarini assisted the students as they 
shot the slides for the final presenta- 
tion; the students used original cos- 
tumes and backdrops, and selected 
"shooting locations" all around the 
school. Each group sequenced its de- 
veloped slides and prepared an audio 
script; the audio tracks were record- 
ed in the Media Center. Individual seg- 
ments as well as the entire program 
were viewed by the groups and the 
class as a whole for purposes of eval- 
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uation. Ferraro also administered a 
posttest to measure increased 
knowledge. 

Materials; Resources/ and 
Expenses 

Teachers, building support person- 
nel, and the principal appeared in the 
grammar vignettes. Equipment in- 
cluded 35mm cameras, a Kodak Ekta- 
graphic Kit to shoot illustrations in 
books and magazines, a slide projector/ 
sorter to view and edit the slides, tape 
recorders, copy stand, lights, flash at- 
tachment, strobe light, audio mixer, 
and microphones. Although materials 
varied from group to group, most stu- 
dents used Kodak slide film, light 
bulbs, cassette tapes, lettering materi- 
als for titles and captions, TV story- 
board pads, and sample professional 
storyboards. Balzarini and Ferraro es- 
timate a presentation of 20 slides and 
a cassette tape could be prepared by 
three to five students for less then 
$25. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Balzarini and Ferraro comment 
that the use of photography height- 
ened students' intei^est, and they 
demonstrated greater visual aware- 
ness and logical thinking in their 
storvboarding and visual composition. 
Even the most lethargic students 
were motivated by this goal-directed 
project and by the fact that it would 
be viewed by their peers. 

The students also created an enter- 
taining and educational audiovisual 
product that was to be made available 
to the school district's four library/ 
med»a centers. The packaging of the 
slides and cassette tapes made it very 
easy to share with teachers of fifth 
through eighth graders. In fact, third- 
and fourth-grade teachers had re- 
quested to use the slides dealing with 
the parts of speech they would be in- 
troducing. This approach could be 
applied to other areas of language 
mechanics; Balzarini and Ferraro have 
already done this for a unit on punc- 
tuation and plan to do the same for 
verb comjjieters. The teachers find 
the following features most transferra- 
ble to other settings: the student-cen- 
tered approach to writing arid story- 
boarding, actual field work, editing, 
and student evaluation* 



Community Search 



Bruce Hucko 
Al Clarke 

Montezuma Creek Eiementarv School 
Monlezuma, Ulali 

Subject: Language XrLs'Photographv 
Griide: 7-9 

"Looking for and thinking 
aloud about what would 
constitute a good photograph 
for a particular situation 
created new perspectives that 
enhanced student language 
use and the photographic 
product. " 
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Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Bruce Hucko and Al Clarke devised a 
language arls^photographv project that 
gave their Navajo students an oppor- 
tunity to examine their community 
from a journalistic perspective. Stu- 
dents photographed and interviewed 
parents and community members 
and produced photo-story posters to 
be displayed in the school. Hucko and 
Clarke were concerned with de\elop 
ing communication skills and with de 
fining teaching techniques to help stu 
dents transfer \\'ivajo thoughts into 
Bnglish writing. 'Hieir goal was not so 
much to create writer/photographers 
as it was to develop in the students re- 
spect for their community and pride 
in their work. 

Activities 

Project acti\ities followed this 
outline: 

1. Preparation. Students as a class 
brainstormed a list of possible jobs m 
the communitv to explore. VVoi king 
in teams of two (writer and photogra- 
pher), students chose their interview 
assignments— e.g., preacher, principal, 
basketball coach, postmaster, etc. In 
each case, students conducted a first 
inter\ieu with their parents to make 
them comfortable with the process 
and to help them learn more clearlv 
what w^ork their parents were in- 
\ol\edin Inter\iew appointments 
w^ere scheduled and deadlines for copy 
and photos assigned. 



2. Skill Sessions, iiucko, a profes- 
sional photographer, instructed stu- 
dents in using a light meter and flash 
and in taking "people" pictures. Inter- 
viewing skills— writing letters of in- 
troduction, meeting people confidently 
and getting to know them, and devel- 
oping a questioning strategy— were 
discussed. Clarke emphasized inquiry 
and organization technicjues as stu- 
dents planned their assignments. 

3. Getting the Information. Before 
each inteiview appointment, the class 
brainstormed questions. VVi itei s pi e- 
pared transcripts of the tape-recorded 
interviews and began theii' first story 
drafts while photographers began 
making photo selections. 

4. Follow -Through: After Clarke 
corrected the first drafts of the stories, 
students entered them in the school's 
personal computer. Student teams met 
with Hucko to select and print the fi- 
nal photos. Finally the printed articles 
and photos were mounted on 14 " X 
22" mount boards and displayed in the 
school hallway. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The most indispensable human re- 
sources were the community members 
w ho w ere willing to be interviewed 
and photographed. I he students used 
3omm cameras and black-and-white 
film. The cameras and darkroom were 
pro\ided through the school's estab- 
lished photography program so the 
only cost was for film, ciiemicals, and 
photographic paper. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Foremost among the outcomes was 
the fact diat the students saw the job 
through. The class response to the 
project wMS dynamic. 

When comparing student pre- 
writes with final stories, the latter 
were far superior in terms of clarity, 
continuity, and detail. Indeed, the act 
of photographing focused the stu- 
dent's attention on the subject matter 
which led to more detailed writing! ' 
Language usage improved noticeably, 
and their photography showed style 
and imagination as well as technical 
skill. 

Scheduling difficulties were avoid- 
ed because of the flexibility of the over 
all class schedule; "when an activity 
did not get finished one day, we mere- 
ly tackled it the next." Having two 
teachers involved in the project made 
it feasible for pairs of students to con- 
duct interviews and develop photos 
during school time under the supervi- 
sion of one teacher while the other 
wwked with the remaining students 
in the classroom. 

Iiucko and Clarke believe such a 
community search project is valid for 
all communities and can be adapted 
to any situation. However, they sug- 
gest it w ould be more replicable in an 
Anglo/Knglish community because of 
the lack of a language barrier be- 
tween teacher, student, and parents. 
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Tradin^ Places 



Kristiiia Kriisc 

Algonquin MiclcHe School 
Algoncjuin, Illinois 

Siibjoct: Language Arts 

Grade: 8 

"It was obvious that a slide 
show or photo-alburn 
provided that personal link 
between students. Class 
members wanted to see 
their newly found friends. 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

KrisLna Kruse s sluclenls j)arlicij)alocl 
in a Pen Pal exchange augnionlecl bv a 
l)iograj)hical sli(le/laj)e presenlalion, 
Firsl, the students prej)arecl introduc- 
tory letters to students in Anz;ona 
and Florida as part of their classroom 
study ot letter writing. I'he letters 
were followed by a slide/tape show on 
local points of interest and history lor 
which the students shot and selected 
the slides, researched and wrote the 
script, and finally sequenced the slides 
and taped the narration and back- 
ground music. Kruse hoj)ed to increase 
student j)roficiency in a number of 
areas: letter writing, research and 
nOte-taking. creative writing, and 
camera skills. 



Activities 

During the first week, students 
were introduced to the j)arts of a let- 
ter, and they j)racticed writing a hu- 
morous letter. Kruse exj)laiiied the Pen 
Pal exchange, and then students 
wrote rough drafts of their letters of 
introduction. Students j)roofed the 
drafts in grouj)s of three and wrote 
their final letters which were read in 
class and critiqued before being 
mailed During the next week the 
srhooPs media director gave an hour 
long workshoj) on using the camera 
The class then decided what j)ictures 
they wanted to shoot selected j)ho 
tograj)hei\s, scrij)t writers, narrators, 
and j)resentors, began the actual re 
search at the local newspajjer office 
aiu\ library: and took walking tours 
to shoot the slides. When old slides of 
Mgoncjuin were discovered in the 
media center, students voted to add a 
history section to the j)resentation 

\ science teacher at the school 
who was also an acconij)l»shed j)hotog- 
raj)her demonstrated his own slide/ 
tape presentation on local j)oints of in- 
terest, and a local author offered ad- 
vice on writing the narration. The 
third week was sj)ent in actually as- 
sembling the slide/tape show: slides 
were selected, sequenced, and num* 
bered, and the narrations was written, 
edited, rewritten, and timed prior to 
the final taping session. Again, the me- 
dia director helped by suj)ervising 
the taping sessions and assisting with 



final editing decisions. The last week 
was taken uj) with trial j)erformances 
for other students, j)arents and PTA 
members, and interested community 
residents before the final show was 
mailed to the Pen Pals. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

hi addition to the assistance and 
advice provided by the school's media 
director, the science teacher, and the 
local author, the librarian at the ])ub]ic 
library hel])ed select materials for the 
historical research and iin ited the stu- 
dents to use the library for a j)ublic 
presentation of the show . Students 
used the school h 35mm camera, slide 
j)ro)ector, overhead j)rojector, and 
reel-to-reel ta])e recorder. Eight rolls 
of Kodak slide film were ])urchased 
and commercially develoj)ed for the 
j)resentation. Kruse used a Kodak hi- 
staniaticX-15F camera and two 126 
film cartridges to take still photos of 
student activities. She estimated the 
cost of the j)roject at less than $50. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

hiterest in the project remained 
high throughout, and Kruse notes that 
the students found they could com- 
iiiunicale successfully and form friend- 
ships with people they had never 
met. 

As students became involved in 
prej)ariiig various aspects of the pro- 




ject, they showed new comj)etencies 
in j)liotograj)liy, scrijjt writing, and 
public s])eakiiig. Each individual's 
j)rogress and growth was assessed dai- 
ly through their work. 

Kruse has used the same project in 
a fifth -grade social studies class and 
])lans to use it in a fourth^grade state 
liistory class. Thus, she feels the Pen 
Pal exchanges have wide aj)j5eaj to 
students in grouj)s of any size in a vari- 
ety of settings. The j)roject'.s "simplic- 
ity in inij)leiiientation, materials and 
classroom effort in proportion to stu- 
dent involvement and intrinsic reward 
make it highly attractive and adajjt- 
able to a great many grade levels and 
curriculums." 
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Communication Through Photography 



Ellon L, Milgrini 
Susan T. Ble^ ins 

SloLson Middle School 

\\ (\sl C Ji(»hl(?r, IVniiM 1\ tiniii 

SiibjM: Language* 
Aiis lnl(»rdis(iplinar\ 

' The students positive 
attitude toward tiw project 
caused improvement in 
writing skills and 
goal-oriented behavior. The 
disparity in ages did not 
hinder productive 
comm unication. " 

Purpose and Desrriplion 
of Project 

Suhan Bi(»\ iiih' ihvoo eighth grade* 
communicalion.s classes participal(»d in 
Ihib Ihreewwk project During Ihi.s 
lime students analyzed n(»u\spap(»r ar- 
ticles and acTompanving photos lor 
clarity and quality of the w riting and 
appropriateness of th(» photos. Then 
they worked in small groups w riting 
individual news stories and taking in- 
cli\ idual photos, which wen* used to 
complete a group story with photo. 
Tho proj(»ct was d(\sign(»d to d(?velop 
skills in and positive attitudes toward 
reading, w riting, and oral presenta- 
tions, and to encourag(» students to 
w ork together in a ( oopcM ative, non- 
comp(»titiv(» mann(*r. 



Activities 

A lot new spap(jr photographer 
kickej off the unit with a discussion of 
photographic techniques, career op- 
portunities, and his personal (?.\peri- 
ences He also explained the use of his 
ow n ec|uipmont as well as the cameras 
that the 53 students would use dui - 
mg the project. As a class. the\ cri- 
tiqued the writing of newspaper arti- 
cles, headlines, and captions, looking 
for clarity, interest, and 'iiciusion of 
vitiil iiituiiiiiUiuu, thev judged whether 
or not the photos conveyed the in- 
tended message During the individual 
critiqu(>s, they separated each photo 
from its article, and w rote their own 
versions of the caption and article; 
then the\ read and evaluated theactu^ 
al articles and captions. 

The students di\ ided them&(;l\es 
into.groups of three or four and select- 
ed a topic for their group's article and 
photo. Each group had access to a 
Kodak Champ histant camera, which 
the members used to take individual 
photos related to their topic; the 
group selected the best individual 
photo for the final project Each 
group memh(»r wrote* an individual ar- 
ticle to accompany the photo Th(» 
group combined the best el'»ments 
from each individual story into a 
group story Finally, each group pn*- 
sented its work to the whole class, 
which critiqued the results using the 
same criteria as they did for the pro- 
fessional newspaper articl(»s 



Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

The local newspaper photogra- 
phers helped to introduce the photog- 
lapln unit while se\ eral school staff 
members served as subjects for the 
students' articles and photos. To com- 
plete the project, the students used six 
instant cameras, four double packs of 
TrimPrint film, and six flip flashes at a 
cost of about $200. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Milgrim and Blevins noted a num- 
ber of important positive outcomes 
from the project: (1) hicreased read- 
ing comprehension. (2) Students made 
suggestions for related projects, 

(3) Written composition, the heart of 
the project, also showed improve- 
ment. They used colorful language; 
varied sentence structure; and creat- 
ed exciting headlines and captions. 

(4) They displayed appropriate goal- 



oriented beha\ lor. (5) Small-group in- 
teraction and communication were 
\ ery evident despite the disparities in 
age (13 to 16) and ability (learning dis- 
abled to gif tedJ within the groups. 

Milgrim and Blevins state, "The 
success of this project, with regard to 
both affective and achievement 
domains and with a diverse popula- 
tion, indicates that it could easily be 
replicated or adapted in other instruc- 
tional settings with a variety of stu- 
dent populations." The teachers sug- 
gest that adaptations could be made 
due to limited equipment and re- 
sources, but believe that any adapta* 
tions necessary to accommodate other 
studen( populations would be mini- 
mal because of their previous success 
with such a diverse group. Special 
Education students and lower academ- 
ic achievers had equal opportunities 
for success. 
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Presenting Our School: 

A Project for Junior High School Journalism Classes 



Bertram T. Smith 

Jackson Junior U'l^h School 
Greensboro, Norlli Carolina 

Subject. Language Ai bJuui nalibiii 

Grade: 8-9 

"The use of photography . . . 
helped them see the 
relationship between 
attitudes (invisible^ therefore 
not photographable) and 
behavior (visible and 
photographable). ' 



Purpose and Description of 
Project 

Bcrlram Smith ^ project invoked his 
four journalism classes (about 70stu 
dents) in the creation of a slide tape 
program tailed Presenting Our 
School "The project had three dis 
tinct objectives: (I) to have the stu- 
dents isolate just what it was thev 
were trying to present about their 
school. (2) to have them develop an 
audiovisual product shov\ ing the dailv 
functioning of the school, which the 
school's counselor could present v\ h<^n 
visiting feeder schools, and (3) to help 
students develop a familiarity vvith the 
basic operation of a camera 




Activities 

Smith's students spent a great deal 
of time brainstorming in groups of 
four or five v\ ith the school s stu- 
dents, facultv , and administi atoi s be- 
fore making the final decision as to 
what aspects of school life to present- 
Each group was asked to keep in 
mind this question: "How can we make 
the intangible aspects of our school 
\ isible'* " To unif\ the various themes 
thev had chosen, the students decid- 
ed on a format uf fullovving a tvpital 
student through a day at school and 
branching off from that into uthui 
aspects of school life. 

Smith chose one of his students to 
portray the typical student, and then 
the classes got down to the business 
of taking slides. First, they heard a pre- 



sentation by a photojournalist from 
the local newspapei' who discussed 
some of his recent work. Then the 
students practiced focusing the cam- 
era before each tuok three prelimi- 
nary black-and-white photos. Smith 
"'made contact prints and gav e each 
student his or her three prints, these 
then became the subject of discussion 
as Smith covered the basics— focus, 
shutter speed, and aperture— of oper 
ating a camera 

\fter the students shot their first 
slides, Smith reviewed them in class 
and explained various elements of 
photographic composition— center of 
interest, texture, repetition, etc. 
These topics were again reinforced by 
Smith after the students had shot the 
final slides. After the slides were 
sequenced and the narration written 
and recorded, the presentation was 
shown to the counselor, w ho assured 
the students she would definitelv make 
use of it as an orientation tool for 
new students. 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Smith suggested that any reason- 
ablv good 3onmi cameia with a flash 
could be used. He chose to have the 
students work with black-and-white 
film because he cuuld p ai chase it in 
lOO-fuot I ulls and develop it hiiiiseli. 
The black-and-white practice photos 



were made with Plus-X film expos'nl at 
250 A 3A and developed in ACUO. 
Proofsheets were printed on Kodak 
Polycontrasts Paper using standard 
Kodak chemist! y . A uup>mg lens was 
used to make duplicate slides, and a 
zoom telepholo kns proved useful in 
photographing athletic events. Smith 
estimated that a class of 30 students 
could complete the project success- 
fully with about $85. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Pieparatiun uf the slide show iiad a 
noticeable effect on the students. As 
the school staff and students concen- 
trated on selecting positive aspects of 
the school to portray, school spirit 
and pride increased. Students also 
became more aware of both the un- 
usual and the commonplace as they 
looked at their surroundings from 
the viewpoint of a photographer, 
bmith s tests un photography showed 
that they had learned the relationship 
between shutter speed and aperture, 
what "fast" film means, how split 
image focusing works, and other , 
camera basics. 

Smith recommends the project to 
any junior high or middle sciiool teach* 
ei , but cautions against trying to 
vvui k v\ ah j>uch a lai ge group. VV hile I 
am happy with the final product, I 
think that my attempt to make all the 
students feel they had a part in it re- 
suited in few of the students feeling 
their part was significant." 
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Using Photography To Teach Conservation and Basic Skills 



Debora P, Carroll 

School Forest Program 

of buperior benior High school 

Superior, VV ij>consin 

Subject' Language A\rts 

Grrft/e. 10-12 (Alternative LduLdtion) 

"The combination of 
photography and the 
long-term goal of producing a 
book helped students 
complete academic tasks they 
found distasteful. 
Photography is an ideal way 
to tie together academic goals 
of educators and students' 
e}cperiential needs." 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Debora Carroll used photography as 
a motivational tool to enhance an ongo 
ing alternative educational program 
for a group of students characterized 
as potential dropouts with a variety 
of personal and learning problems. 
The students> who spent half their 
school day in the alte* native program, 
in which they researched and photo- 
graphed wildlife and tree species, and 
participated in various class activities. 
They v. ere involved in actual and simu 
lated resource management prac- 
tices, kept journals and finally orga- 
nized and presented their knowledge 
and photographs in book form. 

The Superior School Forest com- 
prises 720 acres of wooded property 
that includes a stream, glacial fea- 
tures, hiking ti ails, and several small 
buildings It offered these students an 
extraordinary outdoor laboratory for 
studying wildlife and forest manage- 
ment Carroll also took the students on 
a field trip to another wildlife area 
and brought in several experts to lec- 
ture and hold demonstrations. 

In addition to expanding signifi- 
cantly their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the need for forest manage- 
ment, the project, says Carroll, 



brought students a wide range of oth- 
er benefits. They learned about pho- 
tography, showed improvement in 
such language skill areas as notetaking, 
grammar, library research, and com- 
position, and sharpened their observa- 
tional skills and ability to cooperate 
and organize. The students* school at- 
tendance, self-esteem, and attitude 
toward learning also improved. 

"Students who had never partici- 
pated in school-related activities volun- 
teered to stay after school to work on 
our book," remarks Carroll. And teen- 
agers who never before evidenced in- 
terest in nature were suddenly check- 
ing out guidebooks to identify birds.' 
Activities 

Although activities in the areas of 
photography, forest management, 
wildlife management, and English 
overlapped, Carroll estimates that the 
12-week project broke down to three 
weeks for photographic work, five 
weeks on wildlife and forestry activi- 
ties, two weeks on English skills, and 
two weeks for organizing, editing, 
and producing the photo-illustrated 
book. 

Students' introduction to camera 
use and darkroom techniques began 
with making photograms, which Car- . 
roll notes is "a simple exercise that 
gave them immediate darkroom ex- 
perience and much information in a 
nonthreatening manner." They also 
worked with 35mm and instamatic 
cameras. 



In their work on forestry, the stu- 
dents learned to identify various spe- 
cies of trees, discussed their habitat 
needs, completed individual research 
and reports, photographed the vari- 
ous species, carried out mapping and 
compass exercises, learned the use of 
such forestry tools as an increment 
borer, and developed their own for- 
est management plans. A forester from 
the state Department of Natural Re- 
sources spent several class periods 
with the students as well as an entire 
day helping them gather data in the 
field. 

During study of wildlife manage- 
ment, the students went on a field trip 
to a wildlif e area where they were 
able to photograph numerous species 
in their natural habitat. They dis- 
cussed the role of zoos in conservation 
and heard from zoo volunteers who 
brought live animals to highlight their 
talk. A presentation was made by a 
wildlife technician about his job, in- 
cluding a display of tools, mounted 
specimens, and maps. The students in- 
vestigated the habitat needs of vari- 
ous animals and birds, set up feeding 
stations and blinds to observe wild 
creatures, and developed model wild 
life management plans. 

Students' English exercises includ- 
ed locating information, taking notes, 
outlining, developing outlines into 
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seiiUMice and then paragraph form, 
and editing. 

rhesUidenlSdOiecled tiie piiolo- 
graplis lo F)e used in tiielr i)ook, brain 
stormed questions about eacii, and 
used tiie questions as a i)asis for decid 
ing on tiie information to be included 
in photo captions and the written pbr 
tions of the book. They also added 
drawings to show how trees wouki 
look in other seasons than that in 
which they iiad been photographed 
and to show the track prints of ani- 
mals. The students' daily journals and 
reports throughout the project pro 
vided the primary basis for the written 
sections of the book. Each student re- 
tained a personal copy of the final 50- 
page book (titled "School Forest Wild- 
life and Forest Management"), and 
Carroll notes that other classes in the 
district have already requested copies 
for classroom use. 
Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

Among human resources were the 
forester, wildlife technician, and zoo 
volunteers who spoke to the stu- 
dents. Assisting were the naturalist 
who guided students on their field 
trip and two university professors who 
helped with the photography and 
editing of the book. 



Equipment included a Canon TX 
35mni camera with combination 80- 
200mm zoom, telephoto lens, six Ko- 
dak Instamatic cameras, Kodak photo- 
graphic enlarger, developing trays, 
tongs, and film developing tanks. iMate- 
rials included 100 sheets of Kodak 
photographic paper, Kodak Dektol de- 
veloper, Kodak fixer, iMicrodol-X de- 
veloper, negative protector sheets, 22 
rolls of black-and-white 126 film and 
15 rolls of 135 (lYx-X and Plus-X) film, 
paper, poster paper, and plastic bind- 
ers for 35 copies of the book. Forestry 
instruments included a clinometer 
and altimeter, biterlix stick, diameter 
tape, and increment borer. Only cost 
items were film, S67.35, chemicals, 
$19.07, negative album pages, S5.78, 
guest speaker, $20, paper, $4.42, book 
binders, $17.10, copying, $3.55, and 
enlarger bulb, $3.72— for a total of 
S140.99/rhe cost of the field trip was 
handled by the school district. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Carroll found that her students' 
"overall enthusiasm and interest was 
sustained for a much longer period 
than I have ever seen before. Their 
great pride in what they had accom- 
plished has convinced me that photog- 
raphy should have a permanent place 
in our curriculum." Part of the appeal, 
she believes, is that "writing, editing, 
or photographing for a real book 
doesn't seem childlike or 'schoolish.' " 



In addition, the students "made great 
strides in photographic skills," gained 
a great deal of factual information 
about forestry and wildlife habitat 
needs, interactions, identification, and 
management, and showed improve- 
ment in sentence structure, para- 
graphing, and ability to locate mfor- 
mation. Also, says Carroll, the students 
gained a new awareness of their sur- 
roundings. They were 'seeing through 
the lens of a camera details they had 
never seen before/' 

Carroll believes that photographv 
could be used as a motivational device 
in many different academic areas but 
thinks it is especially effective when 
combined with writing. Not every 
school has its own forest, but she sug- 
gests that other teachers might want 
to concentrate on the urban environ- 
ment, the school itself, or the living 
world that exists, often unnoticed, in 
any schoolyard. 
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News in Spanish 

Peggy Zorolla Miller 

\b(Mxlo(Mi High Srhool 
Xhcrclcon Mississippi 

Mibjnt, I,aii^ua^(\s 

Crude: 9-12 

'Tutting together the^ie 
nenspape^rs offered so much 
variety that all the studi^nts 
were invoWed in what 
interested them. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Peggy Milker ,s projcrl involved her 
Spanish II .sUiclciiLs in writing sl()ri(\s, 
taking photographs, and putting to- 
goth(*r two nc\vspap(M\s— /Qm* Ini.^ in 
^)panlsh for h(*r ^^panish I and H stu- 
dents an(i Para Muiosiu Knghsii lor 
Iirst thiVHigli loiirth graders in two ol 
the school district s (?lem(Mitar\ 
s(^ho()ls I he new spap(M\s w ovo to 
higlilight nisf)ani(^ (^ultun* as well as 
the indiv idual int(»rests ol the ^Spanish 
II stiuients Miller s goals wer(» to in- 
(Teas(» stud(MU motivation and to 
strengthen ^^panish reading, writing, 
and \oeal)iilar\ skills 

Activities 

An editorial stall was chosen to dis- 
cuss the content, illustrations, and for- 




mat needed for the newspapers. The 
results of this meeting were shared 
with the rest of the students who vol- 
unteered to work on various sections. 
Students were aisu it»&igncd to re- 
seai ( h and w i it(? reports, some of 
which vvere>selected for the culture 
section. Students w rote articl(\s, drew 
( ai toons. and took photos of various 
student activities during class oi aft(M 
s( hooL 1 he eleiiKMitarv newspapei 
also in( luded short activ iti(\s inv olv ing 
Spanish words and phrases. 

^Q(/e 7Vi/"^ was used as supplemen- 
tary material in the Spanish I classes to 
augment their studies of Spanish* 
speaking countries and their cultures. 
As students translated the articles, 
iKHV words and subjects were dis* 
cussed, v'ocahularv words assigned, 
and tests given. Students were evalu- 



ated on pronunciation and 
comprehension. 

Spanish II students used the news 
pap(?r as a means of ruinforcing i (McI 
ingand writing skills. *\en\ vocahu 
lar\ words were discussed and tests 
given on the various articles. 

Millei took copi(\s of Pura Sinus to 
elementarv reading clasjos. She i (Md 
the newspaper with the students, and 
then gave each child a Spanish name 
and taught them how tosav selec ted 
phrases in Spanish. 
Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Students used a 35mm camera to 
take the newspaper picUures, Books on 
Spanish culture, prose, and poetry 



were used foi article research. The 
high school and elementary school 
principals and teachers were both 
helpful and supportive of the news- 
papers' preparation and subsequent 
use, The newspapers were typeset 
and printed for about $22 per page. 
The only other expense was $8 for 
two rolls of color film. Using black-and- 
white film would have decreased film 
and printing costs somewhat. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

The Spanish II students were very 
positive toward the activity and proud 
of their efforts. Miller noted that the 
project strengthened their Spanit^h 
reading, speaking, and writing skills, 
particularly among her below average 
students. The Spanish I students im- 
proved reading and vocabulary skills, 
and were enriched culturally The 
elemental V students learned some 
Spanish vv ords as w ell as facts about 
Hispanic people and their customs— 
they seemed genuineiv interested in 
learning about these people and their 
language," according to Miller. 

The students had fun while the\ 
were learning and their motivational 
level remained high as the\ created 
their own newspapers; as a result, 
Miller recommended the proj(*ct to 
other language teachers. 
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Spanish Writing Prof iciency: 

Visual Enhancement of Letter- Writing Assignments 



Barbara Snyder 
Jane DeBoer 

Xormaiulv High School 
Parma. Ohio 

Worihingion High School 
\Vorlhinglon,Ohio 

Subject: Languag(\s 

Grade: 1)12 

''At a cost of less than a dollar 
per student; typical snapshots 
taken by typical students can 
enhance f oreign language 
writing assignments; turning 
them into a real 
communicative experience 
and dramatically increasing 
proficiency. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Barhara Snvdor and Jan(» DeBoer, 
Spanish leacher.s a I two high schools 
130 miles apart, involved their nine 
Spanish II class(»s (ahout 220 students) 
in a monthly pen pal program Tho 
students exchanged lettei s written in 
Spanish along with snapshots of stu- 
dents and school activities Fhe two 
teachers sel(»cted lett(>r writing activi- 
ties because th(»s(» allowed students to 
draw on th(Mr own |)(»rsonal (»\|)(»ri- 
ences and gave additional meaning as 
the letters were sent and answers vo- 
ceived. The exchange of snapshots, 
which hegan with the second batch 



of letters, was intended to enhance and 
give focus to the writing activities. 
The overall goal of this project was to 
develop the students' writing profi- 
ciency in Spanish through "real" expe- 
riences rather than classroom 
exercises. 
Activities 

The focal acti\ ity was, of course, 
the letter writing. Pen jjals were 
assigned at random and then the 
pairs exchanged eight letters at the 
rate of one a month These letters 
were sent as written with copies kept 
for grading purposes. The entire pro- 
cess of receiving and reading pen pals* 
letters and writing, rewriting, and 
sending answtMMng letters took about a 
month. 

The picture-taking activities were 
carried out over a two-week period as 
the students took photos of each 
other Each student took at least one 
photo, and the content of the next let- 
ters reflected the content of the snap- 
shots and the picture-taking 
activiti(»s. 

Another major activity in each 
school was a Spanish mini-unit on pho- 
tography. Students l(?arned vocabu- 
lary and idiomatic expressions for pho- 
tography and photographic activities. 
The teach(»rs also pr(>sented "cultural 
capsul(»s dealing with different cul- 
tural \alu(»s in the Am(»rican and His- 
panic pcMxeption and use of 
photography." 
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The final activity was an e;xchange 
of visits by the two schools' Spanish 11 
students. 

Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

Administrators and teachers at 
both schools provided support and 
coop(»ration. A VV'orthington photog- 
raphy teach(>r and a Normandy art 
teacher provided Snyder and D(»Bo(»r 
and their stud(Mits with picture- 
taking lips, and many others help(»d, 

Normandy studcMits borrow(*d five 
Kodak X- 15 Instamatics, ()n(» Kodak X- 



35 was also used. The students shot 
six rolls of 24'ex|)osure Kodacolor II 
film. VVorthington slud(;nls primarly 
used a student-donated Canon AIM al- 
though several students volunteered 
cameras and film. These students used 
four rolls of 36-exposure Kodak 
35mm film. The total cost for film and 
de\ eloping for the 220 students came 
to $215. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The students* lack of Sjjanish writ- 
ing proficiency limited communication 
in the early letters. But the letter/ 
snapshot project did increase profi- 
ciency in the loi'g run, according to 
Snyd(?r and DeBo(;r, who compared 
length and conKuil of early and later 
letters. Writing tests given to the |)ar- 
ticipating students as well as to similar 
nonparlici|)aling students showed im- 
prov(?(l communicative and linguistic 
skills among {he form(?r group. Span- 
ish I slud(?nls were already asking 
wh(Mi they could have pen pals. 

Snyd(?r and U(?Boer suggest it 
would be easy to rcjplicale this project 
because? most of the language? activi- 
ti(?s used arc? adapt(?(l from normal 
foreign-language activities. The sub- 
stitution of photos and letters for text- 
book-related visuals and content re- 
(juires no major curricular changes: 
y(?t it adds a s(?nse of r(»ality to th(» 
students studies tiiat proved to be 
very motivating. 
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SECOND PRIZE WINNER— SECONDARY 



Photo-Math 

Martha Jean BarreU 

Grovoporl Middle Srliool 
GroveporL Ohio 

Subjcc. Mallienialics 

i]r\de: 7 

"This is by far the best pro- 
ject I have done in the class- 
room. I plan to make it a part 
of my yearly curriculum, " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Mdi thii Jean Bai reU ib fir mlv tun- 
\in Mil til ill even bludtMilb whudie 
buiedoi frubtiatcd (ui bulhjwilh 
mathematics can be motivated if it is 
demotibtiiitud to tlium tliat matli is 
nut jubt tin iibstraction but a prattttal 
tool fui bolving real -life consumer 
pi obleiiib. I o do thib, bhu guided 30 
ad\ anted bu\ entlvgi ade studcntb in 
the i ieatiun and coiLsti uttioii of math 
gameb involving phutogi aphb thev 
tuuk at \af lous tonununitv bites and 
then Ubed these games to teath math 
skillb to two classes of students uith 
learning problems 

V\ orking m teams, the advanced 
students euvered seven math catego 
I ies~\v hole numbei s. deumals. fi ac 
tiuiKs, measui ement.geometi v .gi aphs, 



and percents. Each team selected a 
theme and pattern for its game, began 
construction, and, after mslruction in 
photography, went out into the com- 
munity to find photograhic subjects 
that would lend themselves to consum 
ei math problems. They then wrote 
and solved math problems related to 
the photos. When the games were 
completed, the advanced students 
demonstrated how the games w sre 
plaved for the developmental students, 
who had already studied the cc ^cepts 
ii 1 tiass. The '^^ev elopmenial students 
became so enthusiastic as a result of 
the games that they went on to vvrite 
and oolv e their ow n math problems 
on the basis of newspaper photos and 
items. 

Barrett found that while the Photo 
Math games were 'designed to be used 
bv slow learners, thev were also 
founti exciting b\ all of mv other stu 
dents " In fact, since most of the 
games require problems of varving dif 
ficultv to be solved before pkners 
i an adv ance on the game board, she 
( stiinatcs that thev would be useful 
from about fourth grade up Students 
get caught up in the games, and the 
use of photographs makes the situa 
tions dealt with —such as figuring the 
tip on a meal check —more realistic 
than those usualK described in text 
book word problems The students 
also found, notes the teacher, that 
math could he fun rather than tedious 
or frightening. 



Activities 

The advanced students* portion of 
the project took approximately seven 
weeks and included the following 
activities: 
Students were given a pre-survey 
on their attitudes toward past math 
programs, their consumer math 
knowledge, and their overall math 
ability. They discussed the Photo- 
Math project in general and were 
given photographic tips by the 
school principal, who is also an ama- 
teur photographer. 
The students divided into seven 
gi oups and each group took on one 
of the seven math categories to be 
denit^iistrated (whole numbers, deci- 
mals, fractions, measurement, ge- 
ometry, graphs, and percents). Each 
team settled on a basic theme and 
playuig pattern for its game and 
began construction of the game 
board, playmg pieces, and box. The 
completed games would include a 
decoiated container, game board, 
pkiv ing pieces, i ules, photos, math 
piohlcms, and an answer key. 
Teams continued game construe* 
tion and decided who would go to 
which location to take the pictures 
needed. Lach student s goal was to 
produce 12 usable photos and, 
over the next two weeks, they 
fanned out to focus on restaurant 
menus, grocery items, store signs, 



billboards, buildings, animals, 
roadside scenery, and other sub- 
jects. The photography was done 
on their own time. 
After the film had been profession* 
ally developed and prints returned, 
the students wrote assessments of 
what they had done right and wrong 
in taking the photos. 
At this point, the students began 
writing and solving math problems 
about their photos. When this was 
done, the teacher made a final check 
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U) see lhal llu»gain(\s wore com- 
piclr Ka( h toair. pi ^stMilcd ils ganH» 
Atlrr helping th(» (iovrlopmonfal 
sludeiUs l(»arn how lo | lay iho 
gaim s. lh(» a(lvanc(»(l sliidpnls also 
made loi inal pr(»S(Milations ahoul 
ihviv gaim\s lo lh(» local school 
hoard and lo Uio paiTiU loacher 
organi/alion 

I htMlc'\(*lopnuMital sludi^nts poi - 
lion uf Ihr pruim.t u( cui i kI u\ i»r 1^ 
I lass piM ukIs I h(Mr ai.tu ities in 
I'liidcd the follow I n/;^. 



Thes^ students were also given a 
pre%survey on th.eir attitudes ahout 
math and their general knowledge 
of roasumer math and in addition 
were pre tested on percents 
The teacher then taught a unit on 
c hanging a percent to a decimal and 
hack to 1. pei cent, changing a pei 
cent to a fraction. sol\ mg prohleins 
when the pei tdnf was known, and 
solving problems when tiie percent 
was not known, 

I i\e days into this unit, students 
hegiin spending the first par t ot class 
I e\ levv mg pei cents and playing the 
advanced students games for the 
I emam Jer of the period. Several 
advanced students v isited the class 
to explain t[;e games. 
Students were given a post-test on 
percents and a post-survey on their 
opinions ahout the games. 
Students found examples of per- 
c"(»nts In newspapers, discussed 
them, cut them out. and wrote 
their own math problems about 
thcMii Fhey also looked for photos 
in newspapers and made up prob* 
lems and found answers, just as the 
advanced students had done. 
Materials; ' ^sources, and 
Expenses 

H^Jinan resources for this projc "t 
included tlie school principal: two pro 
fessional photographers: the dire^^tor 
of curriculum services for the county 
department of education: other 
school personnel; and parents, who 
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helped trinsport students to photo 
sites and donated art supplies. 

Kach advanced student used a cam- 
eia from home, and the total cost of 
film and developing was $175. Mate- 
rials required for game construction 
included tile cards, env ejopes. glue, 
staples, construction paper, markers, 
poster hoard, game pieces, dice, spin 
ners, portfolios and boxes, and a lanii 
natiog machine. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Bai lett found from pre- and post- 
suiveys ihat the advanced students 
had enjoyed the project, improved 
basit math and consumer skills, 
leai ned how to operate a camera, and 
would recommend the project toother 
classes. She also observed that thoy 
were more aware of the importance 
and use of math in everyday life and 
talked enthusiastically about the exam- 
ples of math concepts that they found 
outside class. 

F"\irther. Barrett says, they devel- 
oped "tiemendous organizational 
skills" and a!)ility to work coopera- 
tively during the process of developing 
games, taking photos, writing prob- 
lems. ..iid putting all the required ele- 
ments together. Commuracation skills 
also came into play as a result o\ the 
oral presentations studen(S made 
ahout their games and the thank-you 
letters they wrote to resource people. 
And, finally, they were proud of the 
help they were able to give the devel- 
opmental students and had more un* 



del standing uf these students 
difficulties. 

I'Aaluation of the developmental 
students initially showed that they 
tuuld not work with percentages at 
all and that they wei e ooi ed and fi us- 
ti'jted with math mgeneial. I he 
game project sparked their interest 
from the very first day, says Barrett, 
and thev worked hard tolearn the 
skills necessary to |)lay the games. By 
the end of the project, these students 
show ed a nearly 70 percent improv e- 
nicnt in percent skills, Attendaiite also 
iiR I (Msed signinctintly on game dav s. 
states Barrett, and some students even 
tisk(Kl if tlu V could make then ow n 
games for c \U a credit. The students 
l)ecame .iiore aware that such basic 
math si .ills are necessary for everyday 
life and developed a more postive 
attitude. 

Barrett points out that Photo-Math 
games can !)e created and used by 
most ability groups, since h6r ad- 
vanced students enjoyed playing the 
games and the developmental stu- 
dents became interested in making 
them— <iven though the project was 
designed the other way around. In ad- 
dition, other subject areas could use 
the photo games with e(|ual success. 
Sho suggests that social studies teach- 
ers could have students take or copy 
photos of famous people, buildings, 
or events and develop accompanying 
(juc'stions, while science students 
could photograph chemical reactions, 
plants, or insects. 
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Geometry Everywhere 



BoUy H. Allon 
Ilu;^!i(»N School 

Subject. MtUhcmalio dconuUrv 
Gnulc: W 

With this activity comas a 
cartnin fihnring of ideas that is 
not usuHUy found in math 
problem-solving settings. " 



Purpose and Dcsrriplicin 
of Project 

I h(» inlciU ol i5rU\ MIcii s (Minch- 
monl a(ii\iu to mako sludeiUs 
more aware ot g(*omcln( shi'pcN and 
lines 111 of)jrrls around iIkmh XnollnM- 
aim \\a^ lo mako g(»()in(»lrv Ionn ot a 
M»th»jUar\ a( livU\ . sUu1(mUn mo\(»() out 
ot die c lassroom and inlo di(» ( ommu- 
nil\ lo laki» fiholo^raphs ot ^conK^tnc 
forms lor inclusion in ( lass 
s( raphooks 
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Activities 

Students u (»r(» div ided into i'lW 
groups— four to photograph geomotrir 
shapes and concepts at home, on the 
larm, in tow u, and at the lake, and one 
to label tlie resulting photographs 
and assemble them in four scrapbooks. 
After Allen's initiiiJ introduction, the 
groups met and planned their after- 
school \ isits to the assigned sitoj^: 
th(Mi they visited the sites and, w hen 
they observed geometric forms, pho- 
tograph(»d them from more than on(> 
angl(» Kach group shot 24 to 36 pho 
tos w hi(ii w("'o comiiuMTially (lev(»l- 
op(»d \Vh(!n th(» photos were fin- 
ish(Hl, the groups met during class to 
id(Mitit\ . w ithout teacher assistance^, 
the sliap(\s in each picture. I ho scrap- 
book commit t(»e ass(Mnbled the mate- 
rials. Iabel(!d th(» photos, and laid out 
attracti\e pag(»s highlighting the 
sii ipes students weie evaluated on 
[\\o (jualitv ot th(»ir partK^ipation- 

MateriaLsi Resources, and 
fvxpcnses 

I h(» students primary resources 
wovo tiKMr ey(\^and imaginations. 
I h(\v us(»d lour J5mm cam(»rasi six 
roils ot film, four loos(»'leat scrapbooks 
with adhesiv(» backeti |)ages and clear 
plastic ov(»rlays, two packages ot extra 
pages, and six pa(*kages of ciecorativ(; 
stickers. lJi(» photos were commercial- 
ly (ievelop(»d ami the total cost came 
tojus! ov(»rS100 




Outcomes and Adaptability 

"riie creati\ e, in(|uisiti\ e nature of 
the average and below av(»rage student 
caiiKMHit to an unsuspected degree," 
not(\s Allen. I hey relished looking at 
their fini,shed photos tose(» how well 
they had captured what th(*y thought 
they had s(*cn. Also interesting w as 
th(* degr(»c of carryov (;r to \ isual analy 
sis in problem solving. Allen found 
that the students were interest( 1 trom 
beginning to end and that they 
planned well and carried out their 
|)lan,s promptly. As then' talk:ui about 
what they might find and, lal(M', what 
they ciid find, the photos sccmikhI to 
humanize geometry. As an added ben- 



efit, the resulting scrapbooks became* 
a useful resource to use w ilh future 
Classens. 

Allen suggests that this math activi- 
ty could b(* adapted to any locality or 
class size. In addition to the topics 
here, geometry in transportation could 
be added or substituted. Because the 
thr(»e- to five-w (»,(»k project would take 
little* class time, it could easily be 
worked into the regular curri(!ulum at 
certain times of the year. Weather 
would be a definite factor if most of 
the pictur(;s were to be taken outside 
as was the case will) this project. 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER— HIGHER EDUCATION 



The Nature of Mathematics 



Ouida B. Kinzey 

Birniinghani-Soiiihern College 
Birmingham. Alabama 

Subject: Malhemalics 

Grade: Higher Education 

, 7 have tried everything but 
the fan and feathers to 
generate interest in and 
relieve anxiety about 
mathematics. One of my 
most successf ul approaches 
has been with photography/ 



Purpose and Descriplion 
of Project 

Ouida Kiiuey s goal in this project 
and ihroiighoul her career in ItMcliing 
has been lo relieve Iho anxit»ly many 
non-math majons experience al)oiit 
what they of ten ,see as an isolattHi, 
fearful, mean topic 'lU encouraging 
these students to Ix^come aw ar(* of 
how mathematical conct^pts are an in- 
tegral aspect of e\ er\ tiling at ound 
them-from tiie world of natuu' io the 
architectural d(\sign of liistoric 
homps -she helps \ oung people i eal 
ize that mathematics is an exc iling, v i- 
ahle part of their eveiy (la\ li\ (»s F^ath 
ov than focusing on mathematics .is 
an abstraction -f)r indeed on math tj,s 
math Kin/ev helps students hctoinc 
familiar and ( onifoi table with inatli 
conc(»pts !)v lu»lping them to see huu 
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these concepts relaic to their own 
fields of study, whether music, art. 
English, or history 

The final product of the project is a 
30-minute, 35mm slide/tape photo- 
graphic essay about "The Nature of 
Mathematics,'" wliich was developed 
by Kinzey and the 16 students taking 
her 'interim" course between semes* 
ters Each of the 16 students did indi- 
vidual projects using photographs to 
highlight the mathematical aspects of 
papers on their chosen topic, and ma- 
terial for the overall project was then 
drawn from this w ork 

One student, for example, did a 
study of attitudes toward high school 
math by juniors and seniors in the 
area, while another, who started out 
studying card games to understand 
probabilities, became so interested in 
genetics that he made charts on all 
his family members to compare char- 
acteristics. Once the individual pro- 
jects w ere completed, teacher and stu- 
dents started putting together th(» 
slid(\s to be used in the slide show and 
w riting the script. 

The resulting slide; tape show , com- 
pi Ksing 14U slides s\ nchi oni/ed to a 
taped narration, is, according to Kin- 
/e\ . I ealh a stuck in awareness. It is 
designed with a humanistic and 
math(?mati( al approach to aid th(i stu- 
dent inseemg the world as a combi- 
nation of historical sites, spatial en\ i» 
luumeiit, diul the inteiatuun ol 
humans and animals, she explains. 
And. she adds, w hile it was developed 



primarily for pre-college and college al- 
gebra students, she has found that 
the program is really suitable for 
fourth-grade through adult viewers 
The slide show focuses on five ba- 
sic mathematical concepts: (1) the dis- 
tance around a point, demonstrated 
through such vehicles as the antics of 
animals and insects, ripple patterns 
in a lake, flowers, and the configura* 
tions of both deep and surface mining 
sites, (2) the relationship of lines, 
shown in the branching of trees, 
flowers, and plants, human arteries, 
mount^'ns, roads, covered bridges, 
old bonnes, old mills, and churches; (3) 
the meander; (4) the Spiral, found in 
roads, streams, and plants; and (5) 
packing and cracking, as exemplified 
by dried mud, giraffes, turtles, and oil 
paint. 



The students* investigations of the 
math concepts demonstrated in famil- 
iar surroundings— which they had 
"seen" before but never really "no- 
ticed"— produced a wide range of 
positive outcomes, according to Kin- 
zey. Among these were motivation, 
an increase in sensitivity, development 
of a more positive self-image, an ap- 
preciation of cultural heritage and the 
integration of the old and the new% 
and a better understanding of the field 
of mathematics. In the process, the 
students overcame the tension and ap- 
prehension they had felt about con- 
fronting math. 

Activities 

The project opened with previous 
.slide shows developed by Kinzey, who 
is a veteran photographer and has 
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put iu^i (lu!i M'vrial cKi liiinu'J piuJiu 
liuiib, iiu Uuling PalttM n.s— A Math- 
ctiiatu laii .s \ un\ aiul IIu\\I)u\iju 

^our World/ I Iiks he^ninmg 
stimulated frtn^-hrainstorimng mjsmuiis 
and agnuuiient on course goals. Sub- 
s('(|UiMitl\ , Kinzin took the students to 
hei home for a get-acc|uainted session 
andtovieu her collections of non- 
math items— fi oni i ocks to Induin ai - 
tifactb to Alabama niemorabiha. Fr(jm 
this exploration came a num!)er of 
the topics for students uuli\ idual pi o- 
jei t.s, iiu luding m;\ et al old homes and 
a Civ il W ai tui naci; btudents also took 
part in discussions alunit prominent 
iiuii\uluals in the field of mathenuitii s, 
whu h also letl to discovei les. l oi ex- 
ample, it tianspiied that one .student 
had as a child met W erner V on 
Biaun. I his student then made se\eial 
ti ips to Kin/e\ ',s Iioum; to i unimage 
till ough her i ollei tion of mat(U iiil on 
the spai e pi oi^i am and i hose Hock- 
et.s and W inged I light as hi.s toj)u 

I he I lass also \\ oi ked its u a\ 
through a vast t)tt)liogiapln i anging 
from t!ie writings of sciem e and si i- 
eiu e fu tion authoi Isaai \sinHJ\ to 
L 'sv^* of Infinit} In Leo/ippin. 

One of the most sue i essful ai ti\ i 
ties, ai 1 otding to the tea( Itei . was a 
dis( ussKjn of the language of mathe 
matii s. w hii h Kiii/.e\ sa\s ga\ e ^he 
students an appnn lation ot the need 
foi pi euse language, \nundei stand 
ing of matliemat i al tei ms— sui h as 



leal, iiiiiiginai V , i ationaK and ii i atiu 
nal— was a spi iiigboard to umlur- 
standing of the undei King concepts. 

Kmzev and her students also did 
extensne field work as part of their 
aw areness training/ and this w as 
w here most of their photographs were 
taken. Among these sites were, four 
ix>\ei ed bridges, AMountain Top State 
Park, the oldest house in the state, an 
uld barn with a display of primitne 
tools, a waterfall, and a farm. 

Once the field w ork w as complet- 
ed, each student made tin of al presen- 
tation (based on his 01 hei wiittenie- 
j)ort and photographs) on his or her 
chosen ttjpic, iind the w oi k on the sli- 
de; tiipe show began. 

Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

In addition toother faculty mem- 
bers and members of the community, 
three individuals w ere in.strumental 
in ensuring that the slide show was 
mathematically correct, historically 
accurate, and professionally accept- 
able, according to Kinzey. These 
w(Te U\G math and physical science 
editor of the W , II. f reeman and C o. 
(which produces bcientific American, 
among other publications), the direc- 
tor of the Alabama Historical Commis- 
sion, and an audiovisual specialist 
from Westbrook iJectromcs. 

Students provided their ou n cam- 
eras, [)Ut the \eteran photographer 
and teacher also had available exten- 
sive e(|uipment. This included Minolta 
I K 102 and XG 7 cameras: 28mm 
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wule angle, oomni macro, and oOmm 
lenses, 75 2().'5, 28-85, and 35 105 
/5oum lenses, a Kodak Ektagi aphic pro- 
jector, a W'ollensak 2570 recorder, a 
Sharp SvncTape lecordei (model Rd- 
670AV'). and a light box slide pre- 
\ iewer. Film used w as Kodak Ektach 
l ome 35mm 200 and Kodachrome 64 
Ki l35-36. Also required were cassette 
tapes, slide carousels, and profession 
ai film processing and slide duplica- 
tion While Kinzey says it is virtually 
impossible to estimate the cost of the 
140 slides actuallv used in the final 
piuduct she lepoi t& that a carousel for 
140 slides is less than SIO, a cassette 
I uns about SI. 50 and duplication of 
140 slides runs about S70. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Kinzey found that this project did 
indeed encourage student participa- 
tion and interest in identifying and 
recording the wonders of their sur- 
roundings, and the application of 
those observations to the field of math- 
ematics/ The reaction of students to 
the course and the slide show has been 
energetic and lasting, she says, re- 
marking that the course is over, the 
grades are m, but they forgot to 
stopi Two students have started then 
own tour of the 14 remaining cov- 
ei ed bridges in the state, for example, 
and the musician in the class now has 
the college physics department in- 
\ol\ed in photographing the patterns 
created on the ceiling wlien .sunlight 
bounces off his drum. 




In short, declares the teacher (u ho 
is close to a more-than-40"year career), 
"They're making it hard for me to re- 
tire. This projcjct will encourage the 
students to ca Ty on my journey 
through the 'World of Mathematics. 'I 
can think of no gr eater legacy "The 
project has also spurred expensive 
community intei es! —and invita ions 
to present the slide/iape show -cover- 
age in Mie local paper, and a one -per 
son show oi tilt professor's still pho- 
tography at the coiIct,e library 

Since an interdi.sciplinary ap- 
proach is the essence of this project, 
with students being urged to relate 
math concepts to virtually any other 
field, Kinzey believes that "the possi- 
bilities for adaptation are limitless " 
The slide show itself, she has found 
during her community showings, 
draws positive responses from all 
ages. 

: A 
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Music Compositio n and Photography 



HaroklC. LaMoU 

W oodinan l>ark School 
I)()\«M\ \(»\\ Hampshire 

Gnidc (J 

'Students who had difficulty 
with written lantiuagc 
dcvdopad alternative forms 
of communication through 
music, art, photography, and 
poetry. " 




Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Harold I.a Mott aimed at developing a 
synergistic projert that stressed the in- 
tegration of music comj)osition, still 
photography, poetry, and art as an al- 
ternative means of communication 
His goal was to !)ring this a!)out b\ cre- 
ating a music slide show hased oii his 
students" onVinal composition 
Activities 

Students listened to several pieces 
of music that had l)een written to 
evoke images and then reported to 
the class on the uses of videos with 
contcMiiporary music Students were 
ask(»d to creat(» a set of lyrics for an 
original song that could then l)e illus- 
trated withi pictures 'I'hey l)rain- 
stormed possiI)Ie sul)jects, ideas, and 
feelings, and> in their language arts 
classes, the participating classes 
sekrted a topic and wrote a po(Mii for 
the lyrics. 

'I he next step was to create the 
music— !)y calling out random num- 
l)ers that corresponded to notes on 
the piano, or by the students* actually 
creating melodies at the piano or syn- 
thesizer. Students made decisions as to 
the mood— i.e., major or minor. La 
MoU used the synthesizer to help stu- 
dents decide on a rhythm, T\u* melo- 
dy was transt ri!)ed !)\' th(» stuflents on 
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a staff, and then, in preparation for 
illustrating the lyrics with plKjtogra- 
phy, they designed rtTovd jack'»ts for 
their song. After experimenting with 
various musical instruments, the stu- 
dents decided on their song\s arrange- 
ment. 'I'he students discussed how 
they could share their creative experi- 
ences and (kunded on a slide/tape 
presentation. 

Junior high school students in the 
I itie I-sponsored (^iniera club agnuul 
to take the slides, l)ased on the possi- 
i)le scenes suggested hy the sixth grad- 
ers Students from the elementary 
school l)and recorded the songs, and 
the camera clul) helped in synchro- 
nizing the lyrics and the slides under 
the supervision of their advisor. I he 
finished product was presented at a 
pul)li(^ performance. I1ie slide/tape 
show was used as a measure of how ef- 
fectively the studcMits communicated 
their ideas. 

Materials; Resources, and 
{Expenses 

The language arts teacher assisted 
La Mott*s students in u citing the lyrics, 
and the eighth-grade camera enthusi- 
asts, under the supervision of their 
clu!) advisor, transposed the lyrics 
into visual form, photographed th(» 
scenes, developed the slides, and syn- 
chronized the slide/tape show. Work- 
shops funded !)y the parent/teacher 
association were designed to give the 
sixth graders an appreciation of musi- 
cal composition and lyric writing, and 



to give th(» eighth graders an und(»r- 
standing of photography as an art and 
a uni(|ue means of communication. 
Since the proiect drew on the re- 
sources and e(fuip:nent of the Title I 
photogra|)hy program, a hudget under 
$200 covered the consumahle 
supplies. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Pre- and post-tests showed an in- 
crease of student knowledge of pho- 
tography terms and of the uses of 
photos and musical concepts in con- 
veying ideas. Students who had diffi- 
culty with written forms were ahle to 
use music, poetry, and photos as 
alternative means of communication. 
Motivation remained high as students 
derived pleasure from creating some- 
thing of their own. 

La Mott suggests that the project 
could he initiated in music, art, or lan- 
guage arts classes. He concluded that 
the project was easily adaptable to 
multi-grade levels and abilities and to 
individual small group, and large 
group settings. 
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Integration of Photography with Other Learning Experiences 



(ierry Bacler 

iIackl)eiTy School 
liackbeiTv, LouKsiana 
(irand Lake School 
Lake (:liarles> Louisiana 

Subject Phoiograpln ' 

Mullidistiplinaiv 

drac/e; K-7 ICiilted and lalenled) 

"Every student I tench has 
requested photography to he 
one of the major areas of 
study to be undertaken neM 
year. I don t think they II ever 
tire of learning with 
photography/' 




Purpose and Description 
of Project 

(ierrv Bader used photography to in- 
tegrate (I V arietv of learning experi- 
ences for her 32 academically gifted 
and artistically talented students. 
While they learned ahout familv his- 
tui V , geugi aphv , science, the env irun- 
ment, and creative writing dui ing the 
project, Bader noies that her "main 
thrust ' was to develop an awareness 
of how photography can be used to 
communicate ideas and emotions. 
Shu \\i\t> interested tn promoting indi- 
V idual V ision, creative thinking, and 
maximum expeiimentation bv her 
students. 

During the project, the students 
studied several books of professional 
photographic collections as well as 
family photos, learned about the oper- 
ation of a 35nim camera and how to 
process film and make prints, took 
their own photographs on field trips, 
and wrote about their photographs. 
Their work was exhibited at both 
schools from which the group was 
drawn. 

Activities 

StudfMits began by discussing pho- 
to,.5raphy in general and watching a 
demonstration on how to use a 35mm 
camera. They then studied their own 
families' old photos to learn more 
about their backgrounds and shared 
many of these pictures in class. Bader 
took this as "a natural opportunity to 
use the geographic locations in many 
of the photos to teach the students to 



use maps, atlases, and globes" and to 
have them write about what they had 
learned from the pictures. 

Bader introduced several books of 
photographs to spur discussion about 
the emotions photos can generate, 
while also focusing on the geographic 
and em ironmental elements of the 
pictures She then took students on "an 
obser ation and photographic expe- 
dition," during which they pointed out 
interesting lines, shapes, and tex- 
tures, looked at subjects from diffei ent 
angles and distances, and took pic 
turesof what the\ saw 

The students became aware of the 
use of photographs for scientific docu- 
mentation by viewing a slide presen- 
tation on an archaeological dig and 
' ludying a research report from a 
nearby mosquito research center that 
made use of microscopic photog- 
raphy. 

To learn about processing film and 
making prints, the students visited a lo 
cal camera center. They also visited 
an art store to learn about framing, but 
their most exciting field trip was a na- 
ture walk and cook out at a campfire 
camp, where they took photos of na 
ture scenes The youngsters then put 
their knowledge to work by process 
ing the negatives of these photos and 
making prints in a darkroom at one 
of the participating schools. 

The final activity was for each stu- 
dent to write a story or poem about at 
least one of the photos he or she had 
taken during the project. 



Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Human resources included camera 
and art store personnel and parents 
who helped with field trip 
transportation. 

iVIaterials and equipment included 
darkroom equipment, Kodak develop- 
ing chemicals and photographic pa- 
per, Tri-X Pan and Plus-X film, Koda- 
crome slide film, and a 35mm 
camera. Some students used family 
cameras. Because the darkroom and 
supplies and the 33mm camera were 
already available, Bader estimates 
that project costs wove le >s than $150. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

While Bader was pleased with the 
range of specific knowledge gained by 
her students in such areas as history, 
geography, and environmental aware- 
ness, she feels that the most impor- 
tant aspect of the project was "the op- 
portunity for gaining knowledge 
through a variety of interesting L*ve- 
nues, using photography to pull it all 
together into one unified whole." 

Although Bader believes that her 
use of photography to spur interdisci- 
plinary learning could be applied by 
most teachers, she thinks it is especial- 
ly helpful in unifying activities to suit 
the varied age and interest levels of a 
gifted and talented group. 
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Freshman Orientation 



Donna Wilson 

Cunloocook \ iillev 

Ke^iunal Fligh bvhool 

IVUm honnigh, llainpshnv 

Subjrct' Photo^'raphv 

Gn^dc. 9-12 

Supporting current research 
on different cognitive styles of 
learning, the students 
benefited by 'seeing' the 
information, as n ell as 
hearing and reading about it. " 

Purpose and Descripi *on 
of Project 

Vhv purpose of Donna \\ ilson s pro- 
jitt was U) pi Impair a j,liilivsiHinii piv- 
si;nia*:*jn ta»signrtl to inh uiku e 
(Mghlh-giail 'sUidiMiLs lu the ai aclemic 
coiiisesanci *\tiat,ui i ii ulai ai livUu\s 
ai ihv l e^nm \\ high si hooL I hi» pro^ 
jerL pnlillrcl Fn\shman Oi iiMUahon, 
was iho crealion of sUicleni voliinu^ei s; 
UuMi onl\ rommon nail was an niu»' - 
csl in phologiaphv and ihcMi skill levels 
ranged from beginning to acK aiux^d 
pholiigraphiTs. I he sludenls met at tor 
si hool U) c omplete Ihe pr(\sentation 
with W ilson. a guidance i ounselor 
ser\ ing as facullx ad\ i.sor lor the 
gioup 




Activities 

Students decided among them 
selves u'ho w^ould photograph which 
classos and activities: each w as made 
responsible for a specific nuinbor of 
photos to complete and given a dofi 
nite deadline Thiji marie planning 
essential because they had to share 
one camera borrow^ecl from the M(»dia 
C(Miter Experienced photographers 
shared their knowledge witli novic(»s 
as thev photographed ninth-grade 
classes, sports events, club meetings, 
pep rallies, and other activites. As a 
group they decided which slides to use 



and in what order to present them. 
They consulted teachers and depart- 
ment heads to gather specific infor 
mation on courses, recommendations 
for college and vocational bound stu- 
dents, and required and elective 
coulees. The students added their 
own suggestions on "pitfalls" to avoid. 
One student was chosen to w rite ^»p 
1 v'iriate narration for each slide, and 

)ther 10 record it. Wilson and her 
students presented "Freshman Orien- 
tation" to eighth-grade students in the 
nine towns served bv the high school 
prior to their choosing their ninth- 
grade courses: a questionHind-answer 
session followed each presentation. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Wilson was the oiiK nonstuilent 
participant. In addition to sei ving as 
the group's adK isoi , she supplied the 
Kodak Ektachrome film foi the stu- 
dents, had the slides de\ eloped, and 
accompanied the students on theii pre- 
sentations to assist them in answ er- 
ing questions. I he 35mni camera and 
slide/isound projector were supplied 
by the high school. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Wilson finds that The high school 
students »v ho worked on the project 
learned not only the expected photog« 
raphy skills, particularly in the areas of 
ligliling and composition, but many 
interpersonal skills as \velL"The latter 



skills were evident as they shared 
photography know ledge, brain- 
stormed ideas, provided and accept- 
ed constructive criticism, and reached 
consensus decisions. Wilson says all 
participants showed self motivation, 
task commitment, and the ability to 
plan and manage their time. 

The slide/'souiul presentation clear- 
l\ achieved its objective of orienting 
the eighth graders in a new and dif. 
ferent way. They listened to the pre- 
sentations without becoming restless, 
and the\ delighted in recognizing for- 
mer classmates. It was also evident 
that they had retained much of the 
course information because they had 
much less difficulty than previous 
eighth graders when it came time to 
make their course selections. Faculties 
were also pleased that all junior high 
schools received the same orientation. 

Minimal expenses, equipment, 
and adult involvement make this pro- 
ject ideal for replication in any school 
env ironment, " according to VVilson. A 
slide projector and tape recorder 
could be substituted for the slide) 
sound projector, or students could 
provide iive" narration. Though this 
project w as designed for orientation, 
a similar presentation could be show n 
to parents, transfer students, com- 
munity groups, etc. The project could 
be prepared by art classes, photogra- 
phy clubs, student councils, or others. 
It also coul ' adapted for elemen- 
tary students entering junior high 
school. 
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Flash in Photography 



Marvin Hamai 

Mililani High bchoo\ 
Mililani, Hawaii 

Subject- Photography 

Grade: 9-12 

The use of the open flash 
technique proved to be espe- 
cially difficult. . . . iButJ we 
realized that this type of 
photography created 
illusions that the students 
found exciting, " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

This project involved advanced pho- 
tography students in the creation of 
unique photographic images vvith the 
electronic flash unit. The students cre- 
ated, developed, and mounted por- 
trait, still life, and special effects slides 
that vvere to be combined in a slide/ 
tape program reflecting their cre- 
ative efforts. 



Activities 

Marvin Hamai invited two profes 
sional photographers to make presen 
tations to his students: the first 
showed the class several of his slide/ 
tape productions, and the second 
showed his slide program on how to 
use the electronic flash and explained 
how he used the electronic flash in his 
own work Both photographers sug- 
gested different ways of using the elec- 
tronic flash (e g , to bounce light off 
walls or ceilings to produce a softer ef- 
fect) They answered students' ques 
tions at the end of each presentation 
Hamai also showed his students Ko- 
dak's audiovisual slide presentation 
"Using FJash Effectively." With 
Hamai's guidance they learned to use 
manual and automatic flash units, ad- 
just the aperture and synchronize 
flash with shutter, bounce off of sur- 
faces, create multiple flash exposui^es, 
perform open flash experiments, use 
the electronic flash with daylight, and 
stop action. 

The students then used what they 
had learned as they took portraits, still 
lifes, and special effects shots. They 
took their slides during class and after 
school, and often served as models 
for each other. Small groups of three 
or four students also experimented 
with night-time photography. Hamai's 
students were required to develop 
and mount their own slides; they did 
this in pairs using E-6 chemicals. The 
final step was an in -class group evalua- 



tion of all the students' slides. A slide/ 
tape presentation was not completed 
because it proved to be too ambitious 
an undertaking for the time available. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The slide presentations by the pro- 
fessional photographers and Kodak 
provided an "outstanding introduc- 
tion, " according to Hamai. He also pro- 
vided written references on photog- 
raphy in general and the electronic 
flash m particular. 

Students were required to provide 
their own cameras, and most owned ei- 
ther a manual or an automatic/dedi- 
Cdted flash unit. They made use of the 
school's existing darkroom facilities 
to develop their slides. Additional 
needed equipment included tripod, 
copystand, slave trigger, light stands, 
diffusion screen, umbrella, bounce 
cards, anda slide projector. The major 
expenses were tungsten and daylight 
slide film ($50), E-6 chemicals ($35), 
and slide mounts (85). 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Hamai plans to continue this activi- 
ty as part of his regular curriculum in 
advanced photography despite the 
fact that given the time necessary to . 
explain and use the electronic flash, 



the slide/tape program was not feasi- 
ble. After \ ievving the professional 
slide programs, the students needed 
little motivation; they were all full of , 
ideas on how to proceed and what they 
wanted to try. They showed a great 
deal of creativity in their experiments 
using the electronic flash, although 
not all the slides turned out as expect- 
ed due to exposure problems. Howev- 
er, their knowledge of light sources 
and how to intensify or soften light to 
change the mood of a photo did seem 
to have improved. Hamai finds the 
project an overall success on two lev- 
els: "a unit like this can stimulate the 
students' interest in creating different 
images as well as reinforce some of 
the basics such as exposure, lighting, 
stopping action, and processing." 

Hamai suggests that the project 
could, with a little imagination, be 
adapted to any photography class. To 
ensure as much photographic success 
as possible, he highly recommends 
the use of a flash meter and lower 
speed films. 
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Beginning Photography for Student Publications 



BillieLou Rickard 

Sharon High bchool 
Sharon, Kansas 

Subject' Photography T.ngli<;h 

Grade: 10- 12 

'*Since the school does not 
have a darkroom, my 
equipment was set up in a 
small closet, with no wa'ier 
and only room for two 
people to squeeze into^ But 
enthusiasm did not falter/* 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

This yearbook journalism project was 
designed to give students the neces- 
sary skills to shoot effective color and 
black-and-white photos and to process 
prints suitable for use in student pub- 
lications. This goal was to be reached 
through a combination of demonstra- 
tions, group discussions, lectures, slide 
shows, assignments, and lab work— 
and, more important, through photo- 
graphing studen* iife. 
Activities 

Students used a 35mm camera to 
practice loading and unloading the 
film, holding the camera steady, and 
focusing, framing, and shooting with 
the proper meter reading Next they 
were instructed in and practiced dark- 
room and developing procedures 
with their own pictures. Student 



knowledge was reinforced by label- 
ing photOb H ith the film speed, shutter 
speed, and aperture ^jetting, and neg 
atives with the printing time, filter 
number, and aperture betting. A pro- 
fc,3.^ional photographer \i&ited the 
class twice to critique the students' 
camera handling and composition 
skills, and to discuss guidelines for 
photographing people. A yearbook 
consultant then instructed students 
on cropping and layout techniques and 
led a question and -answer session on 
the procedures and problems of print 
ing a student publication. Following 
their instruction and practice, the class 
produced a mini-yearbook to demon 
strate their newly acquired skills— and 
they shot, developed, and printed all 
but the group photos for the school's 
68-page yearbook. Their work was 
evaluated on their ability to use the 
camera and to produce good-quality 
prints. Rickard used worksheets, quiz- 
zes, and tests to determine where stu- 
dents needed reinforcement. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Students used a 35mm camera, film 
of various speeds, and typical dark- 
room supplies. The teacher also pro- 
vided reference books on photography 
in general and on student publica- 
tions and developing, printing, and 
enlargmg photos in particular 

Acting as consultants were a pho- 
tography instructor from Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma State University who 



helped with phutu developing and 
printing, a local teacher (and photog 
vaphy buff) who critiqued photos and 
introduced composition techniques, 
and a yearbook j>alej> representative 
who assisted with yearbook layout 
and publication difficulties. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Rickard believes that "Because suc- 
cessful photography depends on the 
photographer s perception and style, 
the students sought subjects that inter- 
ested them, therefore, they commu- 
nicated their thoughts and feelings. 
Dubious at first that they could pro- 
vide quality photos, the students 
gained self-confidence, patience, and 
self -discipline as they were trusted to 
use the camera and prepare their 
own prints. Enthusiasm remained high 
as students worked together to meet 



a common goal, and their judgment 
and sense of impartiality improved as 
they became more selective in taking 
challenging and inspiring photos. 

VV hile the original project was car- 
ried out with borrowed equipment, 
the Board of Education responded to 
student interest by building a school 
darkroom and purchasing photo 
equipment. A Yearbook Journalism II 
course was also established to stimu- 
late more student creativity. 

Rickard states that this project can 
be easily adapted to any form of jour 
nalism— mass media, new spapers, or 
photography— by altering the photo as- 
signments, Rickard also finds this 
equally appropriate for science, art, 
and creative writing classes at the ju- 
nior and senior high school levels. 
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Teaching Teachers How To Utilize Photography in Their Curriculum 



Daniel Philip Shep*irdi>un 

lUah Stale liniversiiv 
Lofian I'tah 

Siibjcit ItMclu'i Liiutatioii 

Grade: Higher Education 

'The originality of [this] 
teaching module lies at the 
identification and application 
of photography in instruction^ 
and the relationships 
between the instructional 
modes of photography and 
cognition/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Daniel Shepardson designed and im 
plomentcd a teaching module to show 
teachers how to use the instructional 
modes of photography within their in 
struction and curriculum His goals 
were MUo imprnve teacher inslriiclion 
by giving them an understanding of 
the basic instructional modes of phn 
tography and how to integrate these 
into the curricuhnn by enhancing 
teacher creativity, and by enabling 
teachers to imprnve ttie creative anfi 
cognitive domains nf their curricu 
lum and (2) to iinprnve the creative 
and cognitive skills of the students 
Shepardson used his module with 1 ^ 
experienced teachers who explored 
the five instructional modes of photog* 



lapln ll'cumpldr^, phutugiaph>, m 
whkh the teachei useh photography to 
dc\ eljp examples of curriculum con 
t. cptb, (2) cv dludtiv e phutogi aphy , m 
v\ hith thu fttudentb are abbignud tu 
pliutugi aph pai ticulai tuncepth, iJj m 
terpretiv e photography, divided into 
four levels, (4) creative photography, in 
which students use photography to 
develop an essay or slide show illus- 
trating a concept, and (5) wntmg en- 
hancement, in whith phutub aie Ui>ed 
to btimulate students creative 
thinking. 

Activities 

The module activities were divided 
into four phases. Durmg the two-hour 
implementation session, the first 
three phases were carried out. As the 
fii si phase, the teachers participated 
in lecture, group discussion, and ques- 
tiun-and-answer activites on the rela- 
tionship of Bloom s taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives to the instructional 
modes of photography. The group also 
brainstormed a list of example activi- 
ties utilizing these instructional modes. 
I he emulation phase involved a slide 
demonstration of how photography s 
instructional modes are used in in- 
struction. Prior to the third phase, 
teachers were asked to use the crite- 
iia established by Bloom to prepare in- 
diviudal written evaluations of the in- 
structional modes of photography, this 
was followed by a lecture and discus- 
sion of the relationship between cogni- 
tion and the instructional modes of 
photography. Shepardson introduced 




the final phase—curriculum develop- 
ment—and then the teachers were giv- 
en two weeks to use the camera to 
lake and develop instructional concept 
photographs. The photos, exemplify 
ing the various instructional modes, 
were to be used in developing a les 
son plan designed to meet the specific 
needs of each teacher. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

In developing his teaching module, 
Shepardson made use of a number of 
written resources on educational ob- 
jectives^ He provided each teacher with 
all the necessary iessan plans, hand- 
outs, and photographic examples that 
explained and illustrated the instruc- 
tional modes of photogi aphy and how 
to use them. The total cost for exem- 
plary slides, handouts, film, and devel- 
oping came to $180. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

An analysis of pre- and post-tests 
indicated that teacher understanding 



of the instructional modes of photog- 
raphy and how they could be integrat- 
ed into the curriculum had improved 
significantly— from a mean score of 
18% to a mean of 43%. That the mod- 
ule stimulated interest in utilizing pho- 
tography in the curriculum is shown 
by the same questionnaire, a mean rat- 
ing of 4.3 resulted when the teachers 
were asked whether they would now 
use photography as an instructional 
tool. Shepardson found the teachers 
enthusiasm to be unexpectedly high. 
His subjective evaluation of the curric- 
ulum plans and materials developed 
by the teachers led him to the conclu- 
sion that teacher creativity had 
increased. 

Shepardson suggests that the mod- 
ule is ideal for both pre-service and in- 
service teacher education programs. 
He finds the "hands-on," emulation, 
curriculum development, and practi^ 
cum activities particularly valuable. 
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Mellowing WithAge^ A Closer Look 



Joyce Delirtda Johnson 

Bay Poinl ElemcMitary and 
(iiilf Beaches HIemeniary 
Si Pelersbiirg. Florida 

Subject, Science. Human Grow Ih 

Grade; K-5 ((iifted) 

''While touring one of the 
recreational centers that 
offered so many varied 
activities for the elderly, one 
student blurted, I can t wait 
to get old. ' 

Purpose ;in<l Description 
olt Project 

Joyce Johnson iisecJ the camera as an 
integral j)ari of a vv!d(» range of aciivi- 
lies designf^d lo help her K-o sludenls 
realize (hat agmg is a nalural, continu- 
ous process and develop sensitivity 
to the needs, desires, and capabilities 
of the elderly. I he unit, developed 
for gifted students trom two schools, 
locused on the normal physiological 
effects of aging, the psycho'social 
needs of older people, and their envi- 
ronmental needs. 

The youngsters took pictures of 
every aspect of their activities, includ" 
ing interviews, special events planned 
lor and with the elderly, field trips, 
and school appearances by resource 
people, [hey also wrote about their ex- 
periences and about how their feel* 
ings changed during the project. 



Johnson savs that the project 
helj)ed dispel many of the children's 
misconception^ about aging, helped 
them empathize with older people, and 
resulted in many warm, sharing rela- 
tionships betw een young and old. 
Artivities 

In addition to studying books and 
films on various aspects of aging, the 
children had access to a wealth of re- 
source people— both older community 
members and people who work with 
the elderh . To help the students un- 
dei stand the phvsital effects of agmg. 
for example, a clinical specialist in geri- 
atric nursing not only presented med- 
ical data but also helped them e.xperi 
ence through simulations what it is 
like to have sensory losses. Activities 
touching on the psycho social impact 
of aging involved a professor of geriat- 
ric care, a group of elderlv musicians* 
a student s great grandmother . and 
representatives from the American 
Legion. The environmental needs of 
older people were discussed bv activi 
ties directors of apartment buildings 
and a nursing home. 

The students also photograhed 
things signifv ing "young" and "old," 
such as babies and worn shoes, inter 
\ iew ed elderlv rela ti\ es and neighbors, 
took field trips to nursing homes, re 
tirement facilities, and recreational 
centers, performed pla vs focusing on 
the elderlv . presented a talent show 
featuring both young and old, visited 
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With a baseball league of pKiv ers in 
their 70s. 80s, and 90s; produced 
new sletters about the project and their 
reactions to it, and wrote poetry, 
journal entries, and photo-stories 
based on their experiences. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Human resources included the 
main elderly community members, ex- 
perts on aging, and workers with the 
elderly who interacted tind shared 
their knowledge with the students. 
I his included about 20 indiv iduals and 
groups who visited the schools, tlie 
many residents and clients of the facili- 
ties \ isited bv the children, and the 
relatives and neighbors who were 
interviewed. 

Students used several different 
types of cameras, including six j^ro- 
\ ided bv the students themst^K es and 
three provided bv the teacher. (No 
information on niatei iais or cost 
available.) 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Johnson says that the students un- 
proved factual knowledge about aging 
was demonstrated through testing. 
I heir changes in attiude were made 
evident through their willingness to 
come m contact with and communicate 
with the elderly— including volun- 
teering for additional interviews, then 
weekly log entries, class news arti- 
cles, poetry, and written philosophies 
and perspectives on aging. She stress* 
es that all the project activities were 




enhanced by photographs, w hich 
helped to capture memories, ser\ e as 
reminders of how special manv of 
their subjects were, make the children 
realize that all age groups have some 
common phv .ical and mental traits, 
dramatize that talents such as singing 
and dancing are ageless, and highlight 
such common needs as lov e and 
belonging. 

The teacher believes that similar 
activ ities would be suitable for any age 
or academic grouj) and are particu 
larly important as senior citizens come 
to make up a hrgcr and larger pro 
portion of our j)opulation. 



Shoot Four: The Seasons 



Susan Linda VVriglilson 

Ramon C, Cobbs KlemeiUarv School 
New Casllp, Delaware 

Subject: Science 

Grade: I 

'In prepar atwn for each of 
the four photographic 
excursions, the children were 
instructed in what to look for 
to capture the essence of a 

season Ion film] land they] 

showed great interest in 
learning about the camera. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Susan Wrigluson used plioiograpin 
lo leach her suidenls lo idonlif) ihe 
four seasons Sludenls look iheir 
pliolos of seasonal landscapes, Irees, 
and planls> and people wearing ap 
propriale ouler apparel and parlicipat 
ing in lypical ouldoor aciivilies. The 
phoios were Ihen used in class lo rein 
force iheir knowledge of ihe seasons. 
Activities 

'I he firsl graders h.ad weeklv one- 
hour phoio leshons from January 
Ihrough mid-May. In preparalion, ihe 
Delaware Arl Museum loaned VV'rlghl- 
son an exhibil of arlwork. Comparing 
and conlrasling ihe phoios and painl- 
ings proved lo be a helpful aclivily. 
Sludenls lalkod aboul whal lo look for 
oulside lo capiure /he essence of a 
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season. The school pro\ided each slu- 
den I wiih a Diana camera which ihey 
could lake aparl and pul back logelh- 
er. They used ihe cameras lo learn 
camera parls and lo lake filmless prac- 
lice shois. Wrighlson helped Ihem 
learn lo use ihe "class camera/' an In- 
slamatic, and again Ihey pracliced 
wilhoul film. Three Kodak slide/lape 
presenlalions on how lo lake good 
pholoh and achiev e good composilion 
offeied helpful liph prior lo ihe aclual 
pholoacli\ilies. 

The firsl luo field Irips were made 
in January and Ihe lasl iwo in May, 
Cach irip around ihe school grounds 
look aboul an hour as each sludenl 
look one phoio of ihe landscape, peo- 
ple involved in outdoor aciivilies, ap- 
proprialely dressed people, or Irees 
and planls. Ihe pholography excur- 
sions were followed by a day of eval- 
ualion. Wrighlson selecled sludenl 
phoios lo use in ideniifymg, sequenc- 
ing, malchmg, and comparing 
acliviiies. 

Materials/ Resources and 
Expenses 

The arl reproduclions from Ihe 
Delaware Arl Museum were free, 
while ihe Kodak presenlalions cosl 
only Ihe necessary poslage. Wrighlson 
purchased Ihe Inslamalic camera for 
$30 and ihe camera bag for $36, She 
esilmaled film cosls al $15 per 20 
phoios. 




Outcomes and Adaptability 

Afler using Ihe sludenls, phoios 
for evalualion aciivilies, Wrighlson 
found her class could idenlify seasons 
and malch season with appropriale 
ouldoor apparel willi 80% accuracy. 
They were even more successful in se- 
quencing seasonal phoios and malch- 
ing season wilh appropriale ouldoor 
aclivily. 

As for ihe molivalional success of 
the unit, the sludenls enjoyed laking 
and working ihe phoios. "Every 
Thursday aflernoon many children 
asked if we would be having pholog- 




raphy class loday. "Their phoios would 
prove useful for fulure science class- 
es because ihe firsl graders succeeded 
in iheir phoiographic efforis. The ac- 
livily could be expanded lo a full year 
in order lo cover all seasons, rather 
lhan jusl winlerand spring, Wrighlson 
also recommends Ihe projecl for 
higher elemenlary grades, vvilh each 
sludenl preparing an individual al- 
bum of Ihe four seasons, complele 
wilh wrillen descriplions. If four dis- 
tincl seasonal changes do noi occur in 
a parlicular area, sludenls could pho- 
tograph animal behavior, holiday cele- 
bralions, or crop changes. 
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Take To The Woods 



Bernice Ann ParroU 

Bctliesda Klementary School 
LawrenceviHe, Georgia 

Subject: Science 

Grade: 1-5 (Gifted) 

"Students learned many 
scientific concepts, as 
evidenced by the fact that 
their average scores on botany 
pre- and post-tests increased 
from 35 percent to 90 percent 
correct." 

Purpose and Decription 
of Project 

In liiis project Bernice Parroll used 
nalure in all ils guises— from flowers lo 
snakes— 10 stimulate the Jeveiopment 
of researcii, writing, and photographic 
skills among 48 gifted students in 
grades one through five. The young 
sters constructed their own nature 
trail, studied mammals, birds, reptiles, 
insects, and spiders, and learned to 
identify numerous trees, flowers, and 
other plants. They also recorded 
their findings in a three-part slide/tape 
presentation and in informational, 
story, and poetry books— all illustrated 
with original and copied photos and 
drawings. 

The teacher says,**motivation was 
never a worry! Interest and enthusi- 
asm were high and to add the ingredi- 
ent of photography was fantastic." 



The books were the results of the 
children's choosing various natural 
phenomena they were interested in 
photographing and researching— rang- 
ing from "Our Favorite Snakes" to 
"The Lifeot'a Tulip." 
Activities 

Since photography was the hub of 
this project, the children first studied 
photographic techniques through 
films and then gained hands-on experi- 
ences during a class visit by a profes- 
sional photographer. Then Parrot t in 
structed them in how to develop 
photographic reports— including how 
to select a topic, develop objectives, 
analyze the audience, collect informa- 
tion, and make storyboards. They 
also learned about outlining, writing, 
editing, and rewriting. 

Other activities varied according to 
students' talents and interests. For 
example, in their "What's Under- 
ground?" project, first-graders dug 
down about a foot, studying the vari- 
ous life forms in each layer of earth. 
Second-graders collected and studied 
branch water, discovering protozoans 
under the microscope. All grade lev- 
els contributed information and photo- 
graphs to the first slide/tape show 
and wrote portions of the script. 

The culminating activ/y occurred 
on the state's Gifted Education Day, 
when the students showed their slide 
presentations, displayed and read their 
books, and provided guided tours of 
the nature trail for 20 different classes. 
They also presented a copy of their 
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books and slide/tape shows to the 
school's library so that their work 
will help students for years to come. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resources included the 
forester 

and botanist who shared their knowl- 
edge and starred in two of the slide 
shows, parents who helped type the 
books, a photographer, scout troops, 
leaders, and parents who helped con- 
struct the nature trail; and the school's 
art teacher and various other school 
personnel. 

Equipment included a movie pro- 
jector, slide projector, book binding 
machine, typewriter, visual-sync re- 
corder, other tape recorders, a slide 
editor, a tripod, several lenses, and a 
variety of cameras, including the 
teacher's 3Smm. The project, notes 
Parrott, cost about $250. However, she 



adds that her project called for two 
copies of all products, but that would 
not necessarily be required in other 
situations. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Parrott reports that her students 
became very interested in photogra- 
phy, developed research, planning, 
and organizational skills, developed a 
sense of order in their writing; and 
became better observers and more 
sensitive to their environment. 

The project also generated a high 
level of response and support from the 
school as a whole and from the 
community. 

The teacher adds that, while this 
project was carried ou{ in a gifted 
resource program, "any teacher can 
use nature as an inspiration for cre- 
ative photography, writing, and 
research. ' 



A View from Our Window 



Marian Duffy Brovero 

Crescent School 

V\ aldu ick, New Jei bev 

Subject: Science 

Grade: 2 

Not all windows frame so 
contented a natural scene as 
ours. But they all are dream 
holes into which a child of any 
age may drift. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Marian Brovero found the camera to 
be the key to Iielpi.ig her second-grad- 
ers become more sliarp-eyed observ- 
ers of their natural surroundmgs— in- 
cluding weather, birds, plants, 
animals, and insects— and to making 
them more appreciative of this natu« 
ral world. She also incorporated these 
ecologiCi'il studies into a whole range 
of academic areas. 

While Brovero i>tarted the young- 
sters out m their observations by io- 
cusing on what could be seen from 
their classroom window, the children 
were soon taking pictures much far- 
ther alield— ai uuiui the schuuK at 
home, and on field trips. They also re- 
corded ttieir observations and activi- 
ties in individual juui nals, were in- 
\ul\ed m sucli classi uom activities as 
sketching trom plioto.> and making 
graphs of outdoor tempei ature 
changes, and, t inallv , pi uduucd a 



"V iew from Our Window" album, a 
copy of which was donated to the 
school library and displayed for others* 
viewing. The youngsters also had 
enough photos left over to make iMoth- 
er's Day albums. 

Brovero says that the students be- 
came enthusiastic photographers, be- 
came remarkably adept at noticing 
details and spotting camouflaged crea- 
tures* and showed significant in- 
creases in attention span. 

Activities 

The teacher grouped the project 
activities under five main headings. 
The children took photographs 
throughout to document their sight- 
ings and numerous activities. 
Examples: 

Science— observed weather, com- 
pared temperatures, learned camera 
operation and how film works, and 
observed birds 

Math— made graphs of tempera 
turcb and of the locations, times, and 
activ ities of birds during sightings, 
compared prices of film, developing, 
bird seed etc : compared weights 
on labels of seod and soil; made puz 
zles out of pictures. 

Language— read books on birds 
and researched J.J. Audubon, re 
corded all activities in journals, 
u rote nature poetry , alphabetized 
bird words", and invented bump 
er sticker slogans relating to nature. 

Ai t— made a bird banner uf felt, 
sketched and labeled bii d pai ts. 




made a mobile of nature photos; 
used colored markers to properly fill 
in bird outlines; and sketched from 
photos, using a magnifying glass to 
point up details. 
Social Studies— read migratory 
maps and made their own map of 
tlj^e wildlife center they visited, 
photographed and discussed their 
fcV orite places at home, compared 
Mi3ir own work habits to the activi- 
ti^jj of birds, and shared their activ- 
ities and materials with other sec 
ond-graders. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Human resuurcej> included a par- 
ent vv hu gave the class a deniuiibtratiun 
of watertolor painung, the music 
teacher who prepared songs on nature 
and animals, the art teacher who iis- 
sisted the children in making their bird 



banner; ui. Mbrarian who helped 
with bird identifications and put the 
children's alburn and banner on dis- 
play in the library. 

Total cost was S200— for two cam- 
eras (Kodak Champ Instamatic and Ko- 
dak 6000 disc), film for both cameras, 
a pair of lightweight sport binoculars, 
flash bars and developing. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Brovero believes that the most im- 
portant outcome of her project was 
that her children became more en- 
thusiastic about learning, remarking 
that enthusiasm may have a nebu 
lous rating on a national scale but with 
the young (and perhaps all students), 
it s the whole ballgame." And bhe 
hopes that the most lasting result will 
be "a concerned love of nature." 

The teachers thinks that tlie pro 
ject would be suitable for an^ students. 
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Growth of a Bean Documented by Child and Camera 



Janice C. Jackson 

Counlrvside School 
BaiTington, Illinois 

Subject: Science 

Grade: 3 

'Vkildren were truly amazed 
that the camera had recorded 
the bean's growth more 
accurately than they. They 
were certain when they did 
their drawings that they were 
drawing what they had 
observed^ 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

With the assistance of "the simple lit- 
tle bean seed/' Janice Jackson helped 
her third-graders learn about sequen- 
tial growth from planting to maturity 
and compare the use of the camera to 
the use of their own senses in observ- 
ing and documenting natural growth, 

hi addition to photographing the 
growth of their plants, the children 
each kept a daily written record of 
the growth process in his or her own 
scientific journal. The journals also 
expanded to include related learning 
experiences, such as inferences about 
the pace of growth, drawings, graphs 




of growth, notes from lectures and 
field trips, and stories personifying the 
beans. The students also studied pho- 
tography extensively, drew or con- 
structed their vision of the camera of 
the future, and wrote about its use. 

As a result, says Jackson, the chil- 
dren "became scientists, documenting 
over a long period the wonders of the 
process of natural growth" and 
"learned first-hand the vital impor- 
tance of the camera to science." 
Activities 

The children designed covers for 
the journals and transferred their 
notes from a camera lecture given by 
another staff person. 

The youngsters now planted their 
seeds in pots, took their first photos, 
recorded the planting procedure, and 
made inferences as to when the seeds 
would germinate. Over the following 
days, the class continued to photo- 



graph the development of their seeds, 
to make drawings of what was happen- 
ing under the soil, and to write notes 
on the process. Bv day 10 of the pro- 
ject, many seed, had begun to sprout, 
and the children now began to photo- 
graph, chart, and predict the rate of 
growth They also discussed why some 
seeds did not germinate. 

During this time, the class also con- 
tinued to read about photography, 
went on a field trip to the Chicago Li- 
brary Cultural Center to view prints 
and study how people got visual im- 
pressions before the invention of the 
camera, and were visited in class by a 
professional photographer, who dis- 
cussed photography as an art form. 
They subsequently drew flow charts of 
1 w to take a picture and had several 
cameras available for examination. 
They also discussed the use of the 
camera in various professions and vis- 
ited another school's planetarium to 
see how photography is used to study 
and learn from the stars. 

Back in "bean country," the stu- 
dents continued to observe their plants 
through maturity, did individual dra- 
matizations of the growth of a bean, 
and wrote stories personifying a 
bean, with their journals as source- 
books. Each child also shared his or 
her bean story and a planned futuristic 
camera with the entire class to get 
their reactions. 



Materials, Resources and 
Expenses 

Human resources were the teacher 
and professional photographer who in- 
structed the children in camera use 
and photographic techniques. Equip- 
ment and materials included a Min- 
olta X-570 SLR camera, three rolls of 
36 exposure black-and-white film, a 
tripod, some student-owned cameras, 
bean seeds, peat pots, potting soil and 
vermiculite, and booklets to be used as 
scientific journals. Jackson says that 
project costs run less than $15 if teach- 
ers have access to a camera and tri- 
pod and can get the film processed and 
prints made in the school darkroom. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Jackson says that the "project ex- 
tended science across all curriculum 
areas in a manner that nurtured and 
maintained a high level of enthusiasm 
throughout. The children couldn't 
wait to enter the classroom each morn- 
ing to compare their bean's growth 
with that of their classmates." She also 
found that the students progressed in 
the areas of writing, observing, making 
inferences, reasoning inductively, 
and graphing. They also became so in- 
terested in photography that several 
went on to enter a National Geographic 
Society photo contest. 

The teacher feels that the project 
would be suitable for grades three 
though six expanded into other areas 
of sequential growth, such as the con- 
struction of a building. 



Natural Awareness 



Kathleen Anne Cain 

Tradilional School— Remington 
Maryland Heights, Missouri 

Subject: Science 

Grade: 4 

"I felt that this \% as one of the 
greatest learning experiences I 
could have shared with these 
students this yean " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

VV ithiii an o\ ui all unit uii the hta tv 
iJes uf plants, insetts* and sniall iini- 
nials, Kadilceu Lain uivulvuJ im dlu- 
dentd in phutugi aphv tu pai tiuulai Iv 
highlight and record plant growth 
and make cluse up studies uf plant 
parts. 

Students leai ned ahuut bull) furt 
ing, planted then uu n ti otu>s huib. 
and photogi aphed the bulb a^^ a de- 
\ eluped, leai ned tu take tlusc up phu- 
tos uf fluuei nig plants, and M't up a 
mu\R' taniLia tu pi udute a tiinu lapsu 
film slunviiiggi uu th uf une uf then 
uwnplanth, I he students ti amcd then 
best shuts foi displav at thesc huul 
and a special evening exhibit tui pai 
ents. Then time lapse film also u as 
presented to the parents and wab 
shared with other classes . 

I he teacher lound the photo- 
graphs particularly useful in making 
students aware of the stages of plant 
development and pointing up the spe- 



cific parts uf fluuei s. The students 
degree of interest w as demonstrated 
In the fact that the\ were involved in 
time-lapse photography even though 
that had not been one of the planned 
aspects of the project. 
Activities 

I he students were fii si taught ba 
sit pl otugiaplu bv staff uf a lutaltain 
ei a sture. This included camera ban 
dling, the mam parts of the camera, 
and the elements of a good photo, 
bhui {\y aftei v\ai d, thev attended a 
wui kshup un bulb fui cing at the Mis 
suuf I Butanical Gardens, \v hei e thev 
tuuk pittufes. They then planted 
then ui\n bulb.> and phutugi aphud 
iheni al vai luus nitei \als dui lU^ dit 
project. 

The \ uungstei s next learned abuut 
close-up photography from two profes- 
sjunal nature phutugi aphei s* v\ hu 
deinunsti a ted a 35mm tamei a \\ ith a 
telescopic lens Thev t!ien photo 
gi aphed fluw er ing plants bui i u\\ ed 
fi uni a tummei tial gi eenhouse. .\t 
this puint, the class mu\ ed uitu time 
lapse phutugi apin . studving animat 
ed films and setting up a camei a and 
ti ipod to show the grow th of one of 
their plants, Thev also simulated plant 
and animal grow th w ith clay repre- 
sentations and created an animated 
film. 

In preparation for displaying their 
work, the students ne.xt chose their 
best pictures to frame, arranged 
them in sequence, and wrote captions. 



1 bev also w or ked w ith the schuul 
music instructor to select music that 
best enhanced their time-lapse film. 
Photos and films were shared w ith 
classmates and parents. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resuui ces included pi ufes 
siunal phutugr apher s, caniei a stui e 
personnel, and the school music 
teacher. Students used theii own cam 
eras, film, and flashbulbs for most of 
the phutus, i\ bile deniunsti atiun cam 
ei as, the 35mm camera and close up 
lens, and mu\ ie camera were bor 
1 ow ed. Total cost of $200 went for 
mu\ le film, frames, and film process 
ing. Other equipment included a film 



pf ujectui , tape recurdei , and Kodak 
Ektagraphic Visualmaker. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Cain reports that the students 
learned how to take regular and close- 
up photos and to make time-lapse and 
animated films, which enhanced their 
studies of plant grow th and plant 
pai ts. Thev buth scured well un then 
life c\cles tests but also were proud 
tu display their photographic products. 

She believes "that any of the activi- 
ties ur lessuns cuuld be lepruduced 
easily but notes that other teachers 
might want to schedule the unit to 
a\ Old long interruptions such as 
spring break since that means missing 
a substantial amount of plant grow th. 
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Photography for Academically Gifted 



Helen Coats 
Jackie Leebrick 
JaneSronce 

Merrick-Moore Sciiooi 
Durham, North Carohna 

Subjecl: Science 

Grade. 4 (Gifted) 

"Students learned through 
e}cperinnentation that trial and 
error and a little patience 
could produce the results they 
wanted. , . .Students actually 
learned to think differently. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The teachers at Merrick-Moore found 
that photograpiiy met the needs of 
their Enrichment Program which 
was designed to htimuiate thinking on 
several levels. Over a six -week peri- 
od, 15 gifted fourth graders were 
taught visual judgment m skill-orient- 
ed lessons that presented photography 
as a science and as an art, and that 
challenged them beyond the regular 
curriculum. 

Activities 

The following activities highlighted 
Merrick-Moore's project; 

Visual literacy. First, students were 
introduced lO compositional design 
terms and were shown examples. 




Then the class was divided into 
three groups and each was given a 
set of five magazine photos. They se- 
qiienced the photos to create an 
original story line and connected the 
photos by elements of composition. 
Each group chose a spokesperson to 
describe to the class in composi- 
tional terms the visual and imagi- 
nary connections among the 
pictures. 

Research Each student was as- 
signed an inventor or a photogra- 
pher to research. This activity 



proved difficult because encyclope- 
dias were not sufficient. 

Photograms. Students were intro- 
duced to the process of making pho- 
tograms and were shown exam- 
ples. Students brought objects to 
make the photograms. First, they 
discussed what images might appear 
as a result of the objects being 
transparent, translucent, or opaque. 
With the ceiling lights off, they 
placed the objects on the photo- 
graphic paper, used the ceiling 
lights to expose the paper^and then 
pi ocessed the papei through the 
developer, j>top bath, and fixer. 
Pinhole camera. The teachers 
made five pinhole cameras out of 
oatmeal boxes. Students worked in 
groups of three to take each other s 
pictures, which were then devel- 
oped by Leebrick. 

Picture taking. Students were di- 
\ ided into three groups, one each as- 
signed to portrait photos, photo- 
journalism, and art/abstract photos. 
Students viewed examples of each 
and discussed their respective 
forms. After practicing with an in- 
stant camera, each student was al- 
lowed to take two pictures as part 
of a final project. 

Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Leebrick, the school district's Me- 
dia Production Specialist, helped stu- 
dents with darkroom procedures and 
the visual literacy activity. 



Teachers handled the equipment at 
times to ensure the best possible re- 
sults, although, whenever possible, 
students gathered the materials and 
used the equipment. The teachers 
also made five pinhole cameras, three 
of which worked well. A 35mm cam- 
era and instant cameras, with film for 
both types, were also needed. The es- 
timated cost of this project was about 
$200. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Students showed they could readi- 
ly compare, interpret, and analyze 
eniulional and compositional design. 
The> were able to explain how light- 
sensitive materials and pholochemi- 
cals created images. Their research 
taught them that, although phologra 
phy has changed greatly in 150 years, 
primitive cameras can still create 
pleasing images. Their picture-taking 
activities produced thorough under- 
standing of the types of photography 
and knowledge which they found 
valuable when viewing the photogra- 
phy exhibit According to the project 
coordinators, "These students learned 
through experimentation that trial 
and error and a little patience could 

produce the results they wanted 

It demonstrated the extent to which 
the students were actually learning to 
think differently." 

The project can he replicated, say 
the coordinators, if the size of the 
group is not more than 15 and if 
darkroom facilities are available. 



Botany Made Picture Perfect 



Kalherine Ann Recca Paulus 

Dadeville Annex 
Dadeville, Alabama 

Subject: Science Botany 

Grade: 4-5 (GifledJ 

^Vne^pectedfor me was not 
the learning that took place, 
but rather the drive the 
students displayed while 
participating in this project. 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Kleven gifted students participated in 
this 22-\veek botany/photography unit. 
Katherine Paulus'goal was to in- 
crease student awareness of plants in 
their environment by using plant 
identification activities as well as pic- 
ture taking and film processing. Addi- 
tional activities included lectures, field 
trips, research, and independent 
study. Each student was expected to 
combine individual research and pho- 
tography to produce a final research 
projort— book, postcards, game, or 
learning center. 



Activities 

The students spent one to three 
hours once a week on the project. In 
class, they viewed films and film- 
strips on plants and their identifying 
characteristics. Thc^ discussed plant 
types; made twig people; pressed 
plants; grew "water" plants such as 
carrots: made prints with leaves, twigs, 
and potatoes; researched such specif- 
ic areas of botany as morphology; lis- 
tened to a guest speaker who dis- 
cussed plants of \labdma, constru* ^cd 
and landscaped a model park; and 
completed their individual research 
projects on plant identification. 

The photographic aspects of the 
unit required students to learn camera 
parts and terms as well as camera an- 
gles, composition, and darkroom tech- 
niques Field trips included a trip to a 
photo lab to learn about film process- 
ing, a nature hike and a visit to the 
Auburn University Arboretum for the 
purpose of taking pictures, and a ses- 
sion at Auburn University's darkroom 
where they practiced enlarging Pau- 
lus' own negatives and developed and 
printed their own photos for their 
plant books or whatever else they had 
chosen to produce. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Films, filmstrips, plant identifica- 
tion charts, and tapes were ordered 
through Auburn University's School 
of Education. Students used inexpen- 
sive 3Smm cameras, 30 rolls of black- 




and-white film, film processing for 11 
of the rolls, photographic paper, and 
darkroom supplies. Both P?L!lus and 
her students used reference books on 
botany and photography/Fhe cost of 
the unit was just under $200. 

Other resources were the Alabama 
Forestry Comtiission Park which pro- 
vided infornmiion and educational 
materials, the Auburn University Art 
Department which allowed use of its 
darkroom and provided advice on pho 
tographic equipment, and a local pho- 
to lab which offered photographic sup 
plies and advice. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Paulus thinks that her goals were 
met because the student research 
products showed awareness of dif- 
fering plant characteristics; the stu- 
dents worked willingly, even before 
school and at home, on their projects 
without Paulus' prompting, they dis- 
played an eagerness to take numerous 
pictures and to produce their final 
projects; and they saved their money 
to buy the cameras they had used to 
tuntmue their phutugr«iphy on their 
own. According to Paulus, "Students 
exalted in the opportunity to use a 
camera with their names on it, to 
take roll after roll of film and to ex- 
plore the plant world through nature 
walks, research, and photography. " 

In Paulus' opinion, both the botany 
and photography aspects of the project 
could be expanded as separate stud- 
ies—in specialized areas of botany for 
the former and in the use of filters, 
lenses, and composition techniques for 
the latter. She suggests combining 
photography with English, social stud- 
ies, or math— as long as the teacher is 
aware of the students' general abilities 
and experiences, the extent of their 
knowledge of both photography and 
the subject in question, and the time 
frame they w^»5ld require to achieve 
some type of success with the 
activity. 
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Coal and Its Effects on the Environment 



Arthur David Bosnak 

Pleasant HiH Eiemuntarv School 
Pleasant Hill, lennessee 

Subject- Science 

Grade: 6 

''This project is designed to 
show young people that they 
are part of the environment^ 
not outsiders/' 

Purpose and Description of 
Project 

Arthur Bosnak and his students set 
out to demonstrate the en\ ironmental 
damage incurred in the mining and 
burning of coal for an energy source 
During the project, tliey took pictures 
as they visited a coal fire steam plant 
and a hydroelectric dam to stuch the 
comparative efficiency and cleanliness 
of each electricity producing system. 
They also carried out se\ eral experi 
ments to show graphically the effects 
of coal mining and burning byproducts 
on both surface and atmospheric 
water plants and soil, and aquatic 
oi'ganisms 

'\s a result, says Bosnak. the stu 
dents began to understand the com 
plex problems of supplying energy 
and how energy production has 
harmed the land, air, and water To 
share their findings with others, the 
students developed a slidelape show 
for presentation to classes at another 
school Pre- and post tests indicated 



that the show was successful in chang- 
ing "attitudes and increasing their 
awareness about environmental issues.' 
In addition, of seven experiments stu- 
dents entered in a regional science fair, 
two won first-place awards and two 
took second-place prizes. 
Activities 

Students reviewed various materi- 
als on acid rain and were presented 
with the results of an acid rain study 
pre\ iouslv done by other students. 
They were then divided into groups 
tu uurk un seven separate expeii- 
ments to demonstrate in the class- 
luuni the effects uf coal-burning waste 
products un air^ lam, surface water, 
plants, soil, and aquatic organisms. Ihe 
individual in each group who wrote 
the best lab report represented the 
group s project at the science fair. 
Both slides and still photos w ere taken 
throughout the experiments. 

During the experiments, the stu- 
dents gassed plants w ith sulfur dioxide 
(released into the air during coal 
burning), spiaved plants with solutions 
of sulfuric acid (produced when the 
gas reacts with water vapor in the 
presence of sunlight), and subjected 
snails, w orms, and algae to strip mine 
drainage, aluminum (leached into soil 
and water as a result of acid lain), and 
thermal pollution. 

The students also monitored rain- 
fall and collected samples of water 
from ponds, sti eams> and seepage 
areas around both reclaimed and 
unreclaimed strip mines and mea- 
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sured the pH levels (acid/alkaline bal- 
ance). The results of these experi- 
ments dramatically demonstrated the 
dangers of pollution. Further, their 
rainfall monitoring showed pU values 
from 2.0 to 4.5 (any value below 3.7 
indicates acid rain) and brought home 
to them that such pollution is a per 
sonal rather than abstract problem. 

Various students went out into the 
field to collect water samples and pho 
tograph strip mines, but the major 
field trip of the project was the class' 
photo tours of a coal fire steam plant 
and a hydroelectric dam to study the 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
method of producing electricity. 

Finally, the students dev eloped 
their prints and slides, wrote and 
taped a narrative, developed ques 
tions to test the slide/tape show 's 
impact, and presented it to other 
classes. 

Materials/ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Bosnak and his students used one 
school camera and two of the teacher s 
cameras (Minolta XE-7and SRT 200) 
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and 16mm and 300mm lenses. Film 
and an E B processing kit cost $85. 
Other cost items were the field trips 
($105), vinyl lettering and poster 
board for the science fair presenta- 
tions ($90) and one organism ($5) that 
was not collected by the students. The 
automatic simulated acid rain experi- 
ment cost $130, and the thermal study, 
$35. However, Bosnak notes that the 
acid rain experiment could be done for 
$8 if hand sprayers are used. 

Most of the scientific equijjment 
and supplies vvcm e burro wed or avail- 
able at the school. These included a 
pH muter, a hach kit, humidifiers and 
timers, chemicals, heaters, and a 
spectrophotometer. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

In addition to the scientific knowl- 
edge his students gained, Bosnak feels 
that the most important outcome of 
the project was that students began to 
realize they "are the keepers of the 
environment and that whatever they 
do may influence other parts of the 
ecosystem as well as themselves." I he 
students' slide/tape presentation was 
also successful in its mission of bring- 
ing this understanding toothers. 
Tests showed that classes viewing the 
program had an 87.6 percent in- 
crease in environmental awareness. 

Bosnak believes that most facets of 
the project could be instituted any- 
where, and that the focus could easily 
be turned to other fuels, such as oil, if 
the project were carried out in a non- 
coal-producing area. 
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Using Photography To Learn About Crawfish 



William Gene Fiichs 

Nimilz Middle School 
San Antonio, Texas 

Subject: Science 

Grade: 6 

"Many Students were 
surprised that crawfish and 
other species of wildlife have 
managed to sur\ / v e the busy 
lifestyles and close living 
quarters of a big city. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

VVilliani Fuclis and more than 100 
sixth graders in foiu < lasscb set uLit tu 
learn e\er\ thing tht ie Is tu know 
abuut tiavxfbh, fium huv\ tu idtutifv 
natural habitats and collect li\'e speci- 
mens to following reproduction, egg 
laying, hatching, and grow th of a new 
generation of crawfish Thev and the 
school photographer took some 300 
photos of their collecting activ itie»s and 
the complete life cvcle of the creature 
as follow ed in classroom aquariunih. 

During the project, the students 
used the photographs to put together 
albums of photos and captions to 
share with their ow n school and the 
other middle schools in the district, 
wrote research reports on both pho 
tographv and crawfish, and kept 
notebooks on the developments they 
observed among their specimens. 



Activities 

The students began by searching 
their neighborhoods for crawfish habi- 
tats, taking pictures of their activities, 
and bringing specimens back to class 
to be displayed in several acquar- 
iums. They marked each successful lo- 
cation on a large city map. 

Students also w orked during this 
\m iud un i esuai ch papers about both 
pliutugi aphv and ti aw fish. Tlun 
iiivu lufui nuaiun fr uni the schuul and 
cit\ libraries as w ell as their ow n (lis 
coveries. They also watched movies 
and a filmstrip showing a complete 
dissection of v crawfish, studied exter- 
nal and internal parts w ith an o\ er- 
head projector, made drawings in their 
notebooks, and were surrounded by 
pubtei b and diagi ams in the classruum. 

Tiun\ then bpetimenb in the tank.s, 
tlit btudentsluainud liuw tudeteiniine 
a crawfish's sex, watched the process 
of molting (in which the creatures lose 
their exoskeletons), and watched a 
few of the craw fish w ho had lost claw s 
regenerate these limbs. Thev were 
most eager, how e\ er, to ha\ e a female 
la\ eggs so that thev coufd watch the 
entire life cvcle. Fortunately, notes 
Fuchs, "th" crawfish cooperated." 
The studi .s set up a special home for 
the expec n mother, watched the 
grow tli of tne embryos inside the eggs, 
and saw about 200 young begin to 
hatch in about three w eeks. As the 
babies grew, the youngsters ob 
served the body parts and mo\ ements 
with microscopes and took photos 
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from the egg .stage to the juvenile age 
of about 85 days. To show the chang- 
ing size of the babies, the students pho- 
togra])hed them with such objects as 
a ruler, coins, and plastic spoons. 

Finally, selected photos and caj)- 
tions w ere used to make up photo 
albums detailing the findings stu- 
dents made during the project. 
Matcrialsi Rcsoiircesi and 
Expenses 

Human resources included the 
school photographer, the librarian, 
parents w ho went with stude.its on 
crawfish expeditions, and a rej)resen- 
tative of a local photo store who not 



only arranged for students to visit the 
store's photo finishing facility but 
provided a cash supplement for the 
project. 

The students used a variety of per- 
.sonal cameras and film, while the 
school photographer used a 35mm 
camera with 100-300 zoom lens for the 
classroom shots. Also necessary were 
seven aquariums, ranging from seven 
to 15 gallons, a \ai iety of other con- 
tainers fui ubbei \ ing specimens sep»i- 
rately, and microscopes. Fuchs esti- 
mates total cost of the project at $670— 
including $135 for the school photog- 
rapher's film and processing; $115 for 
the students' film and processing, $25 
for photo albums, $130 for field trips 
and teacher travel, $15 for mount- 
ings, Sao for acquiii mm supplies, $30 
foi fuud and plants fui the crawfish, 
and $130 fui such iiustellaneuus items 
as typing, postage, printing, and 
maps. 

Outcomes and Aday mbility 

Fuchs says that the t tudents were 
successful in almost e\eiythiiig they 
tried, including obser\ ingand photo- 
graphing the entire life cycle of the 
crawfish. We are extreir.cly happy 
and proud of the results" of the pro- 
ject, including tests, research papers, 
notes, reports, and photographs. I he 
students learned to respect the small 
creatures and treat them kindly. 

Other classes considering this type 
of project could vary it by substituting 
earthworms, fish, insects, or other 
creatures. 
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THIRD PRIZE WINNER— SECONDARY 



Eco-Graphics— 

Photographic Studies of Man^s Impact on the Environment 



Mary E, Micalief 

I app Middle bchool 
Powder Springs, Georgia 

Subject ScicncTTjiv ironnirnl Studies 

Grade: 6-8(Gifled) 

"Eco-Graphics provides 
challenging opportunities for 
children to get involved in 
their community and to 
recognize their own potential 
to impact the world around 
them." 

Purpose and Descriplion 
of Project 

Ecc^IiuphiCi ii> an inlerdiscipiinarv 
unil Lumbining pholugraphv and ecu! 
ogv . Through il, leaciier Mai \ Micai 
ief v\ orked lo make ^(udent^ aw are ui 
iiuvv de^lruchve ihe Ihiuvvawav elh 
ic' lt> luuur einironmenl, molualed 
liiem lo discover effeclne boiulions 
to en\ II onmentai needs, and generated 
in them a personal commitment to 
work for change. 

The teacher introduced the ap 
proximateh 100 students invuivLd la 
this, project to our grow ing w a&te dis 
posai problem through class discussion 
and literature* after which each stu 
dent chose a particular topic to re 
search in depth These topics includ 
ed litter, acid rain, hazai dous Wd^te, 
pesticides, and incineration Thc^ stu 
dents focused pai ticularl> un realistic 
alternatives to the wa>s waste dispus 



al is currenth being handled. Once the 
students had shared the information 
they had gathered w ith the w hole 
class, they moved on to specific small- 
group projects. These projects were 
designed to demonstrate the prob- 
lems existing in their own community, 
propose solutions, and then actually 
bring about improvements by using 
community awareness and public re- 
lations techniques. 

To document and dramatize the 
environmental damage thev found, 
students used a whole range of pho 
tographic techniques— including slide/ 
tape presentations, photo essays, vid- 
eotapes, collages, and photo displavs. 
They also investigated the economic, 
political, legal, and personal factors 
that mav impede or spur env iron 
mental clean-ups. 

One ^roup, for example, inter 
viewed thecountv manager of solid 
waste disposal and took slides of the 
entire waste disposal proces^., from 
garbage pickup and compacting to 
sanitarv landfill. They even photo- 
graphed a filled area that was turned 
intoacountv ballpark. Thev ihencre 
ated title slides, w rote a script, inte 
grated background music, and showed 
the completed project to the entire 
school. The slide/tape show is now 
available to schools and organizations 
count>vvide Another group, in a pi o 
ject titled A Site for Sore E^es, "pho 
tographed what Micalief describes as 
littered, cluttered, nuisance, and 
even dangerous areas in the cornmuni 




tv ' and showed them to county offi- 
cials. As a result, notices were posted 
to warn against future littering. 

In a culminating project in which 
all students were involved, the school 
attendance area was divided into 60 
neighborhood units, and the students 
signed an agreement to pick up litter 
in thcr ow ri areas on the designated 
dean-up day . " The students also re- 
cruited neighbors and friends to help 



on clean up day and to keep the area 
clean. Photographs were taken b^^fore, 
during, and after this campaign to 
document its scope, and the project 
also drew media coverage. 

In summar}^, according to the 
teacher, her students developed a solid 
base of informdtion about the world- 
wide waste disposal problem, explored 
their own community in creative and 
innovative ways, and photographed 
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the impact of ihrowaway behaviors 
on their immediate environmenl In 
the process, says Micalief . "they 
learned by experience to tell stories 
and 0 mak? a point through photog- 
raphy" and developed a commitment 
to change that made a difference in 
themselves and their community In 
addition, they honed their research 
communication, and decisionmaking 
skills. 

Activities 

Micaiief launched the project with 
a graphic display of the astonishing 
amount of trash that results from un 
wrapping all the items in just one large 
bag of groceries. Discussion then be- 
gan on packaging" hou much is neceb 
sarv , vv here does it go, vv hat can be 
done w ith it'' —on how garbage is ban 
died in the students' ovv n homes, and 
on the "throuauav ethic" and attitudes 
tou ard recycling She also prov ided 



students with a massive bibliographv 
of books, articles, resource people, 
poems, plavs, records, films, and \ideu 
tapes on \irtuall\ every aspect uf 
ecologv Thev used these materials tu 
learn about the scope of the vv aste 
disposal problem and a^ a UxkeoH 
point for brainstoi ming possible 
solutions. 

Each student then chose a particu 
lar aspect of the topic to research in 
depth and present to the class. Topics 
ranged from space junk to Lov e Canal. 
In addition to researching among the 
materials lists provided bv the teacher, 
students wrote to members of Con- 
gress, interviewed county officials, and 
contacted industries Then they orga- 
nized what they had learned into indi- 
vidual class presentations that includ- 
ed pamphlets, audiovisual aids, 
handout sheets, graphs, and displays. 
Some even invif^d guest speakers to 
help the class understand such con- 
cepts as ' economic feasibility" and ' en- 
ergy efficioiit." 

Through class discussions about 
these presentations, the students 
gained valuable insights about rec} 
cling, more efficient packaging, lavv^ 
governing waste disposal, bottle bills, 
biodegradable material, resource re- 
covery, compost, and other recycling/ 
rcusing>eclaiming options. 

Then small groups uf students ex- 
plored and photographed their own 
community disposal problems, fucus- 
ingon the impact of waste disposal be 
haviors, laws, sj^ stems, and manage- 



ment. Their prujetts—from actual 
clean ups to community surveys 
about attitudes toward i ecytling— 
gamed community and media atten 
tion and made a real difference. As a 
lesult of their mdividual and gi oup 
activ ities, savs the teacher, students 
became champions uf their par ticular 
causes." 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The project made use of a wide 
1 ange uf guest speakers and resource 
peuple— from the city mayor tu a r ep- 
resentative from ilbt Century 
Robotics. 

The students used both their own 
35mm cameras and the school camera 
and also took advantage of the 
school s darkroom and videotaping 
room. They took both black ^ind- 
white and color photos and color 
slides. Other equipment included 
tape recorders and carousel projec- 
tors, Kodak Polycontrast Rapid RC 
paper, Kodak chemicals for film and 
print developing, and display and 
mounting materials. Assuming the 
availability of cameras and a fully 
eqMipped darkroom, Micallef says that 
the only expenses are for film, paper, 
and chemicals. 

Outcomes und Adaptability^ 

Micalluf found that thib pruject re- 
sulted in cumniunity awareness and 
perburial luvulvument uf students, 
parents* tcMchers, in st>huul and rieigli- 
burhoud that langed far bu>und the 



limits uf the classruum oi the bchuul 
vear. And, she adds, I was particu- 
Kti l\ excited abuut the students ^^luvv - 
iiig self-cuncept as ihpv te!':;phuned. 
Visited, and sucte?>sfiilK interviewed 
businessmen, public officials, and 
uthei suurces. The students had sulid 
backgi uund infui matiun— thev knew 
what they were talking about— and 
this gave them tremendous self- 
confidence!" 

Also she reports, the project rein- 
forced students' research and analy tic 
skills, sharpened the photographic 
techniques they had learned the previ- 
ous fall, and gave them insights into 
public relations. They also learned 
what an effective medium photogra- 
phy IS to share information, show im- 
mediate needs, depict alternatives, 
and persuade various audiences to be- 
come an active part of the solution to 
environmental problems. 

The teacher adds that personal in- 
volvement was the real key to student 
learning during this project, and that 
this learning was buoyed by the pride 
students took in "their ability to get 
something big and relevant accom- 
plished on their own " 

While this project was planned for 
gifted students in grades six through 
eight, Micallef believes that other 
teachers could easily adapt it to the tal* 
ents and needs of fourth- through 
tvvelfth'grade classes. She also suggests 
that community, church, or youth or- 
ganizations could tailor project activi- 
ties tu their needs and capabilities. 
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Resurrection of the Bad River 



Douglas C. Holem 
Marilyn Bilby 

Iluirslon Middle bchool 
,SL Charles, Michigan 

Subject: Science /I'lcologx' 

Gnuh' ()-8 (Gifted) 

Photography, when 
combined with other research 
skills, can be an e^cciting 
learning experience for 

students The students 

were particularly impressed 
with . . . the well known 
ability of a picture to paint a 
thousand words/" 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

A group of 28 gifted sixth through 
eighth graders participating in an 18 
week unit on local ecology was as- 
signed to produce a slide narrative on 
the Bad River, one of the comnumi- 
ty's chief natural resources Douglas 
llolem and Marilyn Bilby designed 



the activities to give students and even 
tually community residents a kiiou 1 
edge of the river's history, past and 
present economic impact, aesthetic 
value, and importance as a natural re- 
source for future development. As 
the students prepared the 30-minute 
presentation. 

Activities 

Holem div ided his ecology unit into 
two nine-week sections, during the 
first section students gathered infor- 
mation on the Bad River, and during 
the second the\ produced the syn- 
thloni^ed slide/tape pi ese tatiun fur 
the local Iiistorical society. 

The students selected 11 river-re- 
lated topics; land use and abuse, fam- 
ous people, the future, lumbering, 
fishing, coal mining, animal and plant 
life, floods and general history, boat- 
ing and recreation, water fowl, and 
pollution. Kach student was assigned 
to a group to cover one of the topics. 

A number of resource people visit- 
ed the class: The director of the local 
office of Michigan's Department of 
Natural Resources. He discussed as- 
pects of the river. The village manag- 
er related the past and present eco* 
nomic impact of the river. A local 
historian shared his knowledge of the 
history of boating on the river. The 
director of a local group dedicated to 
cleaning up ihe river reviewed their 
problems and future plans. A village 
resident passed along the folklore of 
the riv^er. 
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Students participated in a simula- 
tion game that taught them the impor- 
tance of legislation, ta.\es, and agen 
cies at all lev els, as well as indiv idual 
responsibility, in preserving natural 
resources. They used the information 
they had gathered to produce papers 
on their particular topics. 

During the photography section, 
two local photographers met with the 
students; one discussed how to take 
good outdoor photos and the other 
demonstrated how to create a good- 
quality slide program The student 
slides were taken during sev eral trijDs 
to local sites and were tlien developed 
professionally /Fo put the presenta- 
tion together, students determined the 
sequence of topics, selected the most 
representative slides, and critiqued 
their own photography skills. 

Narration was written, ;ind the mu- 
sic instructor helped the students tape 
background music. The class selected 
two narrators and the |)ruduction was 
completed. It was Liter presented at 
several community functions. 
Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The Bad River and those who were 
concerned with its pa,st and present 
served as the major resources. Thev 
added to "the richness and the sense of 



cuniniunitv that were important as- 
pects of the program. Actual expendi- 
tures fui photographic equipment, 
field trips, film processing, etc., totaled 
about $100. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The dearth of written resource ma- 
terial forced the students to develop 
research skills beyond their previous 
experience. Because there was no text- 
book for the course, self-reliance and 
problem -solving skills became essen- 
tial. Improved student ability to ana- 
lyze, synthesize, and evaluate were 
demonstrated. The teachers suggest 
that The students' mastery of the con- 
tent of the course shows clearly for 
itself in the quality of the conij^leted 
presentation." 

Students "marvelled at how well 
the data could be transferred to the 
community through the meciium of 
photography/* 

I he teachers believe that their jjro- 
gram s goals and techniques could be 
applied i>y any teacher who thinks 
his or her community would benefit 
from the knowledge gained during 
the study of a local natural resource. 
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Focus on Life 



Eugene A. Schmidt 

Alan B. Shepard Junior High School 
Deerfield, Illinois 

Subject' Science 

Grade: 7 

"The greatest feature of this 
program was how it 'turned 
on' the students to learning. 
Suddenly, the concepts came 
alive for them. This wasn't 
something you read about; 
this was something you had 
used your knowledge and 
skills to create/' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Eugene Schuiidt^sed whal he 
dubbed "pholo-livities^aspujihis stu- 
dents' interest in observing and learn- 
ing about the characteristics and activi- 
ties of living organisms— from the 
microscopic creatures found in pond 
water to towering sugar maple trees 
The students could choose any living 
organism they wished and re- 
searched any aspect of its existence, 
Students located specimens (either in 
nature or through commercial 
sources), photographed them, and de- 
veloped oral and written presentations 
to explain what was shown in the 
photos, 

Schmidt found that "there was no 
doubt that the photography was a vital 



part in the students'gaining addition- 
al information about their specimens. 
It is one thing to read about seedger 
minatioii and discuss it and even grow 
seeds in class, but photographing that 
process to show various stages re- 
quires a great deal more knowledge 
about the process itself ""In addition/' 
says the teacher, "the photos and 
written reports provide a basis for con- 
tinuing inquiry all ye^r long— both by 
the students who de\ eloped each dis 
play and by others whose curiosit} is 
roused or who are eager to find more 
in the photo.s than the original author 
did." 

While, as in any project, some stu- 
dent products were last-minute ef- 
forts, Schmidt found that "most were 
accomplishments of weeks and months 
of investigation and planning" and 
"showed creativity, style, composition, 
thoroughness, and definitely pride." 
Activities 

Schmidt, an^amateur photogra- 
pher, assembled a finished "photo-ti- 
vity" from his own materials to give 
the students an idea of what would be 
required of them— to use photos in 
conjunction with a brief written paper 
to explain scientific facts. Students 
had the option of working alone or 
with a maximum of two partners, 
and their projects could doal with sim- 
ple observations or actual experimen- 
tations, with little- or well-known phe- 
nomena, with simple or complex 
topics. A variety of topics was dis- 
cussed in class, decisions about soli- 
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tary vs, team work were made* and 
then research began. Information 
sources included the Life Science text, 
classroom library, building learning 
center, the town library, libraries in 
nearby colleges, and the nearby Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 

Most students relied on the imme- 
diate environment for specimens- 
such as ponds, trees, and icicles- 
while others purchased such items as 
fish, tadpoles, and seeds. They took 
their photos v\ ith a variety of cameras 
after some basic instruction from 
Schmidt, either going out on their own 
or, in the case of microscope photos, 
working under the teacher's supervi- 
sion in the school's science lab. 

Examples of the photo-tivities in- 
cluded, photos of sugar maples in the 
summer, fall, winter, and spring, ac- 
companied by a paper explaining the 
reasons for leaf color change, leaf 
loss, and leaf growth; photos of snails, 
including their genus and species 
names and a description of how snails 
use their muscular foot for locomo- 
tion, and photos of dandelions display- 
ing phototropism, with an explana- 
tion of what actually happens in the 
plant for this turning to the sun to 
take place. 

The final phototivity displays were 
judged on the ability of the students to 
orally relate their meaning, the quali- 
ty of research in the written paper, the 
use of specimens to demonstrate sci- 
entific concepts, and the quality of the 
photos as demonstration elements. 



Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Cameras provided by the students 
included 35mm, Polaroid, Kodak Insta 
malic, and Kodak Disc. For micro- 
scope photos, they used the school sci- 
ence department's Polaroid ED-10, 
which mounted directly onto a micro- 
scope. The youngsters took up to 12 
photos each, and Schmidt says the av- 
erage cost per student for film, pro- 
cessing, and all other materials to pro- 
duce their photo-tivities was $4.83. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Schmidt observed improvements in 
research skills, writing style, thought 
processes, compilation of materials, 
and observational abilities. The photo- 
tivities not only continued to spark 
discussion among the seventh-graders 
after they were completed but were 
displayed during an orientation for in- 
coming junior high schoolers to intro- 
duce them to the science topics they 
would be studying. 

The teacher enthusiastically en- 
dorses the use of photography in other 
subjects and grade levels. He specifi- 
cally suggests that the project could be 
adapted to the photographing of 
phases of construction or design for in- 
dustrial arts or to showing how to 
measure time according to shadow 
lengths in math. And if cost is a big 
factor, he notes, an entire class could 
work together to produce a joint pho- 
to-tivity. 
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Picture This! 

DeeOlero 

Lolo AVIiclcllc School 
Lolo. Moiiuiiia 

Subject: SciCMicc^Oiitcioor Eckication 
Gnide: 7 

''Several parents e;<pressed 
that they wished they were 
back in seventh grade again 
because they never realized 
that learning could be so 
much fun." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The overall goal of the sevenlh-gracle 
science classes was lo develop a consci- 
entious awareness of ihe inlerrela- 
lionships between humans and iheir 
environmenL iMioiography played an 
integral pari in this suunce program as 
it was used m conjunction with other 
activities to: 

reinforce the importance of obser- 
vation and recordkeeping, 
develop awareness of the interac- 
tion and interdependence among liv- 
ing and nonliving components of 
our ecological system, 
instill positive attitudes about our 
environment. 

establish concern for human im 
pact on the environment. 

introduce photugiaphv as an ai I 
form. 



de\ elop a sense of pride in one's 
work. 

prepare students to make decisions 
and solve problems regarding the 
environment. 

develop class comradery to illus- 
trate the interdejjendence of man 
and the ecosystem. 
Activities 

To meet the above objectives Lolo 
School took its seventh graders to Gla- 
cier Park two days each fall. 
The related activities are these: 

1. Pre-trip Orientation: Students 
devoted three class sessions learning 
the parts of die camera and practic- 
ing. They learned how a picture is 
physically and chemically taken, and 
were allowed to develop and print film 
on a limited volunteer basis. 

2. On Site: Students used 35mm 
cameras to take pictures of anything 
that had special meaning for them at 
the park. They were divided into four 
g'Wps for a scavenger hunt. 

3. Post-trip Activities: When stu- 
dents were given a practical exam us- 
ing materials and photos gathered on 
the trip, 90% indicated an overall un- 
derstanding of their environment 
and its relationships. After student cri- 
tiques of the photos, based on origi- 
nality, quality, and impact, students 
compiled and annotated their slides 
for presentation to other students and 
.♦o community organizations. 
Ihroughout the year students utilized 
their photography skills to illustrate 




reports and to share experiences with 
their pen-pals— a science class in an- 
other part of Montana. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

The initial cost of supplies for 65 
students was about $400 for six Polar- 
oid cameras; film and film processing, 
photography and art supplies, paper 



products including spiral notebooks 
for student journals, and resource ma- 
terials. The largest expense was the 
trip itself: $158.40 for lodging, $210.52 
for meals» and $1,287.00 for trans- 
portation (the latter paid for by stu- 
dent fundraising). Of the three 35mm 
' cameras used, two belonged to the 
school and one was borrowed. Stu- 
dents used one of these cameras with a 
telescopic lens for close-up photos. 

Other teachers were actively in- 
volved throughout the project. The 
home economics teacher taught the 
students camping and hiking nutrition; 
the art teacher showed them pencil 
sketching techniques and assisted the 
student photographers, as did two 
other teachers who were amateur pho- 
tographers. During the trip ilfolf, two 
park naturalists presented information 
on the park's bears and bald eagles. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Dee Otero found that 90% or more 
of the students achieved lo some de- 
gree the eight goals listed above. 
Otero's informal survey of all teacher 
and student participants indicated 
the outdoor program was a huge suc- 
cess and that the photographic activi 
ties were particular favorites. 

It is Otero's opinion that duplica- 
tion of the activities elsewhere is not 
only feasible but also worthwhile. Be- 
cause the activities served as a fall 
"kick-off" to the school's science, so- 
cial studies, and language arts 
programs. 
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My Square Meter 



James Walker 

Jacksun Memorial Middle bcliool 
MasMllon,Ohio 

Subject- Science 

Grade. 7 

*'The utilization of 
photography as a means of 
freezing a moment in time' 
for eyctended reflection and 
study is a unique experience 
in our curriculum. 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

This project utilized a very flexible 
outdoor activity to encourage more 
careful observation of the natural en- 
vironment. Students investigated, pho- 
tographed, and cataloged discoveries 
in a square meter of undeveloped land 
near the schooL James Walker placed 
emphasis on the students' investigative 
study of their areas rather than on 
simply identifying specimens. In addi- 
tion. Walker aimed to apply class- 
room learning techniques outdoors, to 
utilize photography as an educational 
tool, and to develop organizati Mial and 
technical writing skills. 
Activities 

Initially students were given an 
overview of the project and instruc- 
tions on assembling specimen kits. 
They were then given outdoor activity 
sheets and soil and rock study sheets.' 



Each student i>elected one square me- 
ter and marked it off unobtrusi\ el\ . 
There thev spent se\ ei al class periods 
collecting and/or photographing soil 
samples, rock specimens, small plant 
specimens They also photographed 
each other at their sites. 

Outdoor acti\ ities were alternated 
with classroom lab sessions, during 
w hich students analyzed soil samples, 
conducted soil pH tests, scratch-tested 
and analvzed rocks, desci ibed and 
phutugraphed their plant and animal 
specimens, shared experiences, and 
examined supplemental classroom 
specimens. 

The culmination of the project was 
the reports prepared by the students 
after a lecture on ecosystems. The re- 
ports contained a general description 
of the square meter: completed soil, 
rock, plant, and animal study sheets 
with photos; and analysis of the 
square meter's basic ecology; and a 
bibliography of the references used. 
Materials; Resources/ and 
Expenses 

Walker acknowledged the support 
of his principal and many of his col- 
leagues (some of whom also success 
fully completed his project), and partic- 
ularly the efforts of a fellow science 
teacher who acquired and developed 
the land lab area for outdoor 
activities. 

Students supplied their own speci- 
men kits with one meter of string, 



small v\ ooden markers, envelopes, 
plastic bags, ruler, spoon, scissors, and 
a shoebox for the kit and specimens. 
The school provided a 35mni camera, 
copy stand, bulk-loaded black-and- 
white film, supplies for photo develop- 
ing and printing, hand lenses for 
sludving specimens, and soil testing 
kits. Walker himself supplied the 
study sheets, rock and wildflower 
comparison specimens, a grid card 
fui photographing bpecimens, and nu- 
merous wntien resources. He also 
de\ eloped and printed all the photos 
for the class of 25 in the school dark- 
room at a cost of $13 for film, paper, 
and chemicals. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Walker characterizes the project as 
"one of the most memorable events of 
our year." As students prepared their 
r,eports, they strengthened their skills 
in metric measurement, critical ob* 
servation, data organization, and inde- 
pendent study. The creative freedom 
they were given and the excitement of 
outdoor activities served to motivate 
their work, as did the use of photogra- 
phy as an educational rather than a 
recreational took The students mani- 
fested concern and even empathy to- 
ward their little "world," but faced a 
difficult struggle in conceptualizing 
an ecosystem. Walker says, "At this 
point in their development it is felt 
that the struggle itself is outcome 
enough." Walker found that most stu- 
dents met all the stated objectives and 
that the apparently complex project 




went smoothly and presented no seri- 
ous problems. 

Walker finds this activity "extreme- 
ly adaptable" to diverse classroom situ- 
ations, financial strictures, and sub- 
ject areas. It has already been 
implemented by some of his col- 
leagues. Various sections could be 
readily added, deleted, or modified in 
response to student abilities. The use 
of photography indoors and out helps 
eliminate weather as a factor, and, in 
fact, allows the project to serve as a 
supplementary activity throughout the 
school year. 
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Geology Through A Lens 



Rock Slides — 

William C. Philips 

Central Middle School 
Dover, Delaware 

Subject' Scieiicp'Geologv' 

Grade: « 

*'Rocks aren't red. Why are 
those rocks red? How can 
water cut through a rock? 
How long does it take? 
Where'dyou take that 
picture?" 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

William Phili])s iiUenl was nol only lo 
gather in&truutional materials tor an 
eighth grade inquiry lesson on geolo- 
g\', but «ilso to make students more ob- 
servant of the geologic features 
around them and more aware of how 
they might have been formed. Ac- 
cordmg to Philips, the most important 
outcome of this project w as that stu- 
dents began to observe and to question 
what they saw around them. 



Activities 

At the end of the school year, Phil- 
ips sought students completing the 
seventh grade to particijjate in the 
project during the summer. The 100 
volunteers attended a two-day mini 
course during which they received an 
orientation to geology and discussed 
slides of common as well as very un 
usual geologic formations. They were 
then asked to take photos of interest 
ing formations in their own locale, as 
well as outside the area. Those stu 
dents without cameras were encour 
aged 10 collect photos from magazines 
or to draw pictures of formations 
they observed. 

\t the end of the summer, the stu 
dents (now in the eighth grade) submit 
ted their pictures to Philips who, with 
a group of students selected the most 
instructional photos to use in an in 
troductory unit on geology Those stu- 
dents whose pictures were selected 
described to the class why they took 
their pictures and shared any special 
feelings they had about the landscape 
Then the entire group offered their 
observations and asked questions— 
from the viewpoint of a geologist. 
Finally, they formulated theories as to 
how certain features might have 
been formed and why they were or 
were not found in their area. 
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Follow -up activities included a visit 
from a geologist at the University of 
Delaware who described his reasons 
for becoming a geologist and some of 
his experiences, highlighted by a slide 
presentation on how geologists travel- 
ing by raft studied the Grand Canyon. 
Philips also presented his own slides of 
geologic formations in Great Britain, 
Mexico, and the United States, hi each 
case, student discussion again 
focused on the kinds of cjuestions a 
geologist might ask. 

At the end of the unit, students vis- 
ited Calvert Cliffs Park in Maryland 
where they took pictures and collect 
ed fossils wiiich became the basis for 
further study and discussion. 
Materials, Resources; and 
Expenses 

Students either provided their own 
cameras or submitted magazine j)hotos 
or drawings. Their photo presenta- 
tions were augmented by tbose of 
Philips and Dr. Wehmiller of the Uni- 
\ersity of Delaware. As a result, the 
cost of the project was minimal. I he 
school needed only to provide slide 
and opaque projectors so that any 
form of student submission could be 
viewed and discussed. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Philips finds that the project results 
in "an inquiry lesson that e.xcited and 

educated the students "Because 

many students, accustomed to the 
comparatively level terrain of Dela- 
ware, had never seen a mountain or a 



valley, they were stimulated by the 
\ai ieiy uf geologic features they saw. 
After they formulated questions 
about each picture, they were eager to 
research answers— and delighted to 
learn that scientists start with ques- 
tions and search for answers, just as 
they were doing. 

Students were evaluated on their 
ability to name formations, interpret 
evidence as to how they probably 
were formed, and exj^lain why they 
were or w ere not found in the imme- 
diate area. This evaluation could take 
the form of a short answer test, aires- 
say test, or a laboraiory exercise. 

Regardless of where one lives, the 
teriain would have features that could 
be studied, and the experiences of the 
students, the teacher, and any outside 
resource persons lend further di\ er- 
sitv . As a result, it is feasible to imple- 
ment this project, with minor 
changes, almost anyw here. Philips 
notes, The more contrast exhibited 
b\ the areas show n, the moi e effective 
this unit will be"— particularh in 
denselv populated cities. Since ha\ ing 
a camera is not a requirement, all in- 
terested students are abl^; to partici- 
pate in this inquiry oriented project. 
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Intergenerational Friendship Photo Album 



Mary T. Purcell 

Ocean Cilv Intermccliatu bchool 
Ocean Cilv, New Jersey 

Subject: Science/Human Growth 
Grade: 8 

''All students responded with 
such tremendous depth of 
feeling that I realized that if 
there is a need for educational 
reform^ it must include more 
interactive w.otivational 
experiences such as this^ and 
less text and memorization. ' 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Mtir\ Pu* tell and hci 12 ai t ^ludcut^ 
regularly \ isiled a local nursing home 
to learn more about the problems 
and rewards of growing old. The stu- 
dents used the camera to 'express 
their feelings and communicate their 
ideas about the topic of gerontology/' 
explains Purcell. They also kept jour- 
nals about their experiences witli 
their photographic partners at the 
home. Both students and residents 
learned about photography and com- 
piled their photos and thoughts in 
"photographic friendship albums." 

Purcell's goal was to have the 
youngsters acquire "respect for an 
individual's life c <perience and gain 
insight into the positive aspects of the 




aging process and an awareness of 
the negative factors "At the same time, 
she felt that taking pictures would 
help make the students more visually 
literate and more aware of how pho- 
tographs can capture and communi- 
cate emotion. 
Activities 

The class began by readin J dis- 
cussing a short story about the e\ ents 
that motivate a teenager to visit an 
elderly nursing home resident. The 
teacher then instructed them in the 
operation and handling of simple in- 
stant cameras and introduced them 
to the idea of keeping a journal'of their 
thoughts and feelings during the pro- 
ject The voungsters began thejouinal 
by wTiting about their responses to 
the stor\ and to the idea uf the pi ujett. 
They w'ere also visited by the activi- 
ties director of the nursing home, who 
explained the nature and purpose of , 
the home and its daily routines, and by 
the school psychologist, who dis- 
cussed "ageism," Students devised and 
filled out "introductory/a .vareness" 
cards to help prepare the senior citi- 
zens for their first visit. 

Students* first visit to the home was 
spent getting to know their resident- 
partners and working with them to 
create original designs for their photo 
albums. The covers were then lami- 
nated and pages of tag paper inserted 
by the students for their own and 
their partners' albums. 

As the students and residents vis- 
ited together on subsequent occasions, 



both took photos and mounted them 
in their books. The students w rote cap- 
tions for their photos either during 
the visits or back in class. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

« iiv iii^^di. vuiuuLTie aiiu ueii^illlUi 

human resources" for the project, 
stresses Purcell, were the senior citi- 
zens who volunteered to share this 
photographic experience with the 
students. Also assisting were the 
home's activities director, the school's 
psychologist (also a human develop- 
ment mstructor at ihe community 
college), who spoke on ageism, and the 
school social worker and counselor, 
wliu helped Purcell develop an attitudi- 
nal survey fc; the siudents. 

Equipment and materials included 
eight loaned instant cameras, photo 
corners ($2.50), instant film ($230), 
and flash bars and batteries ($20). 
iVIaterials for making the albums 
were available from the school. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Purcell says that the students be- 
came more knowledgeable about ger- 
ontology, including both the physical 
and mental aspects of the aging pro- 
cess; clarified their own concerns 
about aging; and were able to verbalize 
their experiences and reflect on them 
by use of their journals. They also 
learned about photography and how 
to make their pictures expressive, and 




sharpened their observational skills. 
Their attitudes toward elderly people 
also changed significantly, according 
to the pre- and post-surveys filled out 
by students. In short, says the teach- 
er, "the children grew emotionally dur- 
ing this project." 

Purcell also feels that this project 
would be relevant for all grade levels 
and that "this interpersonal- 
intergenerational exchange contrib- 
utes to the overall personal growth 
and development of students that is 
interwoven into all curricula." 
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Water Education 

Richard Duncan 

W hilford Inlermedialp bchool 
Bcavc»r Ion, Oregon 

Sidyjecl- Science t)ccMnogra|)h\ 
Grade: 9 

""Students were able to share 
their knowledge with 
classmates using 
photographs that they had 
actually taken themselves! 
Enthusiasm was very 

high...." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Richard Duncan's Iwo-monlli ocean- 
ograpliy/pliolography project \vaj> im- 
plemenlod in five ninth-grade classes. 
Students each selected one of eight 
topics— water and its relationship to 
agriculture, energVi transportation, 
recreation, the environment, or man; 
water cycle and physical properties; or 
water conservation. Then, working 
in groups of two to four, they pre- 
pared a phoCographic report or dis- 
play on the topic. Duncan s major goals 
were to teach these students the im- 
portance of water and to familiarize 
them with basic photography 
techniques. 





Activities 

After students had selected their 
water related topics and di\ided into 
groups. Duncan provided them vxith 
fiandouts to guide their project plan 
ning. They decided among them- 
sehes whether to prepare a report or a 
display 

A professional wildlife photogra- 
pher gave the students tips on the 
lenses, films, t nd techniques used in 



outduui phutugidpliv andshaiud suiiiu 
of his own wildlife slides. An emplov 
ee of Oregon's Department of Fish and 
Wildlife offered many creative ideas 
on photographing local wildlife and 
suggested nearby resources where 



their projects. 

The students performed various 
water tests and experiments, and, for a 
week they cAaniined different types 
of plankton thev had gathered on an 
earlier trip to the Oregon coast. At 
this point they learned how to use the 
microscope. They visited the school 
library to do research and contacted 
state and government agencies— e g . 
the Oregon State University Extension 
Service and the U.S Department of 
Agriculture— for fu/ther information 

Students presented their finished 
projects to the class. At this time they 
discussed what they had done, how 
they had taken their photographs, and 
what they had learned while complet- 
ing the project. 

Materials; Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Numerous resource persons con 
trihutod to the success of Duncan s 
project, the school media specialist, 
and the district media specialist. An 
employee with the Departmenl of 
Fish and Wildlife offered suggestions 



u hile a staff iiiunibei fi oin the De- 
partment of Agriculture supplied the 
students with main books and publi- 
cations on water and agriculture. 

Cameras were used by Duncan and 
his students to prepare the assigned 
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camera adapter made it possible for 
the students to photograph microor- 
ganisms. Scientific equipment included 
water test kits. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Students were given tests periodi- 
cally throughout the project to check 
their level of understanding of the 
various topics. Their scores showed 
they had achieved a broad knowledge 
of why water is necessary for life, and 
what organisms live in water. Dun- 
can was surprised to note the students' 
appreciation of water in an aesthetic 
sen,^e in their class discussions and in 
the photos they selected for their 
projects. 

Student feedbaijk on the project in- 
dicated that most found it exciting and 
worthwhile. "It was the type of pro- 
ject students enjoy since it involves 
them as acti\ e learners and gi\ ers of 
information when they share their re- 
sults and findiiv;j> with the rest of 
their classmates." 

Duncan suggests that this 
photogra|)hy /water education project 
could be easily transported anywhere 
since any school would have some 
type of natural water supply in the 
area. 
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Ceiestial Photography 



Ray L. Taylor 

Oak liarbor Junior High School 
Oak Harbor, Washington 

Subject ■ Science 'Ph otographv 

"One student was overheard 
to say, 'Gee, those planets 
really are out there, aren't 
they!' That made the entire 
project worthwhile. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

in this ninlh gracle science elective 
course, Ray Taylor combined pholog 
raphy and aslronomy so thai stu- 
dents learned photographic skills, 
gained an awareness of photography 
as a scientific tool, and gained an ex- 
panded understanding of Earth as a 
planet and its relationship to other ce- 
lestial bodies The resulting pictures, 
taken with a camera and a telescope in 
conjunction, include shots of the sun 
with sunspots, the moon during sever 
al of its phases, and planets Mars and 
Saturn 

During the project, reports Taylor, 
the students became masterful photog- 
raphers and adept at processing Iheir 





own film> making contact sheets, and 
producing prints. In fact, they be- 
came so involved in their new-found 
skills that they started using cameras 
in other areas to record field trips, ath 
letic events, social activities, and day- 
to-day doings around the school. They 
also learned about astronomy, but 
Taylor says that one outcome he did 
not expect was their "wonderment." 
"Once an object was sighted," he ex- 
plains, "many students were in an ob- 
vious hurry to get it photographed so 
they could show others that it really 
existed." 

All in all, the teacher says he "has 
never been so excited or involved in 
any particular project in all of my 27 
years in the classroom!" And the pro- 
ject has also made an impact on the 



school as a whole, causing so much stu- 
dent interest that an additional sec- 
tion of ninth-grade science— including 
"Celestial Photography"— was added 
to the following year's schedule. 

Activities during this program 
were placed by Taylor into three sec- 
tions: iights," "camera," and "action." 

In "lights, " the students learned 
about the 35mm single reflex camera, 
its nomenclature, accessories an^i 
functions. They also became lamiliar 
with the Celestron-8 reflecting tele- 
scope and its operation in conjunction 
with the camera. 

In "camera," students were intro- 
duced to the techniques involved in 
processing black-and-white film and 
making prints. This included loading a 
negative loading tank (by sight, blind- 
folded, and in total darkness), mixing 
chemicals from developer to fixer, 
producing contact prints, and making 
enlargements. 

In "action," the students combined 
what they had learned in taking both 
day and night photographs of the 
sun, moon, and planets, as they fo- 
cused on various phases and configu- 
rations of these bodies. They also kept 
log books on their activities. 
Materials/ Resources/ and 
Expenses 

Taylor and his students were aided 
by English and other science teachers 
in writing about their activities and 



gathering details about celestial me- 
chanics and characteristics. 

Equipment and facilities used in- 
cluded a darkroom, developing tanks, 
HC'l 10 developer, Dektol developer, 
stop bath, rapid fixer, nhoio-fln, plastic 
tubs, thermometers, safelight, tongs, 
photographic enlarger, film (ASA 400, 
20-exposure), positive paper (poly- 
contrast, medium weight), 35mm sin- 
gle reflex cameras, telescope with so- 
lar filter, andlog books. While Taylor 
does not pro\ ide specific cost data, he 
says the cost is iess than might be ex- 
pected." He notes that telescopes 
without camera attachment equipment 
can be used by "placing the lens of 
the camera at the focal point behind 
the ocular of the telescope." 
Outcomes and AdaptabiHty 

Taylor reports that his students be- 
came enthralled with photography. 
They were impressed with the won- 
ders to be found in the sky, and devel- 
oped the skills to permanently record 
their sightings. They also learned to 
work together and came to appreci- 
ate patience since "film and prints just 
can't be hurried." The students en- 
thusiasm is demonstrated by the fact 
that, although they will be moving to 
another building for their sophomore 
year, they Ve asked if they can come 
back for the photographing of Halley's 
Comet, 

The sky being equally available to 
all of us, there is obviously no problem 
in implementation of a similar project 
in any school district. 
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A Day at the Zoo 



Hobin Shaw 

Coi ono del Sol Hi^'h Sthuul 
Tenipe, Arizona 

Subject: Science/Biology 
Grade- 9 10 

It w as really thrilling to see 
kids in the 19S0 s excited 
about something going on at 
school for a change,'' 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Robin Shaw proposed ihij> project 
when her school dislricl eliminaled 
field trips from the annual budget. 

tin\ of her htudcnts had nc\ ei been 
to the Phoenix Zoo. u hich j>he had 
hoped to visit in conjunction with then 
study of w ildlife, ecologv . conser\ a- 
tion. and the environment. With no 
funds to take Shaw and her students 
to the zoo. thev set out to brmg the 
zoo— and the excitement, motivation, 
and learning that result from field 
trips— to their school. 



Activities 

The original plan for a slide'sound 
presentation snowbalied into a day- 
long series of activities The following 
comprised the project's final agenda: 
The student-made audiovisual pre- 
sentation was the "heart" of the pro- 
ject Students attended workshops 
on all aspects of the photographic 
process.The zoo's photographer 
offered tips to improve their picture- 
taking and provided general infor- 
mation on the animals for the ac- 
companying script. The final 
program was compiled from over 
400 slides taken at the Phoenix Zoo 
by a group of student volunteers. 
However, all students were in- 
volved in preparing this hour-long 
program— taking pictures, being 
photographed, de\ eloping film, and 
mounting slides. Shaw and her stu- 
dents then wrote and recorded the 
final script with background 
music 

A National Park Service ranger led 
a discussion on environmental 
ethics " 

Participants viewed Among the 
Wild Chimpanzees," a National 
Geographic Society Film of Jane 
Goodall's 25 years of research on 
chimpanzees. 

A wildlife manager from the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department dis- 
cussed "WildlifeOi rented Careers." 



Volunteers from the Phoenix Zoo 
Outreach Program brought reptiles, 
birds, arachnids, and mammals to 
the school for a presentation on ani- 
mal adaptations. 

Participants watched The Way I 
See It."a Kodak film that showed 
students a different v iev\ of sci- 
ente— thiuugh the eves of a camera. 
In addition to taking part in the 
day's activities, students (and some 
teachers) wore animal costumes. 
Each student researched his or her ani- 
mal's characteristics, adaptations, 
etc, and designed a costume based on 
this information. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

To prepare the slide show, Shaw 
and her students used 35mm cameras, 
15 rolls of slide film ($4.95 per roll of 
36 and $1.95 per roll for dev eloping), 
high contrast film for title slides, slide 
development chemicals and materials, 
two carousel slide projectors and 
screen, a tapc^slide synchronizing dis 
solve unit, a cassette'tape recorder 
for recording narration with music, 
and an amplifier/speaker. A video 
cassette recorder, a video camera, two 
monitors, and an overhead projector 
were used during guest speaker and 
outside film presentations. Shaw was 
able to obtain most of the materials 
and equipment using the school's au- 
diovisual budget. Students used 
teacher-prepared worksheets to plan 
and evaluate the project. 
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In addition to the resource persons 
mentioned above, two audiovisual con- 
sultants provided suggestions for pre- 
paring the slides, constructing library 
displays, and coordinating visual and 
written resources. Of course, the larg- 
est resource was the Phoenix Zoo 
v\ Inch provided the slide subjects and 
much of the infoi matiun used fur the 
script. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Shaw says that student involve- 
ment far exceeded their involvement 
had I done all of the preliminary re- 
search and work for an actual field 
trip. " The attention and cooperation 
of the local media and community re- 
source persons increased student mo- 
tivation and enthusiasm— not only 
among the biology students but also 
throughout the entire student body. 
Shaw finds this a terrific accomplish- 
ment, and adds that "my students were 
very proud of their effort." Student 
worksheets indicated that their knowl- 
edge of ecology, consel'Tation, and re- 
lated topics had increased dramatical- 
ly, and their costumes showed true 
understanding of animal adaptations. 

Shaw feels thai it would be easy for 
a teacher interested in conservation 
and/or animals to carry out the same 
type of program in cooperation with a 
zoo, park, museum, or arboretun^ 
She strongly recommends that the 
slides be developed and mounted by 
the students— "much less expensive 
and it is a marvelous learning 
experience. . . ." 
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Photo-herbarium 



Donald Buntman 

Johnson Creek High School 
Johnson Creek, Wisconsin 

Subjecf Science Tiiolog} 

Grade; 10 

"On an individual basis this 
project can be continued for a 
lifetime by interested 
students/' 

Purpose ancLDoscript ion 
of Project 

This project was designed as a special 
activity for student volunteers. They 
were to create with photographs^ 
rather than dried, pressed plant mate 
rial, a mini-herbarium that would 
complement the teaching of a biolog)- 
unit on the plant kingdom The use of 
photos would avoid disruption of the 
local woodlots and particularly the 
collection of endangered plant species 
In addition to increasing students' 
knowledge of plant characteristics and 
diversity Buntman also sought to in 
crease students' knowledge of princi 
pies of photograph} and th'^ir appre 
ciation of its uses as a scientific tool for 
recording information and as an art 
form in producing aesthetically plefis 
ing results 
Activities 

Buntman spent se\ cral da\ s on 
pieparatoi V discussion uf plant 
groups, procedures for recording in- 
formation, proper photngraphic tech- 



niques, and procedures for mounting 
and labeling photos He used a slide/ 
tape presentation to show the con 
cept of the herbarium and to gi\e stu- 
dents examples of what the finished 
product could look like. A student 
handout described exact project re- 
quirements (1) Students must take 
photos of all the major plant groups 
that show group characteristics for 
identification purposes. (2) Photos 
must be mounted on 3 X 5 index 
cards (3) The cards must be labeled 
with group name, habitat, locality, dat 
taken, and student's'name. (4)The 
cards must be organized from least to 
most complex plant group before be 
ing turned in for evaluation. 

One class period was spent on dem 
onstrating camera use and on discuss- 
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ing tlose-up photogi aph>, lighting, 
focus, depth of field, film speed, and 
exposure. Students were encouraged 
to do their o\v n additional reading on 
photography. Then each student shot 
one roll of film which was commercial- 
ly de\ eloped. One day was set aside 
for mounting and classifying photos. 

Each photo-herbarium was evalu- 
ated primarily on the student's ability 
to identify, place, and label the pho- 
tos, but also on photographic skills. 
The least weight was given to aesthet- 
ic quality because this was the most 
subjective aspect. 
Materials^ Resources; and 
Expenses 

Written resource materials mclud- 
ed books on photography and on plant 




identification. Although students 
used a variety of cameras, Buntman 
found that 35mm cameras produced 
the best results. They also used zoom 
and close-up lenses, a flash attach- 
ment with extension, and a tripod. The 
students made use of the nearby for- 
ests and woodlots and their local 
neighborhoods to find photo subjects. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

In Buntman's view, his students en- 
joyed the activity and were successful 
in meeting his set learning goals for 
the biology unit as well as for the pho- 
tographic activities. He believes, 
based on his experiences, that with 
minimal instruction the average biol- 
ogy student can produce a very fine 
photo-herbarium. The need for ac- 
cess to a wide variety of living plants 
need not be a limiting factor because 
students could use parks, or even 
flower boxes and pots, as sources for 
specimens. 

Buntman recommends this activity 
as an extra project for a group of stu- 
dents because the cost of purchasing 
and developing film for an entire class 
might be prohibitive. Beyond provid- 
ing a means for teaching plant divei si 
ty in any high school biology curricu- 
lum, the completed projects would be 
appropriate for use in other sub- 
jects— e.g., as resources in life science 
and elementary classes, as references 
in art classes, and as a means of study- 
ing inti msit geometi ic patterns in 
math classes. 
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Photo Crystallography 



Stephen A. Zolock 

Greensburg Salem Senior High School 
Greensburg. PennsyK ania 

SubjecL Science Chcmistn 

Grade: 10-12 

''Students at any age would 
marvel in amazement as they 
watch crystals grow under 
the microscope or in the 
macroscopic world. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Stephen A Zolock made photographv 
an integral part of hih j>tudentj> biudy 
of the growth and structure of crvs 
talb bo that studenth would have a per 
manent record of these delicate for 
mationsat \arious stages. The students 
took photos throughout seven davs of 
experimentation, arranged their pic- 
tures with captions on poster paper, 
and attached summaries they had writ- 
ten of their conclusions The finished 
products were displayed both in the 
chemustrv room and m the crvstal 
showcase in the science wing of the 
l)uiiding. 

Zolock says that the project gener- 
ated an enormous amount of self -pride 
in the students "as they accomplished 
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the photographic project totally on 
their own " It also helped the young 
people learn to manage lime better, 
work efficiently in teams, analyze 
and interpret detail in photos, and use 
scientific methods to learn about the 
nature of crystals. 

During the project, the students 
photographed every step of their activ- 
ities—growing crystals in supersatu- 
rated solutions and studying the result- 
ing crystals: studying the magnified 
structure of crystalline solids in every- 
thing from aspirin to snowflakes; 
Wfitching the growth of crystals as 
chemicals were dissolved in water or 
melted over heat; seeing how well the 
crystals they had grown acted as 
prisms by using homemade spectro- 
scopes; and making models of crystal 
growths. 



Activities 

The day before the student experi- 
ments began, the teacher spent one 
class period going over basic camera 
operations, handling, care, and photo- 
graphic composition. The students 
then worked in teams to carry out sub 
sequent activities and tocK pictures of 
every step. 

Students prepared saturated and 
supersaturated solutions of such 
salts as sodium nitrate, copper sul- 
fate, and sodium bromate. The solu- 
tions were allowed to evaporate 
for 24 hours; larger crystals were re 
moved and attached to strings to 
dangle in the solutions and contmue 
to grow. 

Students used compound micro- 
scopes to observe and describe such 
granular crystals as mica, asbestos, 
and table sugar. They also dissolved 
various chemicals in water or sol- 
vents and watched crystals develop 
as the solutions evaporated , and 
observed crystal /growth resulting 
from the heating oi chemical 
solids. 

The teams constructed their own 
spectroscopes out of shoeboxes and 
experimented to see which of the 
crystals they had grown themselves 
(from the initial supersaturated so- 
lutions) were best suited to produce 
a light spectrum. 
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Using their own photographs, ob- 
servations, and research, the stu- 
dents constructed models of crys- 
tals with styrofoam spheres. 
Using photos they had taken at 
each stage of the project, the student 
teams arranged their photos on 
poster paper, and attached captions 
and summaries of their findings. 
Each team gave an oral report of its 
work. The displays were then 
opened to wider audiences, and pho- 
tos detailing the total project were 
mounted sequentially in an album. 
Materials/ Resources/ and 
Expenses 

Various school staff cooperated 
with and provided material for the 
project—microscopes and slides from 
the biology department, poster paper 
from the art department, and typing 
by the business department. 

The total cost of film for 21 stu- 
dents, processing of photos, slides, 
photo album, and Tasco Photo/Projec- 
tor iVIicroscope with 1 10 camera was 
S280. Loaned by the teacher were a 
35mm SLR Canon camera and a Kodak- 
500 Electronic Flash camera. Types of 
film used were 36-exposure 100 Koda- 
color VR-135 and 24-exposure Koda- 
color II 110 for color prints; 20-expo- 
sure Kodachrome 64 for color slides; 
and 20-exposure Kodak Plus-X foi* 
black-and-white prints. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Zolock reports that the use of pho- 
tography enhanced his students stud- 
ies in a number of ways. It generated 
excitement and enthusiasm about the 
subject of crystallography, helped the 
students improve their observational 
skills, and recorded the results of 
their experiments for later, more in- 
depth study .The photo crystallogra- 
phy album resulting from these stu- 
dents' efforts will also help future 
students, says the teacher, as succeed- 
ing classes use, add to, and improve 
it. 

Stressing the importance of the 
camera as a "tool that will enhance the 
scientific process," Zolock urgrs oth- 
er teachers to incorporate photogra- 
phy in classroom activities. ''An inno- 
vative teacher at any grade level could 
adapt in part or entirely the simpli- 
fied procedures of photo-crystal grow- 
ing into a classroom learning experi- 
ence," he asserts. He also notes that if 
the teacher has access to a camera 
and a camera microscope, the cost per 
student for film and developing 
would be only about $7, and that the 
cost could be reduced even more by 
producing slide shows rather than 
print displays. 
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Wild Flowers of Mercer County 



Phyllis Higgins Davis 

Princeton Senior High School 
Princeton, West Virginia 

Subject: Science: Biology and 
Photography 

Grade: 10-12 

''Suddenly, I was thought to 
be an epcpert oh wild flowers. 
Hardly a day went by that I 
was not asked such questions 
as, Isawa white flower 
about si?c inches tall with a lot 
of petals. What was it?"' 

Purpoiie and Descripi ion 
of Project 

Phyllis Davis started out to ha\e plip 
tography students take slides of u ,L 
flowers that could be used by the 
school's biology classes, since their in 
ner^rity sciiool is far from wooded ar 
eas or unmowed fields and field trips 
for all the classes would be financially 
prohibitive She ended up generating 
"wild fiower fever" not just among 
her students but among parents, 
grandparents, other community 
members, and civic organizations. 

Not only did the photography stu- 
dents get new equipment and a new 
unit on developing and mounting 



slides, the> wound up also learning 
about wildflowers. The biology stu- 
dents not only learned about flowers, 
they also got in on the photography 
events, and students in the gifted class- 
es became involved with both the 
photography and wildflower aspects of 
the project. The *;chool also now has a 
Photography H- ii of Fame, and the 
winner of the first annual spring and 
fall photo contests has been honored 
with a plaque engraved witl. ]: 'z 
name and the date. 

Results of the project— which will 
continue and expand— Davis reports, 
include the photography contests; a 
set of 83 slides of 45 species of flowers, 
which are shown to biology classes 
and community groups such as garden 
clubs* and individual wild flower 
notebooks created by the biology stu- 
dents that mclude drawmgs, reports, 
and information on plants that are ed- 
ible, poisonous, rare or endangered, 
used by wild life for food, and benefi- 
cial for medicinal value. A less con- 
tcete but equally important result, 
adds the teacher, is that several class- 
es of students and their families have 
become wild flower enthusiasts and 
have gained a greater appreciation for 
nature in general. 





Activities 

Da\ ib tmdcd cl«ibMii> with the p!iu 
tugiaphv le«iLhcf «mcl ihegifled leach- 
iii .so th«it bhc Luuld dibuibh (lu; pru 
jcLi vvitli {\^^^b^i .sUidcntb and tea, h 
tlu'in a unil un lIui>c up phulugi aphv 
thai cu\ui od use uf lcnM;5», ihu inipui 
UuiLii uf deplli of Held, diuusing a 
.shuUiif bpiiud .suilahiii fui sluppin^ ihu 
iiut\t*iiiuul uf uindbiuvv n fluuui i>, 
,d iikuiv piatiib tu find wild nuv\tJf»s, 
I iic phulugi apiiv sludunls uci v 
Ihun KHjuiiud lu laku^iidt\s uf wild 
flow VA iy and diiu:lup and niuunt 
ihcm. I 111 did ; anv uf ihiisu studcnL> 
uiio idunllfiod a mid flovvor for Da- 
vis and provided basic information 
aI)out it could gain extra credit. Since 
only one student could "claim" each 
flower, the teacher found students 
watching for her car in the morning to 
be sure they were the first for a par- 
ticular flower. 



The slides taken by these students 
were then used with Davis' biology 
classes to help them in identifving 
flow ei b grow ing in theii luuntv These 
students were also rcc|uired to put tu 
gether individual vvild fluvvei uute 
books and to learn about ta.xononiv 
(the stud> of the genei al pi intiples of 
scientific classification) so that thev 
could also use a list of ke\ chaiacterid 
tics to categorize flowers Man\ stu 
dents in\ol\ed their families in the pro 
ject and were surprised hov\ much 
their parents, grandparents, and 
neighbors already knew about flow 
ers The} came hack with comments 
such as neighbor said this flower 
tbioodroot) was used bv the Indians to 
make war paint Is that true'" These 
rommunitv members also formed an 
••earl\ warning s\ stem" to inform stu 
dcnt^ that certain floweis weie begin 
m'ng to bloom 

\s a I esull of these actu ities. siu 
dents produced the core of a growing 
.^lide Lollecttun and will be pai ticipar 
ing in twice \ ear l\ photo contests at 
the school, with awards tncludmg 
both monetai v prizes and (for the top 
winner) a tuition-free photography 
workshop sponsored by the state De- 
partment of N'atural Resources. 
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Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resources included rela- 
U\ es, iieighboi s, and fi lends of the stu- 
dents v\ ho assisted in locating, identi- 
f\ iiig, and pi u\ iding informatiun abuut 
\anuus wild fluwers. The teachers of 
photography , ai t, and the gifted also 
coopeiated. From the community, 
came niembei s of the local camera 
club, who judged the photo contest 
and critiqued slides for the students, 
and a retired botany professor who 
served as a consultant. 

Students used their own 35mm 
camei as oi borrowed cameras from 
the school. The teacher purchased 
foi the school 100 feet ofEktachrome 
64 film, a bulk loadei , FAtachrome E- 
6 kit for pi ocessing, and slide mounts. 
Students not in photography classes 
used outside processing. An instant 
hlide printer was used to make prints 
from slides to include in \ ai lous prod- 
ucts. A school slide projector and 
SCI een v\ ei e also used to show slides at 
school. I he total of S3bO that Davis 
leceued from two grants allowed 
these purchases and earned the pro- 
ject through the summer to its fall 
completion. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

As a result of this project, reports 
Davis, photography students had a unit 



on developing and mounting slides 
that they would not otherwise have 
had. All students involved learned a 
gi eat deal about flow ers and gained an 
inci eased appreciation of nature. The 
school gained a collection of more than 
80 slides on wild flowers, which 
would be ti ipled by falh and these 
slides are being shared with biology 
students as well as community groups. 

Davis biology students ability to 
identify wild flowers soared, and many 
earned extra credit— some enough to 
pull up otherw^ise failing grades for the 
semester. The school art teacher will 
also be using some of the slides from 
w Inch her students will do drawings 
and paintings. In addition, the local civ- 
ic league has asked if it can adopt the 
school and help students develop a 
vvildflower garden on the campus. 

Da\ IS thinks that any school could 
adapt this project to study area flowers 
and plants, or use similar techniques 
to studv historical sites, rock and earth 
for mat ions, or local fauna. If a school 
hiX9 no photography class, she notes, 
students and teachers in the subject 
matter area.s could shoot then own 
slides. 
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Photographing Physical Science Phenomena 



William David Alexander 

N'orlli Kansas Cily High bcliool 
Norlli Kansas Cily, Missouri 

Suhject' Science I'll vsics 

Grade: 11 

' The project combined the 
research of a term paper, the 
precision of an experiment, 
and communication through 
a new medium. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

VVilliani Alexander and his nine slu- 
dents studied several phenomena in- 
\ oK ing the interaction of light and 
matter and simple mechanics. They 
captured the processes and rusults of 
theii expei iments un film. The pi u|uct 
nut unlv helped dramatize thu piup- 
erties of light for the students, it also 
resulted in four slide/tape ohous with 
which othei students will be able to 
obsei\e expel iments that aie difficult 
to reproduce legularlv in the 
classroom. 

The students divided into foui 
groups and concentrated on experi- 
ments ill theaieasof iliffi action Jio- 
lugiaphv. intei feiemx- pattei lis, and 



spectroscopy. Each group had to re- 
search its experiment, set up and run 
the experiment, and successfully col- 
lect the expected results, all the while 
photographing each stage of the pro- 
cess Each group also had to write and 
tape a narrative explaining the theory 
behind and results of the phenomenon 
that was being demonstrated. 

While the students found dealing 
simultaneously w ith both scientific and 
photographic variables "really 
tough/' reports Alexander, there was 
a genuine euphoria when the stu- 
dents screened their final programs." 
In addition, he says, other students 
are already asking when they will get 
to do similar experiments. 
Activities 

Students spent several periods do 
ing pi eliminarv research in choosing 
thcii topics, assessing the materials 
needed for their experiments, and 
learning how to operate the neces 
sarv photographic equipment. Each 
group then developed stoi \ boards 
.spccifving the shots it needed to ex 
plain its particular experiment. 

The group u orking on diffraction, 
for example, set up an object between 
a white screen and a light source so 
that diffraction patterns would be 
shown on the screen to demonstiate 
the bending of light waves. 

Test shots of the experiments using 
black-and-white film were taken and 
the photos analyzed, which some- 
times required modifications to a 
group's story boards. When such 




technical difficulties had been dealt 
with, the students took color slides to 
follow their final story boards and 
wrote and taped their narrations, 
with accompanying background 
music. 

Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Human resources included the 
school's audiov isual librarian, vv ho 
gave a seminar on use of the school's 
camera and lecording equipment, the 
photographv teacher, w ho prov ided 
advice, resource materials, and use of 
darkroom facilities, the phvsics 
teacher, who lent equipment and mate 
rials, and the art and industrial teach 
ers. w ho adv ised on the design of the 
slide shows. 

Experimental materials included, 
spectroscope, gas dischai ge tubes, 
high voltage coil, strong magnet, 
Nichrome wire loops, chemicals, torch 
and burners, helium-neon laser, ob- 
jects .such as washers and BBs, glass 



plates, diffusing lenses, sample holo- 
grams, Kodak SO- 1 73 film for holo- 
grams, Kodak D'19 developer for ho- 
logram film, Wratten gelatin filters, 
photo flood light, holders and shades 
for equipment. Production; 35mm 
cameras, tape cassettes, various types 
of film, slide carousel, tripods, copys- 
tand, close focus lenses, telephoto 
lens, filters, cable release, tape record- 
ei with audio pulse, and slide 
projector. 

The $200 NLA/Kodak grant went 
for the hologram film and developer, 
gelatin filtei s, film and processing, 
cassettes, carousel, and photographic 
filters. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Alexander says that the students 
involved in this project had a greater 
excitement for their organized male- 
I lal than is typical with writ ten-word 
forms. In addition, he states, they 
took coriMderabie pride in their work. 

I he teacher believes that the con- 
cept of students communicating their 
work m slide/tape form should be 
adaptable to many settings, as well as 
to younger students. However, he 
does advise that both small class size 
and a high level of student responsi- 
bility are required since the groups 
need to operate simultaneously at dif- 
ferent sites under various conditions. 
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Enhancing Learning in the Biology Laboratory 



13r. riionias H. Lord 

Burlington ( minlv College 
i'(Mnl)(M'U)n, X(»u J(M\s(»y 

Subject: Sv'wiwi'' Biology 

Cfnidc: lU^hvv ixiucahon 

''Overall, any educational 
activity that would require 
the student to recollect his or 
. her involvement in the 
proceedings would be 
enhanced by the use of 
sequential filming. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

'Hioma.s Lord conduclecl an e\j)(>ri- 
mcnl with 98 GcMirral Biology H slii- 
denls lo m»o if learning in llu> hiologA 
laboratory rould ho (»nhanc(»d by plio- 
tograpby. In ])artirular, be wanted to 
(»n,sur(» tbat students were botb pbysi- 
( alh and nientalK nnoKed In per 
!ormmge>perimj»nts Lord set tbree 
major objec tive.s lor bis projei t. to de 
terniine if tbe use of MHiuential .still 
j)botos taken In students dunng tbejr 
weekly lab e\er("ises would facilitate 
learning, to find out if using instruc 
tor taken still pbcjtos of tbe lat) v\oi k in 
a rev iew session u ould enban( e stu- 
detU leai ning, and tu f Inil out if tlu use 
uf seijueiUial still pliutus uf tbe lal) i*\ 

iinents would i-nbanie tbe stu 
di'nts' I apai it\ Ui fui Jii nu'utal iniagi s 
(if tbe (jutside evejits Luiil iliiided bis 
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Students into four equal grouj)s. (1) 
tbe ron/ro/grouj), wbicb followed tbe 
traditional scbeme of two lectures, 
one laboratorv , and one seminar per 
w (H»k* (2) tbe pAice/K; group, u bicli re- 
ceived a 20- lo 3()*minute verbal j)re' 
sentationon tbe bistorical signifi- 
caiu e of eac b experiment before tbe 
w e(»klv lab session, (3) tbe photo-re- 
i Old vsimmwnUil gi uup, w ImJi i e- 
I ui ileil v\ itb blatk-aiul-w bite still pb(j- 
tus tin* sequences uf events anil 
(Hiti unu!s dui jng eaUi lab. and Ui tbe 
f)lwto-re\ic\\ (Wfjcrimmtdl ^iiiu\h 



wbicb was given a j)ictoiial reviuv\ ol 
tbe lab activ ities at tbe end of eacb sesi- 
son vv itb tbe belj) of instructor-taken 
pbotos. 

Activities 

All gi ou|)S of students j)erformeil 
identical e.\|)erinients during tbeir 
two-bour lab sessions. Immediately 
following tbe lab sessions of tiie j)boto- 
record eAj)eninental group, the film 
was j)rocessed In the college s Pbotug- 
rapby Department and returned to 
tbe lab groups. Students vvbo took pho- 
tos of their lab work vver(? (Micour- 
aged to use the j)botos in as many 
study modes as ])ossible— e.g., |jre- 
j)aring for tbe seminars, writing lab re- 
])orts, and review ing for tests. 

MatcriaLs; Resourcesi and 
Expenses 

Hie laboratory materials and 
equij)nient utilized would Ik? generally 
found in any secondary* or college* 
level >iology lab. Hie college provided 
two Canon cameras for student use. 
hut most labgrouj)s recorded their 
work vv^itli their own cameras. All stu- 
dents used Kodak t)lack-and-white i Ki- 
X lilm— at least one package j)er lab 
grouj) per s(\ssioii and more it iKu es- 
sarv/riie film was develoj)ed and 
printed by personnel in tli(» school's 
Photography Department. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Loiil aiiidv/eil the uuttomi\s uf his 
pi (jjcct using till ee tv pes ui ev aluativ e 
nieusui es. ( li students w ei e testetl at 
the begmmng and imd of tbe L5-w eek 



semester on their image formation 
and control j)otentials. Hie |)re-test 
showed little difference among tbe 
grouj)s/riic post-test indicated that the 
two exj)eriiiieiital grouj)s bad devel- 
o|)ed a greater a|)titude for handling 
sj)atial imagery tasks. (2) 'I'liree prac- 
tical lab e,\aiiis vver(? giv en during the 
semester, all question areas— j)ertaiii 
Hig to macro and iiiic i oscojjic exanii 
nation of tissues, organs, and organ 
isms, graj)li and chart interj)retation, 
and understanding of chemical or 
pinsiological events— had been exam- 
iiied during tbe lab sessions. Statisti 
cal examination of the exam scores 
showed higher achievement. (3) In 
tei Ills of semester grades, the experi- 
mental grou|)s scored significantly 
better on the lab segment of the 
course, observation indicated that 
the students in the |)liot()-record ex- 
j)eniiiental grouj) took extra care and 
pride ni tbeir work, and their extra 
j)recision and interest resulted in 
greater acliiev eiiient. Lord concludes 
that the use of sequential j)liotos 
does indeed, enhance student learning 
and ]K)ssihlv facilitates the translation 
of (ixt(M iial events into mental pictorial 
iiiiag(\s. 

I,ord suggests that tli(* incorj)ora- 
tioii of pliotugi aj)ln into the biolugv 
lab would he relatively siiiij)le if stu- 
ileiit UI stiiuul tameias and the sliile 
jji ujei tui anil sti eeii i\ ei e av ailabk'. 
He fnuKs tbat jjbutugiapliv could he 
used m a similai wax in chemisti v . 
physics, and eat tii science labs. 
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Photomicrography in Chemical Investigations 



Dr. Vahak D. Sai kis 

Fiillon-Monlgonierv Coiiinuinity 
College 

Johnstown, New \ork 
Subject' Science Chemistrv 
Grade: Higher Education 

7 am convinced that the 
introduction of microscopy, 
and with it photomicrography, 
provides a new dimension in 
teaching important chemical 
principles:. . . This, in turn, 
should improve student 
interest and performance. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Vahak St»rkis inlroclurecl microsropic 
invesiigalions and pholoniirrogi aphv 
(die use of a camera lo j)hotograph 
niicro.scoj)ic samples as viewed 
dirough a microscope) in h]^ cheniis 
try laboratory sessions to gi\ e his stu 
dents new insights into ( hemicaFnio 
lecular nehavior and greater 
understanding of what chemistry in- 
volves Microscopv photoniicrographv 
offered students a close look at the 
behavior of substances at the crystal 
line level Dm ing the project Sarkis' 
students used photoniicrographic pro 
cedures as they identified the six ma 
jor crystal systems prepared crystal 
melt slides and in\ estigated their bi 
refringence properties, and identified 



and characterized the birefringence 
properties of household, natural, and 
environmental substances. Sarkis in- 
tended that the photomicrographs 
would improve student performance 
and interest by allowing them to more 
accurately identify structures. 
Activities 

Students were introduced to the 
use of the microscope and they then (1) 
identified the six major crystal sys- 
tems in terms of characteristic angles, 
numbei of fates, and bond lengths. 
(2) investigated the biiefi ingence piop- 
erties of crystals belonging to aniso- 
tropic systems under crystal melt con- 
ditions. (3) observed the 
birefringence properties of natural, 
household, and environmental sub- 
stances. As the students earned out 
the assigned experiments, they used 
j)hotomicrogi aphy to record the chem- 
ical properties they observed, a sin- 
gle lens camera loaded w ith color or 
black -and-w hite film was placed on 
each optical microscope, the slides con- 
tiiining the siimples were placed on 
the stage of the microscope, and the 
photoimci ogiaphs were taken. 

Materials; Restiurces; and 
Expenses 

Sarkis' students used simple optical 
microscopes fitted v\ ith optional adapt- 
ers for the Ciimeras and t\ pit.il mi- 
croscojjc slides Sai kis estimated the 
approximate costs for supplies and 
ecjuipmejit at $75 00. Chemicals were 
a\ ailable in the laboi atoi \ , and oth(M 





substances were supplied by Sarkis 
and his students. 

Two of Sarkis* colleagues assisted 
him in preparing a slide presentation: a 
member of the Graphic Arts Division 
and the Director of Admissions. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

To e\aluate the techniques of pho- 
tomicrography used, Sarkis asked a 
control group to draw freehand the 
samples of the chemicals and other 
substances thev \iewed through the 
microscope. As anticipated, the photo- 
micrographs were far superior to the 
dr.iwings and they became part of a 
pei manent record of chemical sub- 
stances for purposes of identification 
and chiiracterization. 

Ihe instant gratification students 
iecej\ed from producing attractive 
photomicrographs without much 
tiaining generated a great dealoi en- 
thusiaMii for the subject. I he simphc- 
it\ of the process encouraged student 



creativity as they experimented with 
different types of illumination and 
gathered numerous unusual sub- 
stances for investigation. 

According to Sarkis, his jjroject is 
easily replicable because optical micro- 
scopes are in u ide use and the collec- 
tion of chemicals and substances is 
quite simple and economical. Stu- 
dents can learn the techniques of pho- 
tomicrography easily and quickly, 
u hich ensures both i ajjid success and 
a high le\ el of interest / Anyone with 
a rudimentary set ot instructions can 
obtain quite good results with mini- 
mal, ui no supei V ision. As a result, 
Sarkis believes his project could l)e 
inijjlemented in secondary and even 
clemently schools, all that would 
need to be \aried to suit the various in- 
structional le\els would be the types 
of samples studied— e.g., hair or insect 
pai ts would be appropriate for e\- 
iimination at the elemental y level. 
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Photographic Map Studies 



Karen Rulh Burns 

Richland Klemenlary Scliool 
Richland, Michigan 

Subject: Social SUidies 

Grade: 2 

"In all my 1 1 years of 
teaching map studies, I've 
always wanted a unit like this 
for my students, but I've not 
hnd the financial resources to 
do it:' 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Karen Rulh Burns used still photo 
graphs— both ground level and aerial — 
in combination v\ith map drawings 
and use of compasses to help her 
vx!ond graders gain an understand 
ingof how maps relate to the real 
world and how tliev are developed 

After the children learned how to 
use a 35mm camera, teacher and ,stu 
dents went on walking touisuf the 
nearl)> village to choose the building 
oac h wanted to use as a focus for his 
or her map studv project The teacher 
commissioned a photographer to take 
aerial photos-from tree top level and 
from about 1,500 feet— of the same 
areas 

r .»ng these photographs, draw 
ings, and a varietv of maps, the chil 
dr(»n were then able to point out the 
location of their chosen buildings and 




decribe the relationship among the 
different representations of the same 
area They also constructed sev eral 
displays featuring the maps and photos 
matching locations vv ith pins and 
strings 

Burns found that this method of 
teaching map skills greativ increased 
student motivation and 
understanding 
Activities 

Bui ns denionsti atud camei .i use 
dui ing d self-avvaiunubs unit in social 
studies. I he childi en took pictures of 
each other , cropped and mounted the 
photos, and constiucted books titled 
Mv Book About Me, which included 
cui r ent and babv pictui es plus a 
storv comparing themselves as babies 
and now. 

In two walks to the v illage, the stu 
dents chuse buildings, took photo- 
graphs, made tlravvings, and wrote 
aljout theii "buildings Thev were 
assisted bv a photographer who also 



helped each child develop his or her 
photograph. The photos were then 
mounted and labeled, and each child 
gave a presentation before the class. 

The children then put up a series 
of displays in the school hallway. The 
displays seciuenlially compared the 
children's draw ings to the artist's map, 
their photos to the same map, and 
their photos to a smaller line-adaption 
map. Hie aerial photos were used in 
the classroom to show the relationship 
between the two maps Also during 
this time, the students made their ow n 
maps (l)ased on the artist's map) and 
learned to use directional compasses in 
conjunction with their maps, 
Mciterialsi Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resources vven^ the photog- 
rapher, plus parents who asisted dur- 
ing the V illage tours. Equipment in- 
cluded a Konica FS-1 cameia with 
oOmm 1-1.7 lens, the high school dai k- 
room, 24 directional compasses, and 



an opaque projector for map enlarge- 
ment. The project also involved hiring 
an ultralight plane, from which the 
photographer took the aerial shots. 
Materials included two rqlls of 135 
Kodacolor VR400 film, five rolls of Tri- 
X film, 50 sheets of Polycontrast RC 
paper, a sheet of mounting board, trac- 
ing paper, and spray mount. Ex* 
penses included approximately $50 for 
film and paper, $75 for the plane, and 
$15 for miscellaneous supplies. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Burns reports that the children 
have learned about photography and 
how to relate real stores, homes, and 
schools to the map versions of the 
same places. By starting with ground- 
level photos and relating them to 
where the photographer was stand- 
ing. Burns thinks she was able to give 
the children a foundation for moving 
(photographically) to tree-top level and 
then to a long aerial view while still 
being able to pick out familiar land- 
marks. I he two key elements to tins 
teaching method, she says, are the use 
f)< \vf»|l-known referents and of 
photography. 

I Ins project could be tailored to 
any area, advises the teacher and could 
be adapted to older students by hav- 
ing them draw their own maps from 
scratch and requiring more cietail 
work. She also believes that such pho- 
tO'based studies could be useful in 
many areas of the curriculum, includ- 
ing geography , geologv, construction, 
and art. 
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We the People 



Joshua 'I'tiylor, Jr. 

Ashlau n Elomonlar\ hdiool 
AHinglon, Virginia 

Subjrct' Social SUKi!csl,anf(uag(* \rts 
Griuic: 4 

' In interviewing and 
photographing foreign 
classmates or neighbors, 
students discovered that 
these immigrants have 
maintained elements of their 
cultures and are contributing 
to our culture. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Joshua 'I'avlor closi^necl "Wj the Pou- 
pl(»" to provide an intercliM:ij)linar\ ap- 
jjruatli tu thc» btuih uf Amei ican hij> 
tory. Hie students involved— fourth 
graders as well as 30 English for 
Sj)eaker.s of Othei Languages (LSOL) 
and High Iiitensit\ Language I lain 
ing (HILT) students in grades K 
through 6— fot used on nian\ of the 
cultures that have comhined to make 
up the shared \merican culture 
These students were ahle to c onduc t 
cultural research, collect oral histor 
ies using tap(» recorders and cameras, 
and share their ancestral heritage 
through family heirlooms and ethnic 
foods Taylor hoped that the project 
as a whole would imjirove oral and 
written comnumicaton skills, think- 
ing skills, and visual 1 teracy 
Activities 

Fourth graders and HILT students 
wer(» introduced to the interviewing 
and photography techniques they 
would need to complete th(i j^roject. 
l aylor used slides to ilkustrate proj)er 
lechni(|ues. As a roll of film was com- 
pleted, it was processed and the 
slides shown to the students 'I'his con 
tinuous evaluation process cut dow n 
on the numher of poor quality slides 
and assured student success. 

Students researched theij* nanK\s 
and ancestral backgrounds and shared 
the information orally with their 
classmates. Then each fourth»grad(? 
student was assigned a non«native- 
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speaking student to intei view and pho- 
tograph. From the information they 
gathered, these students prej)ared a 
chart on cultural differences in food, 
dothing, sheltei , education, and 
holidays. 

HILT students were assigned to in- 
terview parents or other J elatives to 
find out win the\ immigrated to the 
United States. I he\ j)hotographed 
faniih niembei s as well as K-3 LSOL 
students. 

I he students writings, interviews, 
aiul photos ueie then used to ( uni- 
plete the major activity of the j)ro- 
ject— j)roduction of hoth a slide/taj)e 
])resentation entitled "VV^e the Peoj)le" 
and a public exhibit of 15 |)hotos of stu- 
dents and their families. Additional 
activities included Cultural Sharing 
Day on which students dressed in na« 
tive costumes; a multi-ethnic feast; and 
the showing of the film Pacific Bricit^cs 
which highlighted the contributions of 
Asian Americans. 

Materials/ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The LSOL and HILT teachers and 
the HILT bilingual aide assisted Taylor 
by translating materials and follow - 
ing Uj) on his writing and art lessons. 
Pai ents also j)i oved to Ik; an imj)or« 
tant resource The school's social stud- 



ies Lui I iLuluni sj)e(.ialist participated, 
and the librarian taught research 
skills. 

1 avior was able to pi ov ide three 
Instamatu cameras which the students 
were allowed to take home overnight 
or on the weekend. The total cost of 
the pioject was $140, most of which 
w as sj)ent for the 10 rolls of film used 
and for j)i oce.ssing. A j)hot() finishing 
comj)anv j)nnted and mounted the 8" 
X 10' j)hutos for the exhibit at no 
chaige. rhei ecLto-ieel taj)e recorder 
used foi the slide/taj)e show w<is jjiu- 
\ ided In the school. 

Outcomes and .Adaptability 

Taylor suggests that his j^roject 
was successful because "it filled a great 
void in the social studies curriculum, 
and school and community relations." 
Students even used "free and study 
time" to conduct interviews and com- 
plete writing assignments. Students 
were successful in learning to use the 
cameras and critiqued each other's 
work in a positive manner; the fact 
that 95% of the slides were technical- 
ly well done gave them a sense of 
accomplishment. 

Although Taylor designed his j)ro- 
ject for elementary students in an eth« 
nically diverse community, he thinks 
it can be used as a model at any sec- 
ondary or elementary grade level at 
which American history is taught. 
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Behavior Improvement in Bilingual Students of Native 
American Background Involving Academic Discipline 



Sister Jiuina Liicoro 
MaHeneKolchou 
\yla AiUone 

lopawa Middle School 
SclKs. Arizona 

Subject' Social Studies Behavioral 
ehaiipie 

Gnule: 4-.> 

"Pictures tnkan and used in 
discussion were effective 
because the students got 
more out of taking pictures 

themselves they actually 

got excited/* 

- It 
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Purpose and Description 
of P'. oject 

Fifteen Native American students 
identified as having bcnavioral difficul 
ties in the classroom— probably as a 
result of academic difficulties— were 
selected for participation in this pro- 
ject These students, members of the 
Papago tribe, worked with the three 
participating teachers individually and 
in vsniall groups to eliminate such in- 
appropriate behaviors as destruction 
of property, aggression, name calling, 
classroom disruption, and sinipK do- 
ing nothing in class The teachers also 
hoped to develop the students' aware- 
ne,ss of the interrelationships among 
Indian and Western cultures and to 
help them become confident and re- 
spectful of these cultures The major 
goals were "to help them become 
aware of better ways to make their 
lives happier and more rewarding," 
* and to give them a brighter outlook to- 
w^'ird education 

Activities 

Five students were assigned to 
each helping teacher. A series of three 
or four informal individual meetings 
were held between each student and 
helping teacher to get acquainted and 
increase student confidence and trust 
Then the students began to meet in 
their f^roups once a week for l.*^ to 20 
minutes during the noon hour. Dur- 
ing these sessions, they defined inap* 
propria te behavior aiuJ good behav- 
ior, and discussed how to help others 
become better behaved and more re* 



spectful of others' right to learn. 
Speaking to others and reacting to 
others ideas were important aspects of 
these meetings. 

Resource persons presented as- 
pects of Papago culture, including the 
values of behavior and the respect of 
the Indian people for life. They an- 
swered students' questions and class- 
room teachers explained behaviors val- 
ued in Western life. Students used 
Kodak instant cameras to photograph 
*^apago dances and rites as well as 
schooMiappenings that reflected West- 
ern culture, these photos then be- 
came the basis for future discussions. 
The helping teachers continually en- 
couraged the students to do well in the 
classroom and held conferences with 
the parents involved to ensure their co- 
operation and support of their chil- 
dren's efforts. 

Materials^ Resources, and 
Expenses 

School district personnel including 
the principal, the cultural resource 
aide, and the counselor met with the 
students to discuss self discipline, self 
respect, and good behavior, A num- 
ber of Indian speakers talked with the 
students about Papago culture and 
ti aditions, i ituals and dances, then ex- 
pel iencos liv ing off the i eser\ation, 
and tlu* impui tante of education in im- 



proving individual lives as well as In- 
dian life as a whole. A group of Indian 
dancers and singers demonstrated 
traditional Papago ceremonies. The in- 
stant camera, used constantly 
throughout the project, was the only 
equipment used. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

It became apparent that "With this 
repetition of Native culture and West- 
ern culture ideas, the students gained 
a little better insight about some things 
that might help them to become bet- 
ter informed persons." The use of the 
canieia to record cultural activities 
particjiarly excited the students, m;iny 
of whom had never used a camera 
before. As a whole, students did show 
behavioral changes— some more than 
others-— and there was evidence of 
greater understanding of right from 
wrong. One outcome not anticipated 
was the degree to which students 
turned to the helping teachers for even 
more help, making it necessary to 
turn them back carefully toward 
school work and their classroom 
teachers. 

The three helping teachers suggest 
that such a project can help resolve be* 
havior problems in other settings. 
V\ hile aspects of Indian and VV estern 
cultures provided the central value 
theme, to show thai both are inipor 
tant and should be respected by the 
Native American student, other impor- 
tant values could be used in different 
situations. 
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See the Turkey Run 



Judith Leibner 
Bonnie Bracev 

Long Brancli EicMincnlarv School 
Arlinf^lon. Mrginia 

Subject Social Sludics 

iinuie: 3 

^Photography was an 
incentive for children to put 
stories together^ to sequence 
learning activities and to make 

flow charts Photographs 

enabled our students to share 
their experiences effectively. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

A group of oo flHh graders parliri- 
paled in a Uireo day living f^\p(M i(^nr(» 
al a worJking 18th conlurv tarin as a 
follow-up lo ihoir sludy of Colonial his- 
lory. The project was mullidisciplin' 
arv in thai it invoK (»(l nol only social 
studios concepts hut also reading, re- 
search, language, writing, photogra- 
phv, and even handicraft skills. It was 
carefully desigiKul to (Miahle students 
lo perceive lh(» history studv thev 
had just compl(»ted in a larg(T 
framework. 
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Activities 

\ftei hi ainstorming ahout life in 
the 18thcentur\ and discussing photo 
graphs as a means of documenting 
the project, the students developed a 
checklist of field ti ips and acti\ ities 
The girls sewed colonial costumes with 
the help of parent volunteers, and ev- 
eryone helped cook se\ eral typical ('o 
lonial foods at school to take to the 
farm In social studies the\ examined 
the roles of men, \\om(*n, and chil 
di en, education, sla\ei \ . and religion 
in 18th century societ\ . and compiled 
charts based on their research that 
shoW(»d how colonists mot their basic 
needs for food, shelter, and clothing 
and the roles technology, valuers, cus- 
toms, and religion played in their livcvs 
In reading and language classes, they 
wrot(» compositions and researched 
the occupations of the times Histori- 
cal fiction and biographic>s gave stu- 
dents an even greater feeling for the 
p(»riod Finally. studcMits developed 
their photography skills to record the 
field trip and to provide photos to 
serve as the basis for original stories 
Pr(»liminary small-group field trips pre 
pared the students for the three-day 
trip During each of these short field 
trips, students recorded activities on 
film to share with the entire class 

Students participated in the logisti 
cal planning for the trip as they esti 
mated the food that would be needed 
and planned the purchases. They also 
scheduled activities and chor(\s for 
each student while at the farm. During 
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the field trip, students role-played the 
li\ es of pooi c olomsts as the\ slept on 
straw beds in linen tents, drew then 
own water, chopped wood, and 
cooked o\ er an open pit. Workshops 
ga^e them the oppoi tunitv to make 
corn husk and dried apple dolls, bas- 
kets, wood carvings, and patclnvork 
scjuares. The\ w ere e\ en \ isited In 
the First \ irginia Regiment, who talkcul 
to the students as if they w ere troops 
i n^UI<ishingtonIs^mn' t h«ttAvoro jusL 
passing In . and an indentui cul ser 
\ ant girl/' w ho sang songs and told sto 
ries Fach student kept a personal 
journal of the events as if he or she 
were a colonial child. 

Back in the classroom, students 
w rote essays and poems w Inch w 
combined w ith their draw ings and 
photos into a magazine describing 
their Colonial living experience. 
Materials^ Resources, and 
Expenses 

Judith Leibner and Bonnie Bracey 
felt the greatest resources, in addition 
to Furkey Hun Farm and the various 
other museums and nature centers 
they visitcul, were the volunteers and 
paid professionuLs who shared their ex- 
pertise with the students. Parents 
also helped plan the major trip, and six 
actually accompanicul the group; oth- 
ers helped l)y supplying film, scnving 
costumes, and doing th(* nec(jssary 
shopping. 



Fach student contributed $15 to 
co\ ei the c ust of the li\ ing experience. 
I urke\ Run I (jundation chaig(»d $4 
perciiildplus $35foi straw and wood. 
Fhe film and processing reciuirecl 
$30, and SJO was spent on such cralt 
supplies as knitting needles, quill 
pens, and corn husks. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Fhe activities in this project re- 
ciuired students to develop a variety of 
^.-iluMjv^i^research, ,scientitic incjuirv, ex- 
posit(ji y wTitTngrHwakmhjynig' coo|)era- 
tion, organization, and photogi^})hy. 
Fhe ovei all project was successful in ^ 
that It used all these factors to pro- 
duce the desired result: that students 
obtained greater insight into Ameri- 
can history and culture and that they 
developed a framework into which 
they could integrate the isolatcul facts 
and concepts they had learn(»d as 
they studied the late 18th century. 

'Fhe Colonial living experience pro- 
vided excellent moti\ ation, and pho- 
tography in particular was an impor- 
tant incentive as well as an excellent 
means of sharing experiences, 
Leibner and Bracey found that for 
students who are visual learners, 
photographs provided a chance to gain 
greater understanding." 

The teachers suggest that the pro- 
ject could be duplicated for other areas 
of social history. Longer living experi- 
ences could b(* provided, or even no 
living experiences if supplementary 
(^lassroom experienc(\s were offered. 
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Carrollton—A Study Skills Pictorial Activity Book 



Cindy VoungCoY 
James Leo Parker 

\\\v IiUermecliaU' hi hool 
IfilLsville, \ ii giiiM 

Subject: Social SUkIk^s 

Gnidc: o-? 

"The school faculty and staff 
rapidly became involved in nil 
areas of the project. Many 
vohinteered to spend e^t^a 
time training students in 
photography and layout, 
transporting students to and 
from interviews, doing 
research, and creating 
games. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Ai)oul lOOsiudeiUh and sdiooi j)er- 
sonnoi got caughl uj) in C:indy Cox's 
and Jim Park(*r's efforl lo jjreserv (» in 
words and pictures liie many rral Is— 
from l)iiUor-niaking lo ouiIkhkso- 
huiiding— indigenous lo lh(?ir rounly, 
whieii is ioral(»d in lh(» fooliiiiis ol lh(> 
Aj)paiachian moiinlains. 

In lh(» jjrocess. lh(» slud(Mils 
learned ih(» le(iini(]iies of pholograj)hy 
and film j)ror(\ssing, sharj)(Mi(»d ih(ur 
research and organi/alional skills, and 
gained a n(nv a|)j)r(»ciaiion for iIkmt 
sociO'Culiural heritage. I hey hav(» also 
|)r()duc(»d a H).S'|)age study gi.idc* thai 
not only discusses and shows lo(*aI 
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crafts hut jjrovidcs educational exer- 
cises that will help those who use the 
guide to ahsorh its content while soK 
ing everything from word jjrohlcms to 
math equations 

Teams of students involved in the 
project selected various areas of local 
craftwork they wanted to research in 
clcjjth, were trained in jjhotography 
and interviewing techniques, re- 
searched the historical and current sta- 
tus of the craft, and interviewed and 
j)hotographed local peojjie who re- 
tained these skills. As the interview- 
ers wrote up what they had learned, 
other students developed games, puz- 
zles, and suggested activities highlight- 
ing the information. Then facts were 
double-checked, and students and 
teachers worked together on editing 
and organizing the final product . The 
guide includes a brief history of the 
county, covers 20 craf t areas, and pro- 
viders study questions, suggestions for 
activities, and puzzles and games, 
along with answers. 

While the students gained much of 
their information and took many jjho- 
toson field trijjs, some craft resource; 
people visited the school, and their 
j)resentations wen* videotaped for 
the Social Studies Department Library. 
Cox and Parker note that these crafts- 
j)eoj)l(» were as Cu^er to share their 
knowledge* as the students wen; fasci- 
nated to learn about embalming or 
whittling. 

Students and teachers also made a 
slide/ta|)e presentation describing their 



|)roject and including highlights of 
the crafts covered in their guide. Dur- 
ing the jjroject, thev kejjt the school 
Uj) to date on their activ i ties with a dis- 
j)lay case, and they also made a spe- 
cial presentation to the school board. 
Activities 

Teams went out on field trips to 
see and talk with the craftspeople in 
their own en\ ironment, whether the 
workshop of a cabinet-maker or the 
hives of a beekeejjer iMenibersof the 
teams took pictures, conducted inter- 
views, and developed activities based 
on the information gathered. 

When interviews were completed, 
the students wrote, rewrote, and 
edited the information into articles, 
selected photographs to be used, and 
began laying out their book. They 
also made drawings tosujjplement 
their j)hotos and to enliven the games 
and activities. The activities were de- 
signed to j)roduce learning outcomes 
described in Bloom's Taxonomy- 
knowledge, comj)rehension, apj)lica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. 

Materials/ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The foremost human resources, of 
course, were the community members 
who exj)lained their crafts to the stu- 
dents. Others were school personnel 
and community members, who assist- 
ed with photograj)hy, layout, local his- 
tory, and editing and typing the book. 

Equipment and materials included 
35mm and other cameras, various 



lenses, flash attachments, a slide pro- 
jector, KR 135, Plus X 135, 126, and 110 
film, trijjod, video cassette recorder 
and camera, v fdeo cassette players; 
film processing chemicals; and tape 
recorders. Cost elements were batter- 
ies $12; film, $78.95; processing, $40; 
tyjjing, $40; and publication of book, 
$29.05. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Cox and Parker report that stu- 
dents learned about jjhotography, lay- 
out, interviewing, and working in 
teams. They also found that the project 
helped build a jjositive self-image 
among the students, and as the project 
exposed them to the 'how to" of local 
crafts, it gave the youngsters a new ap- 
preciation of local history and their 
own cultural heritage. 

The teachers also believe that oth- 
er schools can replicate the project to 
investigate local history and crafts, or 
adapt the project to other tOj)ics that 
students would investigate, photo- 
graph, write about, and develoj) skill 
activities around. 
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Roof lines Through the Lens 



MoiTV Anck?r,s(Hi iiiii\sc'li 

W'illiani.stow ii Si hools 

\\ iliiaiiKstow ii M«.s.sarluis(*ns 

Sul)iri L S(Ji ia I Sua lies 

(imdc: G 

^Photography was a 
completely new art for till of 
these children. Using it to 
document what IheySiiw and 
having a product was very 
important to their educational 
e?cperience. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

\f(M ! V Iiai.s( h'.s^tuii}) ul \uiunti'i'is 
Icai ikhI ( anici a iisi and diH ki uuni pi u 
tcdui .sUicIii'd ai i liilt i lui ill k's 
and details and dot iimcnled llu ii 
c uniniunih s ai i liitd lui lil hn itii^i' in 
l)utli hiai k and v\ hiiv pi inls and a i ul 
nr siid(v(ap(* slum 

Aii icacIuM^ Ilai s(1i \v()rk(»d closely 
w ith die sclionl s social siudi(»s UmcIum'. 
wiio conc(Milral(»d on ai'(*liilccUiral 
tValur(»sand liisloi\v \\liil(» IIai\srli prl- 
iiiarily directed die pholo^i aphie as- 
pects ol the project. Students (»aeh 
adopted" a huilding— public build 
in^, pri\al(* institution, or honi(»-i'(^ 
scar( IkhI tlu* building's bistor\ , i)iin 
( ipalK through piM sonal int(T\2(*us 
w ith ( (jniniunit\ r(\sour( (» p(u)ple. 
and photograph(*(l the building as a 
whole as well as its architectural tl(»" 



tails. Ilie\ shaieil tlieti piintsvMth the 
(Mitire s( hool through ii bulletin 
board contest seeking answ ers to ai - 
I bitettui al (|U(vstions and took tluMi 
slide tape show ironi lKlssi ooni to 
classroom, 

Hai si h Sti\s the piojecl stri'iigth- 
(*ned till* stud(Mits' ubser\ ation and lis 
telling skills as w (*11 as photogi aphti 
skills iind laised then (unsi ioiisnes> 
al)out the town s an liitei:tui al r^ h- 
ness, \ iM iet\ * and hei ilagi'. 

Activities 

I h(» social studies t(MC her tirst 
taught the students about basK kinds 
ot rootlines and tloor plans. the\ then 
drew the lines and plans from memo- 
i\. Ihe teiiLhei pi eseiitcd iiuttui itil.^ 
show mg how el(Miients of various ar- 
( hitei tui ill st\ les nia\ be mixed in 
oiu* builiiing, iind taniilitU i/,(hI students 
w Ith sui ii lU I hite( tui til tei ins as doi - 
iiKM , linial, iind lintel. Ihen.attei iii- 
sti ULtion ill the use ot .i5niin ( anuM as 
and dai kiuoni pioi ess(\s. tlu^ students 
ea( h adopted a local building and re- 
s(»arclied it with local (»\perts. In two 
groups, the stud(;iits visitiul the cho- 
sen sites and parti(;ipated in finding 
and identifving roofliiies and arclii- 
l(»ctural details w Iiih* tli(» adopting stu- 
(!(Mit took notes lor iisv in tli(» slide/ 
tape show . 1 hen that student photo- 
gi aph(»(l lli(» building— t«»king both 
black-and-white and color shots of 
the entire building and of detail hM- 
tures w bile tli(» otlu^i youiigst(;i s 
niad(» sk(»tcli(\s. 



l.tU li student made three pi iiits ol 
ea( li of bis or her black and-w lute pho 
tos 111 the* sc hool darkroom w bile the 
( oloi sillies were proi cssed coiiiiiiei - 
( talK , I he stiid(;nts got to take home 
one set of prints they had iiiadc;. while 
others were used m a bulletin board 
contest to test other students' know 1 
e(lg(» WliiniMs were given ilieoppor 
tiiiiitv to take pi( tures iiiid work in the 
dtirkrooiii. 

StiidiMits th(!ii us(?d tlieli on site 
notes and rivsearcb to dexelop a taped 
narration for their slides 1'li(*sliow 
w as shared w ith other classics and is 
being iiitegratiKl into tin* school's so 
cial studies unit. 
Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

iiiiiiitin resoiii i l's iiii ludeil the so- 
cial stuili(\s tCtuJic'i . I oiiimunit\ e\ 
pel ts on \ai ions buildings, iind liouie 
ow iiei s v\ ho supplied iiifoi niatioii itiid 
allowed then homes I) hv photo- 
gi aplieiL Students used foul 35iiim 
eaiiKM'as— two Hicoli, a (.'aiioiu and a 
Cliiiion— as well as print and slid(;.filiii. 



Siui e the si hool dai kro(jm and su|) 
plies were a\ atkible. total ( ost was 
about S200— iiK iuding pun base of 
the !{u oh ( aniei a. audio tajjcs.pro 
I essiiig of the slides, and pui i.liasi! of 
film. 

Outeoines and Adaptability 

ilarsih sa\s that I km students 
learned about photogi apln » inc reased 
their arciiitectural know ledge, and 
became more <iw are and insightful oh- 
servei sot then iii i hitec tin al and his- 
toi'ical (Mi\ ironiiKMit. She Wiis «ilso 
pleased at the eiithusiasm generated 
among the stuih^iits In the experience 
and the considei able pride they took 
in tlieii* photographic products. 

."^iiiieevei N lommuiiitx li<ts litstoi i- 
cally significant buildings, iiarscli be- 
lieves that the pi o|ei t ( ould bi; c<ii - 
j led out aii> v\ liei e. And, she adds that 
w liile she had intended the unit fui 
aiadiMiiii ail\ tali^iteil studiHits. tluf 
group ot voluiiteiM s tin neil out to be 
a luiM'il gi oup iind <ill w ei e ecjualh 
entliu.aastic. 
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Japanese Gardening — A Style Shaped by Its Culture and 
How It Contrasts with Western Style Gardening 



Ldward A. DaffliUo 

K(»mMi iJcmcnlai v School 
St I.om.s, \Jis.s(Hin 

Suhjci t. Soi id I Slmin .-* 

Grade: 6 

"The students were delighted 
when they got their 
photographs back to find that 
thex had succcssf ully 
pinpointed in their pictures 
the elements that they were 
trying to show." 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

I.dwartl DaiiliUo's proiecl (»iial)l(Hl 
sUiileiils lo kl(Mitit\ {\w s\ nibolif* (»!(»• 
nieiiti* ol Japanese gardcMiinp; and Ihe 
religions troni which lh(\se s\nih()ls 
and eI(MiienLs u ei (» d( ri\ i»d Sludenls 
U(»r(» lo pi (*pai e pholDjournaLs ihal 
compai (hI Japan(*se and V\ (Mim n fiar- 
d(Miing st\i(*s and thai s(m*\ (hI as a basis 
tor stud(MU lectures to other class(»s 
Anioni; the skills DalThtto sought to 
strengthen U(M e ohs(M \ ing, classih - 
ing. organi/ing, and ( onipanng 
contrasting 

Activities 

Pr(*'photogi aphi( a( ti\iti(\s iik lud- 
ihI group nie(»tings to explain the pro 
I(Hi and to study and discuss Japa- 
nese cuhun* and religions I-ollou ing 
(»\t(MH!ed discussion oi th(» s\ inholisni 
in Japanes(» gardens and how the (?le- 



nients cunipai ed \\ ith those of W est- 
ei n gai dens, each student designed a 
Japanese garden and eAplained it to 
the class. Students split into groups, 
eachgioup tonibined the individual 
elements into a group garden design 
v\ Inch was actualK prepared in mod- 
el form and presented to the class. 
Ihe\ also explored Haiku poetr\ and 
v\ I ute short t»ssa\ s on Japanese st\ le 
I heu cath stud(Mit suhmitted toi ap 
punal a list ot the iU elements she oi 
Ik intt uded to photograph, rethnii al 
pr(»paration included explanation of 
l)asit photographic technii|ues and 
J)! ac ticc picture taking u ithout film in 
the cameras. 

The class spent two hours touring 
and photographing plantings at ihv 
Missouri Botanical Gardens— one 
hour in the Japanese Garden and one 



houi oi\ then ov\ n. Students tatego- 
I i/.ed then finished |)h')tos and con- 
strut ted photojournals that \ isualK 
demonstrated the difference l)(U\v(?en 
the tv\o st\les. I sing the labeled |)ho- 
tos in the journal, each student then 
developed and made a short presen- 
tation to students not involved in the 
project. I o evaluate student under 
standing, 'lafflitto used (|ui/:/.es and 
v\oi ksheets. and i ii\ iev\ ed the essa\ s, 
gai d(*n plans, and photojoui nals 

Materials^ Resources, and 
Expenses 

Dafflitto provided a \ariet\ of w rit- 
ten resources on basit |)hotograph\ 
and Japan, its culture, and its garden- 
ing style. Information and a narrated 
slide show from the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden Education department su|)- 
plemented these resources. 




Students used non-instant de\el 
opmg cameras so the\ would careful 
l\ |)lan each photo, not just "jjoint and 
shoot" and ho|)e the\ would get some- 
thing usable. Cach student was al 
low ed one roll of color film The cost of 
bu\ ing and developing the film w as 
$8 to $12 per student. 
Outcomes an€l Aclaptabilfty 

Uafflitto found that his students 
v\ ei e successful in ui all> and v isualK 
liemonstf ating then awaieness of the 
(ontiasls between the tv\o t\pesof 
gardens. In addition to student im- 
|)iovenient in the skill areas he had 
selected, Dafflitto noted that the class 
gained a deeper understanding of Jap- 
anese culture, an increa.sed aj^precia- 
tiun of nature and an awareness of 
aesthetics, and an enjo\ment from 
their new ly learned photographic 
skills. The amount of time spent in 
preparing the students to take pictures 
was well worth it. They took very 
few unusable photos. Photos proved to 
have a great impact on learning. Says 
Dafflitto, ' Those students who were in- 
volved in the proj(ict gained a nuieh 
deeper understanding of what w as be- 
ing taught after getting their jMctures 
l)ack." 

According to Dafflitto, this comj tar- 
ing/contrasting |)roject could be adapt- 
ed, for example, for a science* unit on 
plants that would utilise photos to con- 
trast plants in the w ild with those in 
landscaped settings. 
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Worth a Thousand Words— The Photography Essay 



Kathleen H. Ilai Iwi/;' 

LiUkic Junior High Sclmol 
SI Louis. Mi.ssouii 

sSiihjcct: Social SUuluvs/Pliolography 
Grmlo' 7-8 (Gifted F.dur.uion) 

'V\ camera brings out the 
hidden personality behind 
people, places, projects, and 
events. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

One of the ohjcrlix cs of the school's 
program for the inlollcclually gifi(»(l 
was to loach creative prohl(Mii -solving 
methods and to ha\ c stu(l(MUs appiv 
these skills in soK ing a 'nvil life " 
j)rol)lem- One such prol)l(»ni at this 
school u a.s a lack of understanding of 
giftedne.ss among th(» oth(»r studtMits 
and ..tall, and a lack of kno\vle(lgf» of 
the value and int(MT(»lationships of 
existing programs on th(» part of th(» 
gilted. I'o lacilitate mutual unch^rstand- 
ingand kno\vl(»(lg(», th(» lOgifttuI stu- 
dents who participat(»d in th(» proj(»ct 
decided to creat(» photographic 
essays on diflercMit facets of the total 
scliool program. 

Activities 

After stud(Mits u(m e introduced to 
the prol)lem, they w vi v told to act as a 
public relations firm r(»pr(\s(Miting th(» 
school district and to um» photography 
to develop positive attitudes toward 




all programs. Students brainstorniod 
alternative methods to use photogra- 
phv and selectcul the photographic 
essay Kach student u orked on one 
particular program— math, l.mguage 
arts, science, social studies, physical 
education, or one of three other cate- 
gories—and for the spring open 
lious(v the (\ssays were combintui into 
a display. 

Students prepared questions atid 
conducted intervi(»ws with iho. pv'mn- 
|)al, 10 teach(»rs, and a high school 



photography teacher and one of his 
students The teachers were intei - 
viewed for about half an hour each on 
their curriculum, feelings, and possi- 
ble topics for the essays. 

The students watched four film- 
strips on taking pictures and u ere 
given a demonstration on the a.'^mm 
camera and bow to use it before thev 
actually photographed the topics of 
the essays. Each student took 10 to 20 
photos that highlighted happenings 
within each program. Only one stu- 
dent experimented with de\ eloping 
his own photos and reported his expe- 
riences to the group. Students the i 
captioned thei- photos and assci^ibled 
the display The essays were exalui hI 
by Hartwig, the resource persons. xm\ 
the students themscK es. 
Mnteriais; Resources, and 
Expenses 

Four 35mm camer.is (two ol which 
u ere loaned) and a \ aruuy ol lenses 
u ere used. The total expenses for 
black-and-white and color dim, devel- 
oping, and blow -ups and crops camt? 
to $135. The 10 teachers interviewed 
served as core resource persons 
while the principal, the high stiiool 
photography instructor and his stu- 
dent, and the librarian contributed 
time and guidanc^». 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Students strengthened their prob- 
lem solving skills as they defimul the 
problem, sehuued the best solution.* 



organized information, and imple- 
mented the project. As they worked 
togethei in units, the cooperation and 
communication that took place stimu- 
lated creative ideas, and the (juality of 
their work was raised by the constant 
peer exaluation. Most important," 
sa\s Ilartuig, students learned todi- 
iCLi then uu a learning and think lor 
themsehes, ' In comparing the results 
wth the original goal, Hariwig found. 
• newly developed attitudes about the 
•gifted,' and . . . newly understood con- 
cepts In the gil led about everything 
else." 

Mart wig sees any number of varia- 
tions for the project, Irom dc:/ nhing 
special programs (art, musicJ to high, 
lighting special hapj)enings in any cur- 
riculum. In a school situation, suffi- 
ci(»nt resource p(M\sons who could 
contribute an hour or two of their 
time for intei \ ieu s and e\ aluations 
u ould almost alu ays be axailable. 
She suggested that her project is even 
feasible u ith eleiiKMitary students if 
simple-to-opoi ate ( amei as are 
availabl(\ 
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A Foundation for Participation 



Robert S. Vouiif; 

Oaklca Middle School 
Junction C.'itv, Oregon 

Sulyci t Soi iai Studies 

Gnide: 8 

"Photoiiraphy was very 
useful because the 
photographs provided a 
source of information not 
commonly used in 
classrooms. " 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Robui t \ tjun^ .s pt ojri t v\a.s tiiteialed 
tu entuiii a^c ^utJtl (.-iti/»^ii.ship b\ utfei 
tn^ the .stiaU^U.s a i tuuK.e tu ^athei 
the iniui ihatioM tufdeil tu make uitellt 
^etit ilet iMuiKs. IIks stiiilunts rvtiiiiined 
theba.su >sti uetuie uf then luuil si huul 
disti a t, UMH^ phutus taken ut the dis 
ti li t leadei Mlunn^ thcii ikiilv ai ttvi 
ties Ihi uu^li phutu.s. iut( t v iev\.s, ui 
^diuzauuu tluut hat ts. anil t ssuvs, the 
stuiiei' c> uei r tu bei uiue tiv\ tU (. ul 
huv\ tu ^ain ai t t ss lu ihe si huul ilis 
triet s decision making proe(»s.s 

Activitioji 

Project activities I ell into two ( att*- 
goi les. phutugi apliiug si huul ihsti ii t 
leudei .s ant! utili/.ing thuse {jhutus m 
the MJt idl .studies t kus.s I \\ e studt nts 
v\ hu hail taken phutugi aphv i uui srs 
and kiu*v\ huv\ tu develupand jJiint 
phutus v\eie selet tetl as phtJtt^gia 



phei s. Lach v\ as asked tu phutugi aph 
distntt leadei i>— e.g.> superintendent, 
administrative assistant, middle sthuul 
principal and v ice-principal, and 
sihuul board member— during their 
I uutine duties. One of the pi imarv 
challenges was to portray their sub- 
jects accurately despite a variety of 
lighting t>ituations and physically limit 
ing conditions. The five students se- 
lected theii 10 best negativ es to en 
large and drv mount for use in class 

All students now brainstormed 
about w hich leaders help decide the 
budget, hiring and firing ot's'^ff, and 
curriculum. They analyzed the photo- 
graphs and discussed the general job 
responsibilities of each leader. This 
v\ as follow ed b\ v isits from the dis- 
ti itt leaders u ho explained their i e- 
spuasibilities and job requirements, 
students Used their new found infor 
mation tu i ule-plav these leadei s in 
det isiun making situations. Tu con 
tkide the project, students made a 
tluw ( liai t that identified the disti itt 
ieadeis.aiid then pusitiuns and majui 
1 espuiisibilitieSi aiitl u i ute an essav on 
huv\ thev would gu about making a 
tlitiiigt tlu'v felt uas iietessai^v within 
the district. 

Materials, Resources, and 
Expenses 

I he sthuul di.sUitt leadei s agreed 
tu be phutugiaphed thi uugh a full 
w Ul king dav and tu !)e intei v levvecL 
thus pla>ing an essential rule. The five 
.student phutugraphei s used a 3omm 
tamer a. one i ull uf J6 exposure black 



and-white film, basic prutessing «md 
printing supplies and equipment, and a 
drv -mount press and supplies. Suite 
photogi aphv was part of the school's 
turritulum, a dai kioum Wtis tivail- 
able and the onlv expenses v* ere for 
film, paper, chemicals, and mounting 
supplies. 

Outcomes and AdapLibility 

The students' flowcharts and es- 
says indicated that most students had 
achieved the project s goals, \oung 
also found it apparent from class dis- 
cussions that students had become 
more interested in the district's deci- 
sion-making process. They had come 



tu \ iev\ decisions in human terms as 
they learned hov\ the school district 
funttioned and became familiar v\ ith 
those whose decisions affected their 
education. Young found photography 
to be highly motivating" in bringing 
about these results. 

Decision making is a part of every 
organization w hich makes the project 
adaptable to any school setting and 
group size. The sophistication of the 
material could be adjusted to all 
grade lev els— e.g., a greater emphasis 
on building personnel for lower 
grades, and on the district as a whole 
for upper grades. 
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Cultural A wareness 



Honald C. I.eviiip 

VV(M'(vslrr Ka.sl Middle Sc^hool 
VVornvsier, \las.sachiiM»Us 

Subject: Socud Sludies 

Cnidr: S 

'\ . . in lieu of a standard 
c\xam, the class was assigned 
to take a series of 24 
photographs, through which 
each student would 
demonstrate his/her grasp of 
the subject matter, " 

Purpose and DcscripHon 
of Project 

Hoiiaid L('vin(» .s projt ct was (i(\sigiu»d 
as an introduction to a\var(Mi(\ss of ml- 
Uiros. Sludcnis wore lo sUuK (iitT(»r- 
f*n{ aspecLs of world (iinur(\s and com- 
plele a pholo^^raphu^ essay ^hal 
dt iiiuii.4wiU tl Uiiilt i rtUUidiii^ oi lin- 
subjecl IIks goals ucm e (o deve lop or 
^ani/aliunal .skills, t ii alr .sliidi iil jMi - 
« nl invuKfiiu 111 lu Ua h ai mn^ pi o 
1 1 s.*^. and allow sludi nts lo usr llie 
t anu'ia as a iiu ans of i'\pi i s.s<njL; an 
undri stanthn^ oi t uiliij i s anil oi i \ 
pu s'»in^ ihru oun i u aluil v 

Activities 

i n si. Mi(* class lessons helped ihe 
sludenls def iiH Ihe in in i uliui r 
Sal)se(HK'nl lec lines and djsi ussions 
Ird In undei slaudtn^ llir t oiu cj>ls of 
ncji ni. faslium. enviionnienl. si*»tus 
tind I onesponding slalus svMboi, cer- 
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emony. eliquelle, class structure, nu- 
clear family, extended family, status- 
relation, generation gap. and indoc- 
trination Small student groups (lis* . 
cussed these terms in relntion to their 
own lives and culture, and also how 
they had themselves become prod- 
ucts of acculturation. 

The students were then given one 
week to take pictures of people and 
objects in their lives that best exem- 
plified the meanings of the abo\ e 
terms During that time students dis- 
cuss(»d particulr*;^ problems in small 
peer groups and with Lcvine. 

Oncre the photos wei e taken and 
developed, students arranged their 
ohotos on posterboard in a manner 
that best denionstrate^l their individual 
c.ilture. Rach student explained why 
si e or he took each photo, which he- 
can/^ a positive experience^ in terms 
(»f peer relationships. 

Materials, Resources, and 
Kxpens(»s 

Lath student s tMitiie fam.lv be- 
(anir a valuable icsouilc uhu.li httoi 
she utilized t() ieali/( a successful 
ouU t>iiie Studentsai^o used cameias 
belonging U) the st liot)l a.'ul lo nli- 
V idual students, and i4 expt); » e tolui 
film I hus, pi ojec t costs uere Kept to 
a minimum 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Ac col ding lo Levine, Ihe process 
of thinking and ( hoosjng iha examples 
that uould b(\si fulfill their own inter- 
pretation of su( h words as ceremony,' 



'family; and 'status' made ibis projecjt 
exti emely valuable in the nrocc^ss of 
learning about themselves, their rela- 
tionships, and their culture." Students 
were motivated throughout the lec- 
ture portions of the projecf [)ecause 
they knew they would have to make 
practical use of the information, rhey 
showed excellent thought and organi- 
zational skills in selecting and arrang- 
ing their photos. But for Levine, the 
most rewarding aspect was the parent- 
child relationship that developed as 
the parents became an integral part of 
their child's educational process. 

Levine states that because the pro- 
ject is so simple and because each stu- 
dent is, in effect, defining his or her 
oun culture, the project is adaptable to 
any setting in any classroom or 
communitv. 
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Will Photographs Increase Time on Tasl 



Jo \nn K Hill 
JiidyK- Phillips 

I'olblon I J(Mii(Milar\ School 
Mainosa. ( olorado 

Subject' Sptnial K(lii(*at!on 

(iidilv. K-1 

showed the children 
photogniphs of themselves 
doing activities that used to 
be difficult and now are 
easier. They beamed with 
pleasure, knowing that they 
had u orked hard and come a 
long way,'* 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

JoAiiii Mill and Judv Ptiilhps uscmI 
pliolo/i ai)hs to d(Miioiistral(^ iUv physi- 
( al rdiuMlioii at^lK ilitvs nMiuirod for 
(M( h of ihriv phvsit allv liiiiiiod or 
liaiulKvipptMl sUidtMiLs \sa icsuh, 
th(> (^hil(ln>n nol only h(Mi(»fiUMl Ironi 
umw Ximv on lat>k l)ut ptTloi ined 
Ihoir (>\(»n isos mon> (^oiiMsloiilh and 
proujro.ssod i^xsivv 

I h(* ( tiildrcn in\ ol\ tnl in this pio- 
\\(M-opi (nid(Ml uah individual 
plan.s ol plnsical and otM iipalional 
Ihorapv lo iu^lp Mkmii d(»al w idi (l(»\ (»l- 
opnionlal d(»!ays, phvsjcdl disahihtit^s 
such as c(»r(*i)ral pals\ or spina bifida, 
or iniun(*s and suit^cn itvs Working' to- 
/iclhcr. IIill a phvsKMl (Mlucation t(M( h 
or, and Pliillips. a sj)ccial (Mhu^Uion 




tiMc lici , cUjM^mid indiv uiual ac:U\ !ht»s 
slurts fui each child m consultation 
with physical and occupational 
thcM^ipists. 

Hill and Phillipb found that photo- 
graphs wore the answcu . I hev ali>o sa\ 
the* photos hulpoci with 'qualit\ con- 
trol" and were a great motiv ator for 
the children. 




Activities 

I h(» major project activities wen?: 
I hr U»ach(»rs s(>t up a mast(»r fil(» of 
activ ity shc(?t,s for each tiiild. with 
photos of the diild doing each ac- 
ti\ ity glutnl to the appropriaf* sIkmUs 
and th(» sIkmUs color-(U)cled hy goal 
artMs ((»v(»-inotor .skills, halantv, 
(to 

I ht* teachers alM) took h(»ad shots 
ot th( support staff and th(» childrtMi 
'for a hiillctiii hoard. It kn adults 
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and thiklrc^nimnicdiateK know with 
w honi the\ w ei e to w oi k each cla\ . 
I he teachers also prepared color 
slide piTsentationson their adaptive 
physical education activities. The 
show , presented at a local colltjge 
and in several nearhy school dis- 
tricts, incorporated both the photo- 
activity sheets and slides demon- 
strating the adaptive program. l oi 
the local parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, the teachers showed slides 
illustrating both the program and 
other school projects. 
The individual photo-activity 
sheets will now follow the children 
as they advance in school, to be 
added to or adapted as ncxulecb 
Copies of the sHeets will also b(» 
used with other children who ntuxl 
to perform the same exercises— 
either in heu of ncnv photos or until 
new oiK\s can be taken. 

Materials/ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

Primary human resources were 
physical and occupational therapists 
and the large support staff that c^ar- 
ried on much of tlie one-toont? work 
with the children. 

Th(? teach(M\s us(>d personal cam- 
eras and also purc^hastul ont!. I b(>s(» 
were a F'entax 1000, a Minolta XCi-L 
a I3(?ll and Howell EZ-3r),ancl a Ricoh 
AF-5 with various lenses and filt(>rs. 
Film used included (>ight rolls of 
20-e\posui e Kodak I ri-X Pan, six 
rolls of Kodac:olor 400, and six rolls of 



36-exposure Eklachrome 400 toi , re- 
sp(?cti\el\ , black and -w hite prints, col 
or prints, and color slides. A high 
sc:hool journalism class developed and 
printed much of the black-and-white 
film, and w hen the students became 
too hus\ . the school district picked up 
most commercial processing costs and 
film. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

ExperimcMits assesstKl the amount 
of time spent by su|)j)ort staff asking 
cjuestions before and after the intro- 
duction of photo -activity sheets. Six- 
teen new acti\ ities w ere w ritten up— 
eight with photos, eight without— and 
the principal counted and timed in- 
terruptions as each set was c:arried 
out. The result was an astonishing 
drop from 65 interru|)tions and 20 
minutes of time lost down to six inter- 
ruptions and less than one minute lost 

The teachers also found that little 
preparation time had to be s|)ent train 
ing new helpers, that there were f(n\ - 
er discipline probltuns stcmiming from 
cliildren sitting idle, and that th(» chil- 
cln?n were motivated by seeing th(;ir 
photographs. The students also 
showed significant jmprovemtiiits a(^- 
(orcling to a motor assessment instru- 
ment and other measures. 

fill' and Phillips point out that their 
project c:ould b(> adapted to "any |)ro- 
gram m which a CM)ordinator plans 
the activity and must rely on other, 
somtitimcs untrained or in(>xperi- 
enccul individuals to ciwvy out the 
l(»ssons." 
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Visualarticulation 



Thomas G.Schullz 

Linroln Hlenienlarv Scliool 
i oriiiiglon, VVvonung 

Subject' Special Kduration/Speech 

Grade: K-3 

It was amazing that two 
trainable mentally retarded 
students were able to 
understand the instructions^ 
manipulate the camera, and 
take (all by themsleves) 
pictures of each other. They, 
were quite proud and happy 
at the challenge. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

camera helped I homas Schull^'s 
speech Iherapy sUicleiUs !)ecome 
"awai e of iiol only how good speech 
hOiiiuKs I)ul how good speech looks/' as 
they studied pictures of a teachcM* 
saying various sounds and then photo 
graphed each oth(M' tr\ing to make 
the same sounds. 

I ea( luM and students then umhI 
the sets of photos— of both model and 
children—to study how th(» tongue, 
teeth, lips Jaw, and facial features (ar 
ticulators) looker! as the different 
sounds were made correct l\ and intor 
rectly \ mii ror was used to suppl(» 
ment the photographs, but Srhult/ 
stresses that the camera was the real 
key to the project !)ecause "the pic- 




ture's froze features that are fleeting 
when one looks into a mirror*' and 
ga\ e the children "immediate feed- 
hack " Further, he says, a high level of 
motivation was maintained because 
the childre»n were evxcited at being able 
to use the camera and take their pho 
tos home to show their parents 
Activities 

Schult/, began b\ photographing a 
pupulai kindergartfMi teacher making 
these sounds. \\ TII, VV, R, L, and S. 
The students then btudied the photos 
and practiced identifving each sound 
until they understood how each sound 



looked on the teacher's face. 

The children then took each oth- 
er s pictures and watched as the pic- 
tures developed. Next, they tried to 
identify what sounds they were mak- 
ing in the photos, using a mirror to 
watch their faces as they said the 
sound»s they thought were pictured. 

After working witli their own pho- 
tos, the children also practiced identi 
fying sounds other students were 
saying in their pictures and then tried 
to match up their own photos with 
those of the teacher model. 
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Materials/ Resources, and 
Expenses 

The project's human resource was 
the teacher model who posed for con- 
trol photos. Equipment and supplies 
included a Kodak Colorburst 250 In- 
stant camera, two double packages 
and one single package of HS144 Koda 
maticTrimprint Instant color fllm, 
and a large unbreakable mirror. Pri- 
mary costs were for the camera 
V ($79.80), film ($44), and mirror ($65). 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Schultz reports that the children 
"were able to identify correct and in- 
correct sounds much faster using Vis- 
ualarticulation. They could see what 
they were doing wrong and made a 
change. In fact, he notes, the project 
was far more successful than antici- 
pated " !)ecause the exercises made the 
students take a closer look at them- 
selves, helped them retain a mental im« 
age of how correct sounds should 
look, and improved their r.bility to con- 
centrate on what they were doing 
right and what they had to change in 
order to say the «aiget sounds." 

Schultz believes that his project 
would be valualjle for the regular 
classroom as well as in speech thera- 
py classes and also for older children. 
He points ou( that about I7percent 
of all school -age children have speech 
and vocal inadequacies and that 
faulty speech patterns can be a deter- 
rent in the areas of reading, writing, 
spelling, and development of a positive 
self-image." 
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Slide into Achievement 



VvonncSinilh Ifanscui 

Moroni KlcnuMiiarv School 
Moroni, I lah 

Subjm: Spcn iai Kduralion 

Gnidc: K-5 

7 have appreciated the 
insights that . . . photography 
has given me about the young 
people that / work a ith each 
da\ . It has helped me to niiike 
better plans for their 
educational programs. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

\ \ onnc I lan.scn n)inbin(»(i u (»(»kl\ 
photo^M-aphv lessons, (l(Miionslranons, 
gu'vsl speakers, and a f irip u ilh a 
haniison" learning e\peri(MK (» using 
cameras and pholographv Tbv r(»suh 
was lhr(»e sludenl |)repar(»d sli(l(» pr(»- 
senlalions' (\)nipulers in iho Class- 
room/" Sdiool Safely/and 'VV(»leom(» 
lo Ihe Kesoiiree and ChapK^r I Class- 
room "Hansen sei wvy sp(»(Mfir goals 
for (>a('li indi\ iduai— g., sUu ing on 
lask 100% of die linKMluringa 20-niin- 
ule slud\ pcu'iod and ronij)uting in 20 
minutes W photo-r(»lal(»d madi prob- 
lems wiUi ilO^'oaecuracv 
Activities 

Hansen used iUo l(»sson plans from 
die 4-II Pliolograpliv Manual for her 
weekly camera s(*ssions. After siu- 
denis learned lo handle* and iwrc for 



the camera, they were show n how lO 
tak(» clos(» ups and p(»ople pictures, and 
to use lighting. A 13-year-old 4-1 1 
member showed the class how a (\'ini- 
era works and how they could make 
a pinhole camera— " it was encouraging 
to my students to s(»e a person close 
to their ow n age have fun and success- 
ful experiences w ith photogrj)ahy." 
rii(\\ also w ere show n how to make 
ti il k ' pictures and how lo prepare 
tlu'ii photo albums w ith thoii favoiitc 
photos, captions, and stones Otlu!i 
highlights of tli(» project w ere a \ isit 
from a new spapcM- photographcM , 
w ho discussed photography in relation 
to li(»r reporting work, demonstrated 
li(»r 3rmm\ (Mm(»ra,and used her Own 
slid(»s of a trip to riiail ind to illus- 
trat(» the "fun" sid(» of photography 
rli(»r(» w as a visit to a local canK^ra 
shop where the own(»r d(?monstrat(»d 
lli(^ cam(»ra. 

All this help(»d th(» stud(Mits l(»arn to 
(jvaluate the (iualit\ of their slid(»s as 
they s(»(iuenced them for the tlire(» 
show ... Hansen gav(» them practice in 
w rittcn language skills, i(' \\ organiza- 
tion, and oral sp(»aking as they planned 
and narrated their ow n slide 
productions. 

Finally, stud(Mits selected their fa- 
vorite* or best photo to enter in th(» 
pjioto contest held during the last 
w(»(^k of school Kacli was judgcul a w in* 
ner and r(»ceiv(»d (*oniniunity«donat(»d 
pnz(?s. 



Materials; Ilesources, and 
Kxponses 

The contributions of the local 
new spaper photographer, 4-H mem- 
ber, and camera store owner en- 
riched the program Hansen found her 
principal and fellow^ teachers enthusi- 
astic and coo|)erativeas th(?y showcul 
interest in the students' work and ar- 
ranged their schedules so the students 
could lea\ e ( lass for demonstrations. 

Puu based pliotogiapin and audio 
supplies inJuded i pocket lanuiias, 20 
( ai tridgcs of I2 eNposure color print 
film, 10 cartridges of 20-e.\posure col- 
or slide film, and blank tapes for the 
narration. The school provided the 
carous(?l slide projector and tape re- 
corder. For S6.00 Hansen oi de'^ed 4-H 
photography publications for the 
class. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

In relation to learning goals, stu- 
dents l(?arned how^ to op(?rate the (cam- 
era and audiovisual equipment. Fhey 
learned how lo evaluate the (juality of 
a photo and what options photogra- 
phy offers as a hobby as well as a ca- 
reer Preparation and presentation of 
the slide shows and photo albums 
called for their use of organizing, 
writing, and speaking skills. Drills on 
J iiotograpliy terms increas(»(l stu- 
dents' vocabulary, which was rein- 
forc(»d with math problems. 

Social skills improved throughout 
the project as students listened to 
speakers, took pictures of friends, 
presented the slide shows to fellow^ stu- 




dents, and participated in tlit photo 
contest. Says Flansen, the "mosi wel- 
come outcome was the social intei ac- 
tion that occurred when a Resource | 
student was in possession of the cam- 
era. After analyzing the situation, I re- 
alized that possession of ilr, pocket 
camera meant |)ositive power." The 
special education students became 
the center of attention as peers sought 
to be the subject of the next photo. 
This attention did not end when the 
film was gone JIansen's students had 
acquired new friends and nnvv self- 
confidence as others n^alized their 
abilities. 
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Multi-disciplinary Instructional Photography 



Marianne* livi iu\v 

Our Lady oi (JratM* Srhool 
Pitlsburpih, P(Minsvl\ ania 

SubjfH t SpiM iai laiiiahuh 

"Wc Icnrnrd to use our 
'mind's eye' in tminy subjects 
to develop imagery and 
thinking skills. IVc developed 
a greater appreciation J or 
pictures, not only J or their 
information but also for their 
f ^elings, " 

Purpose and Desrription 
of Project 

Manr.nne 1 it»nu»\ a tear^hr^r with f!ir 
Muhi-disriplinarv Inslriirlion I'rof^rain 
(MIPi for iHuipra( h!(»\ nv^ sUuIfnts in 
lUHipiiblK si^hools fn ilif» \llf»^li(Mn 
artM {fiHflnprd (M(M!r\(» \\a\s tn use 
phritoiu'rriplu li» hf»lp sturlfMits w nh 
learnini^ditliruUifs f^aiii araiicnur 
and pholntif! apfiic skills shf» intf»nd<*d 
In (Mirich hov \us\nn tional urin nws 

hardl\ rap sin li rif }i i f»s{iurrrMulnf»ss 
mh M tMif m r hfldf rn w ho stnjji,jj[h» v\ ith 
bare t.iri ffi srh.)f)l \s a hkmps f)l 
afhi.ninii; ihis ^oM. sh(» (jrp;ani/(»(l an 
aller selidol photopjraplu ( liil) at imv 
ni the sriiools sli(» r(»ii:ularK »r»\ ('!<■(] to 



b\ \ hei V bhe \v oi krd u itli stu 

deiitt* w ho wtM e iieai boi d(!i line and 

exhibited main charaeteri.stic\s of 

Learning Disabled population.s/' Fler 

Multi diM iplinai \ Iiibti uttional Pho- 

t()p;iMph\ \\a^so^^ered to student.s w ho 

were interested in photography, who 

( ould attend u cekly meetings, and 

\\ ho w ere caught up u ith their 

St hool \\ 01 k and w anted to do a feu 

outside pi ojet ts Attei brie intcM 

\ le \ s 30 students ( i egulai " students 

as \v ell as Tiernex \) w err chosen to 

participate 

Aclivhies 

I he club s actix ities were numer- 
ous iind \ aried. but generally fell into 
thret* cat(!gor es. (I) learning techni- 
I al aspiu ts ot pliotogi <ipln . light, and 
i'Mm, iZ) (X)mpleting major projects 
siu h <>s biogi <ipiiiral sket(;lu\s of teac h- 
ers. sequence acti\ ities, and language 
ai ts pi oiects- and LU spin-ofi projects 
on, toi (»\ample. u nting bibliogra- 
pba»s, ( i tMting tiMching tools. <ind de- 
\ (»Iopin^ a slide presentation on the 
MIP \an and its program 

At then iu(»(*tings. stuilents shareil 
then ta\ 01 ite i et ent photos, demoii- 
sti <itei] liou tooptMiiti* then i<imei as. 
bi ought u ntten r (»sour( (*s loi disi us- 
sion, <inij I in ei\ i»d ttn hnu al insti lu - 
tion in photogi <iph\ . w bile i <iri \ ing 
out their projects indeptMKiently 
I he\ photographed numerous schocj 
acti\ ities and a feu even worked with 
the yearbook statt /I be central focus 
of all the individual activities was to 




let the students 'explore creative ideas 
even if they did not .seem totally 
functional." 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

The SI hool s tea( hers conti ibuted 
ideas and offered to be intei \ iewed for 
the biographic al sket( h projects. I he 
school librar\ provided references, as 
u ell as a meeting area f or the dub, 
and the s( hool loaned the slide pioiei 
tor for the MIP presentation. I he 
club worked with (> disc ( amei as, 10 
Instamatu s» (> 3omni ( amei as. and 2 
I\)lai oiils— one (jw neil In the si hool 
and the others on loan— so the stu- 
dents had to leai n how to luai! ami 
operate eat h t\ pe Stuilents pi /)\ ided 



film ami de\ eloped then ou n photos 
foi about the first four weeks. This 
taught them to shoot conserx atively 
when they reali/ed the expense in- 
\ ol\ ed. By the end of f(nir u eeks 
Tierney knew w ho was seriously in- 
terested in the club and purchased film 
accordingly. Students helped plan an 
even distril)ution of the film and devel- 
oping services. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

L\aluationof the students efforts 
took place at the w eekl\ meetings and 
Tierney noted that the products dem* 
onstrated their '"photographic eye/ a 
sense of judgment, and the ability to 
recognize and replicate characteris- 
tics/' Tierney was most pleased that 
students began to i eali/e thai subjects 
and learnings overlap, that one sub- 
ject does not stop bef ore another one 
can start. 

As time went on. students left the 
club to participate in other school 
acti\ ities. Of the original numl)er, I ^ 
lemanuHl true troopers/ and luMutn 
w as surprised to find that most of 
these w ere her spei ial students. 
1 hex took great pride in seeing their 
w oi k displax ed and used annind the 
school \Vhile lhe\ w (M'c working to 
achiexe goals related to understanding 
photogi apln , taking good ([uality 
photos, and producing exhibits, por- 
traits, slide shows, and visual aids, 
lh(>y unco\'er(?d skills and confidence 
thev didn't know th(»v had. 
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Knowing Survival Skills 



Martha l.ynrh 

Mtiiu iv f .lemenUii V hi huul 
Kansas i . Kansas 

Subject' SfMHial luliK alion 

Gnal(\ I -.5 

. . wo were able to 
determine that one ehild has 
unusual ability hidden under 
a severe language 
handicap 

By demonstrating the use of 
photographs and labels, he 
was also able to convince a 
school psychologist, principal, 
social worker and 
educational coordinator of his 
ability. " 

Purposes and Dosrription 
of Project 

Bocausc sah»i\ is a priorily in tli(» 
( lassroom, Ihis projiH t *\ as (i(»sip;n(ul U) 
nn !«asf Ihr haiulitappcil %IucI(mUs 
kn(mlc(lg<»()l salolv pr()( (»(kir(»s th(»\ 
would n('(Hi lo loiluw at school aiui in 
Ukmi (lail\ lives IMiolos that Wfic tak - 
en 1*^ ' oniuiH lion u ilh the sat(»t\ 
If ainm,t$ unit u ei (» then us(»(l in i lass to 
sti englhen oial language. \(n ahu- 
lar\ , and i oading skills Most ol the 
fv to tS*\ear old students had soin(» 
t\ pe ol language haiidu ap. 
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Activities 

The lirst stage imolvod trips to all 
of the students' homes where the edu- 
cational coordinator for the trainahle 
mentally handicapped photographed 
ianiily members individually and as a 
group the hr)me and the telephone* 
H(»cause transportation and schedul- 
ing visits proved tr) be a problem, the 
students w ere not able to go along on 
all these visits However, they all v isit- 
eil th(» fire station vvIumx* pidiires 
w en» taken of the lir(» truck, police car, 
and ( are unit 

W hen the photos vvr»r(» developed, 
the\ lH»came th ' basis ot short learning 
activities A bili igual program w as 
also d(»velope(l for her on(» Spanish- 
speaking student The students were 
assigned to short tasks according to 
skill level, which made individualiza' 
tion (»asy. Since the tasks were short, 
Lvnch could involve individuals or 



small groups of three or lour students, 
thus prov iding ample o|)|)oi tunities 
for all to parlici|)ate. 

Among the many activities were 
these: matching classmates' |)ictures 
vyith the actual persons, matching 
printed first and last names with pic- 
tures, identifying parents and other 
family members in family group pic- 
tures, matching printed familv first 
names w ith picturt ^, selecting their 
ow II hunies fi uni a gi (jup of pn tui es, 
selecting their addresses to place on 
theii home photos, letogni/ing then 
ow li telephones and placing the cor- 
rect telephone numbers oji the phone 
pictures, stating their phone number 
on re(iuest» identifying the three 
tv pes of emergency v ehicles they had 
seen, learning to dial 911' on re- 
(luest. using . ole-plaving to learn to an- 
swer tjie question VMiat'syour 
(Miiergencv'^" and sorting the phot(\s of 
people into categories— e.g . mothers 
a!Kl fath(M\s. men and women, hovs 
and girls. 

Materials, Uesourees, and 
lixpenses 

The iamilies themselves were the 
main resource for the project along 
with the emergencv vehicles/ Be- 
cause the camera vv as on hand and 
most mat(*nals were provid(»(l, the 
major expenses were three rolls ot film 



($j 2.)), develop* igand printing the 
photos ($27), and gas for the trips 
($30). All the photos were encased in 
plastic folders ($12) with a tagboard 
backing for |)rotection. Later these 
photo folders were fastened together 
with a front and back cover to make 
the student booklets. 

VMiile the entire school was suf)- 
portive, sev eral staff members were 
actuallv involved m the project, the 
eduuUional coordinatoi , the Lnglish as 
a Second Language (LSD consultant, 
and the media tentei staff. 

Oulconies and Adaptability 

Lach student was given a pretest at 
the beginning of the training to see 
what skills he or she could perform, 
I he list that eventually grew to 104 
skills became the basis lor the curric* 
ulum. Lynch was able to identify a stu- 
dent whose unusual ability was |)revi. 
ously hidden under a severe language 
handicap. The photographs proved to 
be a highlv motivating factor, and the 
students who usually had short atten- 
tion spans were verv attentive during 
the training s(\ssions so they wuuldn't 
miss their turns to respond. 

Lynch finds her ty|)e of curricular 
activities minimal mi cost, easily adapt- 
abl(^ to many areas ol sjjecial educa- 
tion, and very suitable lor kindergar- 
teners. Hie program also has 
potential for use to improve written 
language skills. 
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Using Photography with Sentence Structi 



Calliy Mackey Ua vij> 

l»arku()()(l KI(Mii(Miiar\ S( liocil 
Jcflcr.soinillc. In(lian«i 

Suhjort: Spcrial hckuMlion 

"The combined usr of the 
auneni and the computer 
motivated students who 
previously had negative 
feelings about language arts. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

(^athy Da\ is\sut(l(Mils |)h()l()gra|)h(»(l 
things, pco|)l(v |)laccs. and dclions lo 
hcl|) Ihcm learn lo idcMiiily nouns and 
\(Mi)san(l lh(Mi used iho photographs 
in learning activ iircs in\o!\ ing how lo 
raicgori/o nouns and verbs, compos(» 
s(»ni(Mi( (\s. and diagram ;^ini;)l(» s(mi- 
Kmk'cs. In acklilion lo loarnin*^ lh(» prin- 
ciples ol s(Mil(Mir(» slruciur(\ ho slu- 
donls learned such pholographic 
procedures as hou lo load a (*am(M a, 
ceni(»r a pielure. use eorroel lighling, 
and s(»l(Tl inl(»r(»siingsul)jeels, 

I)a\ is nol(»s ihal for souk* of lhes(» 
learning disabled children, reading, 
handu riling, and senKMice composi- 
lion vv(»re e\lr(Mii(»ly dif f icnill lasks. 
However, insi(>ad of ihe usual grunv 
!)lingal)oul such assignnicMiis. ihey 



looked forward loany lask dealing 
wilh lh(» camera proj(?cl " 

The leacher adds ihal ihe une.\- 
p(rled oulcomes included ihe degree 
of pholographic skill develo|)(»(l hy 
lh(» children, Ihe pride lh(»y look in dis- 
playing Iheir work on Ihe school bul- 
leiin hoard, and Ihe modification of 
alliludes of olhersludenUs and le«^ch- 
ers toward the special (Klucaiion 
students, 
Aetivities 

Davis cov(M'ed six obje(Uiv(\s during 
the children's time in the special educa- 
tion r(\source room ov(»r a two-month 
period The children learned camera 
us(Nind took photos throughout this 
time all around. the school— in different 

lasses, the school office, (tafeteria, 
library, and g\'m and of such special 
ev(Mits as the first-grad(» play and the 
\ isit of a helicopter from a local 
hospital. 

Lesson 1 — The children learned to 
d(?f in(» a noun, give (».\ampl(;s of a 
"thing" noun orally, classify nouns 
according to where things are found 
(at school. hoiiKS outskle). photo- 
graph thr(»e thing nouns, and write 
sentenc(\s about things shown in 
th(» photos. 

kessons 2 and 3— repeated above 
st(»p^ for nouns naming persons and 
j)laces. 

I^esson 4— Students categorized 
lh(nr photos of nouns as things, per- 
sons, or places, circled nouns in the 
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reading lesson, and wrote nouns do- 
scribed in the pictures. 
Lesson 5— Students learned the 
definition of a verb, gave oral exam- 
ples, photographed three action 
verbs, circled verbs in the reading 
lesson, and identified verbs as pre- 
sent or past tense. I'hey also used a 
computer with software on verbs 
for individualized instruction, acted 
out verbs with t.ieir bodies, and 
wrote sentences about the v(>rbs 
demonstrated in their photos. 

Lesson 6— Students catc^gorized 
their photos according to whether 
they showed nouns or verbs, iden- 
tified nouns and verbs in sentences. 



Lac^h wecik throughout the |)rojeci, 
a child's work and |)h()t()s wo.vv dis- 
|)layed on a bulletin board by the 
school s main entrance with a IkmcI- 
ing saying, "S|)otlight on (child's 
name)." 

Materials; Resources, and 
Expenses 

In addition to the school's Ap|)le II 
cominiter and various films, e(jui|> 
ment and materials used in the |)r()« 
jeet were the teacher's Kodak Tele- 
Ektra 1 camera, with Kodak film and 
flashbars; the school's Polaroid Land 
Instamatic camera, which contained 
an electronic flash and used Polarokl 
film; photo albums; dictionai i(?s for 
the students; and com|)uter sof tware 
on verbs. Davis estimates cost at 
$110. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Davis says she would recommend 
this curriculum to other teachers 
because "it stimulated students' inter- 
est, accomplished mastery of academic 
objectives, fostered self-jjride among 
the students, and jjrovklcHl a jjositive 
public relations vehicle for special 
education students throughout the 
school. The children werv also ex- 
posed to a new form of self-expression: 
the camera." 

She adds that the program would 
also be suitable for regular third-, 
fourth-, and fif th-grade language arts 
classes and for educable mentally 
handicapped and learning disabled 
students on a junior high sci„>j| level. 
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Fort Morgan; Colorado--100 Years of Progress and Promise 



Roth Tollin 

M. Morgan Junior High bchool 
Ft. Morgan. Colorado 

SuhjWt' Sppcial Fdiiratin 

Grade. 8-9 

Tor hard to motivate 
students who are often 
turned-off to learning, who 
often engage in inappropriate 
behaxiors, and who have 
learning disabilities, using 
photography provided an 
opportunity for them to feel 
successful in a learning 
situation. " 

Purpose and Descriptioo-^ 
of Project 

I he group of 10 eighth- and ninth- 
gnideib w ho uoniplutud thib projuut 
bpunt uiiu to thiue hourb ii dav in the 
buhool b Rubourut* Room progi iini ioi 
btudtMitb with IcMniing dibabilitiub or 

significant identifiable emotional or 
behaviui diboiders. lii geneial, thebe 
studentb were easily distracted, had a 



hi&tor\ of failure and truanc> when 
they w ere in the regular academic 
curriculum, and had very low self 
esteem, hi connection with Fort 
Morgan s centennial vear, Ruth Tollin 
de\ ised a project that w ould not onlv 
teach the students community history 
but also address their emotional and 
behavioral problems. 

Activities 

Students participated in numerous 
actuities two dtiys ti v\eekuvei JV3 
inouthb. Ihe\ ieainedand practiced 
interviewing skills bv role playing, and 
a local newspaper reporter also pro- 
\ ided suggestions. The students uti- 
lized these techniques while discuss- 
ing the history of Fort Morgan with 
senior citizens who came to the 
school and w ith those vv hom thev v is- 
ited in the local nursing home. Other 
outside resource persuns who visited 
with the class were a local amateur 
archeologist, a cattle buver from the 
town's beef processing plant, a long- 
time teacher and local historian, and a 
member of the local museum s staff 
who discussed the old fort. Through 
out the project, students periodically 
u atched mo\ ies on aspects of the 
area's history. 

The local media specialist discussed 
how .0 create a slide show and gave 
tips on taking still photos. For two 
class periods students discussed pho- 
tography and photographic composi- 
tion, and watched a demonstration of 
camera use. Students also practiced 



taking slides without film. They then 
took photography oriented field trips 
to the local museum, the Indian muse> 
um, the town's beef processing plant, 
a laige modern fai m, some nearbv sod 
houses. Fort Morgan, Centennial Vil- 
lage in Greelev , and Paw nee Buttes. 
After the slides were completed, the 
students wrote and recorded their 
script, with background music, and 
synchronized the final presentation 
w hich w as show n to students and 
facult^y , the nui sing home residents, 
and the resource persons at Fort 
Morgan Museum 
Materials^ Resources/ and 
Expenses 

In addition to the resoui ce persons 
mentioned above, the vice-principal 
recorded the taped narration, and 
the school psychologist offered sup- 
port and loaned Tollin s students 
audio equipment. 

The students used a school-owned 
Nikon 35mm automatic camei a and 
two student-owned Kodak Instama- 
tics for the slides, a Kodak Disc camei a 
was used for the prints They used 10 
rolls each of color slide and print film, 
4 flash bar units, and 5 Kodak discs. 
Additional equipment included: 2 cas- 
sette tape recorders, 10 cassette 
tapt , a microphone, and a carousel 
projector and slide tray. The total 
cost including film and processing, a 
scrapbook, and cassette tapes was 
S215. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

Pre- and post -project scores on the 
Piers-Harris Children s Self Concept 
Sca/e indicated that 5 of the / stu- 
dents tested had increased self-esteem. 
Tollin also noted increased knowl* 
edge of local history (based on an infor- 
mal discussion of the subject between 
Tollin and the individual students), 
improved slide-taking skills, and 
improved attendance. 

Among the important affective out- 
comes were the open acceptance of the 
students by the senior citizens and 
the sharing relationships that devel- 
oped as these students w ere positive- 
ly accepted. The students took pride in 
their successful completion of the 
project auu m the positive feedback 
they received from the groups who 
saw it. 

Tollin advises that the project can 
be replicated by teachers at any level 
and particularly recommends it to 
those working with hard to reach stu 
dents who have had problems with 
traditional teaching methods and the 
regular curriculum, who have diffi 
cultv relating to others, or who have 
other affective needs. 
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Looking at Our Courses 



Deborah Diidzak 

Hopalcong High School 
Mopatcong, New Jersey 

Subject Special Etiuctition 

Grade: 9-12 

''Students were initially 
afraid of the camera. After 
taking a few pictures, they 
became less intimidalect. . . . 
Using photographs of 
familiar places and people 
seemed to make it easier and 
more fun for the group. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Working as a group on ihe project, ' 
Deborah Dudzak b clahsitied, perceplu- 
allv impaired biudenls created a 
booklet using text and photographs to 
describe the courses offered at their 
high school. In addition to teaching 
photography and design skills, Dud- 
zak sought to improve her students 
writing skills through application to a 
concrete product, to allow them to 
contribute to the project in their own 
areas of strength, and to familiarize 
them with their school and what it 
offered. 



Activities 

First, students discussed the exist- 
ing course studies booklet to see how 
the entire boohiet, and particularly 
its \ isUiil presentation, could be im- 
proved «o niake it more interesting, 
eye-catchipg, and informative, A pre- 
test of the students' knowledge of 
courses and requirements at the 
school was followed by a discussion 
of the \ arious courses and an introduc- 
tion to the project including use of 
the camera, group and individual pos- 
sibilities for contribution, and compo- 
nents of the individual products. With 
some group assistance, each student 
listed ideas foi phutus tu illustrate her 
or his topic. A tliree-day introduction 
to photography and the use of the cam- 
el a was given by Dudzak and a Spe 
cial Education teacher. The students 
needed approximately three days to 
complete their photos. They used mag- 
azine and newspaper ads as the basis 
for a discussion of design concepts— 
i.e., balance, lettering, contrast, and 
simplicity. Then each student pre- 
pared a rough layout. Individual writ 
ing of the actual text was assisted by 
group input. Then the students spent 
five days pasting up their final page 
layouts using actual photos, typing 
their narrations, and adding lettering 
and any finishing details. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

School resource persons included 
the audiovisual coordinator; the art 
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teacher: and the Special Education 
teacher 

To take the photographs, students 
brought their own cameras or bor- 
rowed ones from Dudzak and the 
school The 400 ASA black and white 
film they got from the Audiovisual 
Department was commercially pro- 
cessed To prepare the booklet pages, 
Dudzak obtained press-on letters, sten 
cils. rulers, construction paper, 
markers, glue, and tape from the Art 
Department. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

A very important aspect of the pro- 
ject, according to Dudzak, was that 
each student could contribute to the 



group project in her or his areas of 
strength and get assistance from 
classmates in areas of weakness. Get- 
ting started was somewhat difficult. 
The students had troubi ^ dealing with 
new ideas and materials. Taking and 
using photos of familiar places and 
people seemed to make their work 
easier and more enjoyable. As they 
worked together on their layouts, 
sharing ideas for design and narration, 
the students showed even more inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

The completed photos, informal 
discussions, and written quizzes 
showed increased knowledge of the 
camera. The final projects were well 
plannea, mechanically well done, and 
complete, which indicated they under- 
stood and could apply design, layout, 
and paste-up techniques. Student writ- 
ing skills had also shown definite 
improvement. Pride [among the stu- 
dents] was definitely justified by the 
caliber of the completed projects, says 
Dudzak. 

Dudzak's program consciously 
combined visual, verbal, manipulative, 
and written aspects in a concrete pre- 
sentation, which made it especially 
useful with her perceptually im- 
paired students who needed as many 
channels of learning as possible. 
However, she fedls that by altering the 
emphasis in terms of design, photog- 
raphy, written narrative, or subject, 
the project could be u'led with other 
courses and at other levels. 
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Photography for Language Use and Awareness 



David Wiener 

Klizabelli Higli School 
Dvvytir House 
ftiizabeUi, New Jorsey 

Subject: Special Eclucalion/Knglish 
Gmdc: 10-12 

"77ie camera put special 
education students in a 
positive, prideful spotlight, a 
rare occurrence for them. 
Whereas before they had 
been embarrassed to be in the 
special ed room, they now 
brought friends into some of 
our activities. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

David Wiener and his 16 special edu- 
calion students created slide/lape 
shows about people and activities the 
youngsters were familiar with and in- 
terested in. In the process, the stu- 
dents gained sell-confidenre and pride 
in their accomplishments; increased 
their communications skills: came to 
better understand connections be- 
tween visual, written, and spoken com- 
ponents of language: and developed 
more positive attitudes toward aca- 
demic assignments as a result of their 
successes, 

I ho students made story boards 
and took photographs for slides to il- 
lustrate stones or "how to" demon- 

^. 
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strations and wrote and recorded 
scripts to accompany their slides 
Working individually and in groups, 
they completed slide/tape programs 
on such topics as "How To Break- 
dance/' "Bubble Civim Blowing and 
Tricks/' "Playing the Guitar/' The 
Strenge Elevator/' and "The dreedv . 
Mai" 

vViener says that while not all stu- 
dents participated in all activities— and 
four only watched— "excitement and 
involvement were expressed at one 
time or another by all students, in- 
cluding those not participating direct- 
ly The pliotographic process, with its 
picture results, keeps motivation 
sti ong and satisfaction high/' 
Activities 

Activities occurred in four main se- 
quences, with students working indi- 
vidually or in groups and according 
to individual ability level. 
Wiener explained the use of the 
35mm camera, after which students 
practiced operating it and then 
planned and took three or four pic- 
tures to demonstrate Iheir under- 
standing The students wrote sen- 
tences about each activ ity shown in 
their photos and taped the written 
material to produce an audiovisual 
product. 

Students wrote about the steps in« 
volved in some activity of interest to 
them (dance steps, how to throw a 
ball, etc ), took four to six photos il- 
lustrating tlie text, and then taped 
the narration. 




Students took slides of people in 
the school and then, through class 
discussion, made up a story about 
the people photographed. 
Students wrote stories, then took 
slides to illustrate them, recorded 
the stories, and coordinated the au- 
diotape with the slides. The stories 
were read aloud to the class and 
made available to other classes. 
Materials/ Resources/ and 
Expenses 

School personnel provided assis- 
tance with photocopying and equip- 
ment needed, as well as with makeup 
for student "actors/' Materials and 



equipment included 35mm camera 
and flash, slide Him, instant slide film 
and processor, slide projector, cas- 
sette recorder and tapes, and story 
board forms. Expenditures of 5220 
went for regular and instant slide film, 
slide processor, and regular slide 
processing. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

By writing about, photographing, 
and reading about the same topics, ac- 
cording to Wiener, the students came 
to better understand the relationships 
among various types of communica- 
tion. Also, long after the project was 
completed, being reminded of their 
success helped encourage the students 
to proceed with regular academic as- 
signments. The youngsters got the sat- 
isfaction of creative expression and 
were proud enough of their work to 
involve their friends, says the teach- 
er, who also notes that they learned to 
work together and were proud of be- 
ing able to help one another. The pic- 
tures were enough of a motivator 
that the students developed the pa- 
tience to wait for the processing of 
regular slides after the instant slide 
film ran out— in other words, the pic- 
tures were worth waiting for. 

Wiener believes that although his 
project was designed for high school 
special education students, "it is appli- 
cable to virtually any subject area or 
grade For example, historical events 
could be enacted and photographed 
with accompanying text, as could art 
projects and science experiments/' 
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The Me Book 

Moira A, Fallon 

Field Club Scliool 
Omaha. N'ebraska 

Subject: Inlellectual Stimulation 

Crude, Special Education 

Preschool 'Elementarv 

" the most beautiful asset 

of the photo album proved to 
be its adaptability to children 
of all early developmental 
stages, all ethnic or social 
groupings, and of any handi- 
capping condition. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

The 'Me Book" is an individualized 
photographic album that Moira Fallon 
uses to helpverv voung or functional 
Iv impaired children begin to under 
stand and communicate basic con 
cepts through symbols. In creating 
such an album for a child* Fallon 
works in close concert with the child's 
parents, who help choose people and 
objects from the child's environment 
that will stimulate recognition, identi- 
fication, and naming skills in the child. 

The general photograhic categories 
include, self and family, toys, function- 
al-cup, chair, comb. etc.. food, and 




dothing. I hR tateguries and the pit 
tures within each category are se- 
quenced as recQinmended for learning 
progression by established systems 
Fallon says that the photos used in her 
books address the limited world of 
the handicapped child and serve a dual 
purpose of education and enjovment. 

The photographs— ranging from 
familv members to a hotdog or a favor 
ite tov —are very simple and unclut 
tered and labeled with one word cap 
tions. They are mounted on heavy 
cardboard stock, and lettering is 
placed to help the eve focus more ac 
curately and stimulate "a first awaken 
ing of word/picture association/' 
Activities 

Fallon stresses that the success of 
activities depends on parent and teach 
er creativity and flexibilitv . A basic 
sequence is. presentation of picture to 
the child, use of associated language, 
encouragement of child's response, 
repetition of performance, leading to 
understanding and memorization, and 
various applications of skills learned. 

It is also important that parents fol 
low up with daily Informal and on- 
going sessions to reinforce previous 
learning, according to the teacher. 

The activities arc designed to help 
the children relate to the pictures as 
symbols so that they come to point to 
named pictures, understand what pic- 
tured objects are for, match pictures 
to real objects, categorize objects, and 



r etugnize words, and retain an alten 
tion sj)an for increasing periods of 
time. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Parents, a graphics consultant 
from the local newspaper, and various 
school personnel who helped with 
photography and developing, editing, 
punting, lammatui^, and binding the 
books were Fallon s major resources. 
While there are advantages to color 
books, Fallon notes that the special 
education department of her school 
system has produced a black-and- 
white version for about $1,50. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Fallon has found that all the ,stu- 
dents involved in this program have 
become attached to their personal 
book and that.developn;enral growth 
has been displayed by all children in 
some or all of the goal areas. 1 hese ar- 
eas include, to begin at the front of 
the book and hold it right-side-up, to 
turn pages singly, find bpecific pic- 
tures, identify people and objects, cate- 
gor ize objects, and recognize the one- 
word labels. 

The teacher reports that symbol- 
ization skills have developed for one 
population solely due to the use of 
photographs as an intermediary step 
from objects to drawing, and that an- 
other group learned sign language for 
the pictures shown, gained confi* 
dence about producing vocalizations 
and word approximations, and be- 



uune moi e interested in learning as a 
whole. And, in general, use of the 
albums has improved the children's 
self-image and boosted parental 
involvement. 

"The beauty of this project is its 
versatility, "stresses Fallon, Either 
teachers or parents could vary sub- 
ject matter of the album, arrange pho 
tos on the page diffei entiv , use differ 
ent sized pictures, or add such 
additional concepts as verbs or ani- 
mal sounds. The usefulness of the al- 
bum grows as the child progresses 
from receptive language right on to 
reiding readiness. 
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Community Involvement for the Handicapped 




Sluirilynn M. iliisso 

I urntM Hi^hliindb Special Umivv 
AnfiotihCalitornhi 

Subject: Spt^cial Kducalioii 

Grade: ap^Ob 5-21 

'7f has been suggested that 
simple line drawings ivould be 
more successful and less 
costly than photographs. 
However, my experience is 
that severely handicapped 
students are not sufficiently 
able to generalize for this to be 
true." 



Purpose and Descripiioti 
of Project 

Sharih nn Rusbu, a !>pt'CLli piilhulo 
gisL uses pliolograplii, of foods from 
reslauraiU menus, grot t\ items, and 
oilier objccls from the jiiimuniiv en 
vironmenl of lier se\creK nienlalu 
and 'Gi ph»sicall\ handicapped ,stu 
de.iLs lo help Ihem leai n to Loinnuiiii 
cale their needs and heliave appropri- 
ately in public places 

Tf e students are ti ained at school 
to print topictuiesin response to 
''jjestions and then go out into the 
communit\ with teachers and aides to 
practice what tlieyVe learned in real- 
life situations. They learn, for example, 
to take a "grocery list" of photos to 
the store, show (he photos to the ap- 



propriate person or find the items 
themselves, take them to the check-out 
counter, pay, and take the items in a 
cart to the car. 

Husso says that few of her students 
are able to communicate orally but 
that many can use limited signing. 
However, few people in the communi- 
ty understand signing and even many 
parents are unable or unwilling to use 
this form of communication. There- 
fore, she explains, "presenting pictures 
to a clerk and pointing to a picture of 
a desired item help bridge this commu- 
nication gap." And, she adds, the suc- 
cess in communicating leads to im- 
pro\ed beha\ ior. 

As a result, she found that the pro- 
ject helped students feel more a p.u t 
of their em ironment " and parents 
feel better about including then chil- 
dren in activities because they re- 
spond moi e re.idilv iiiid ai e beha\ ing 
more appropriately." 
Aciivities 

Russo photogi aphed foods from 
1 estaui tints and items fiom stores and 
othei aspects of students en\iion- 
mcntjamiiiated them, and selected an 
appropriate set of photos for each 
student. Classroom teachers and <iides 
then assisted in ti aimng the students 
at school to learn to respond with the 
appropi late photo to questions they 
v\ ere asked. The students then went 
out into thecommunity in small 
groups with adMts to practice commu- 
nicating with the pictures in actual 
restaurant and store situations. 




In a fast food restaurant, for exam- 
ple, the students learned to wait pa- 
tiently in line, point promptly to pho^ 
tographs of the items they wanted, pay 
for the order and get their change, 
eat propcrlv , and dispose of theii 
trash. 

Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The speech pathologist was assist- 
ed bv classroom teachei .s and aides in 
both training the students to point to 
pictures in a classroom en\ ironment 
and nionitoi ing students activities in 
the community. 

While Russo does not provide spe- 
cifics as to the tvpe of camera and tilm 
used to take the coloi pi ints used m 
hei project, she estimates the cost ot 
film and developing at between $75 
and $100. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

"The responsiveness of the stu- 
dents to this program has been won- 



derful," declares Russo. They 've not 
only learned to point to photos to com* 
municate w^ith store clerks and oth- 
ers but some actually started using 
some speech in conjunction with the 
pictures, and others have increased 
the use of signing. She says that peo- 
ple in the community have also l)een 
increasingly cooperative, primarily 
due to the emphasis on correct behav- 
ior and strict limiting of outings to 
V ei V small groups. Students hav e also 
come to pill ticipate more in famil> *ic- 
tiv ities as their communication and be- 
havior have improved. 

The teacher adv ises that the pro* 
gi am can be used u ith anv sev ei ely 
handicapped population b^ using pic- 
lui es appropriate to progi am goals 
and the level of the students ability to 
participate. 
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Photography in the Language Development of Deaf Children 



Dianno Davis 

Children s Center of Monlgoniervjnc. 
Monlgoniery, Alabama 

Subject: Sj)ecial Ecliicalion 

Grade: Elenientarv (Deaf EckicationJ 

"The photographs were 
definitely the motivating 
factor. Enthusiasm for 
language and reading lessons 
was so improved, the 
* children could hardly sit still 
long enough for their turn/' 

Purpose and Deficription 
of Project 

Dianne Davis made use of phologra- 
phy to cretViC a visual learning aid lhal 
would stimulate student interest and 
a desire to learn Fler project was de- 
signed to dcveloj) the language and 
reading skills of hei* deaf stud(?nts bv 
exj)osing tiieni to a variety of new o\- 
j)erienees. and to j)hotograj)hy as a 
means of recording their exjjeri- 
onces. Language and reading lessons 
were intended to become more excit- 
ing and relevant as j)hotos of the stu- 
dents in action were used to intro* 
duce new vocabulary words and to 
serve as insj)i ration for cr eating sim- 
j)le descriptive sentences. 

Activities 

Davis' students focused on verb ex- 
))ahsion and the use of these new 
words m sentences. She used an in- 



stant camera to take action j)ictures of 
the students in natural settings. Then 
the class discussed what was hajjjjen- 
ing in eiich jjhoto in relation to the 
word being introduced, and jjracticed 
using the \i;ord in a sentence. The ac- 
tion pictures were reviewed daily to 
reinforce learning. During the next 
stej). students were given a series of 
pictures, each with a descrij3ti\ e sen- 
tence, and gradualh the\ kMrnedhou 
tu ask and answer questions about 
the pictures and sentences. 

F he students participated in simi- 
lar activities during reading lessons. 
They drew their own illustrations, la- 
beled them w ith the action words be- 
ing studied, and compiled them in a 
notebook to study. Finally, the stu- 
dents began reading the sentences 
they had created during their language 
classes. Students reviewed the illus- 
trated sentences frequently, during 
lessons and indejjendently. At the 
completion of the j)roject, they suc- 
ceeded in writing simple original sen- 
tences about the action pictures, and in 
writing and answering questions 
about their sentences. 

The action j)hotos were also used 
for reading and language games, in- 
cluding a Concentration«tyj)e game 
that required students to match each 
picture with a descrij)tive word or 
sentence. 

During their social studies unit, Da- 
vis took 35mm black-and-white j)hotos 



of each student for a jjersonal data 
card. The students helped a local jjho- 
tograj)her develop these jjrints. 
Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

School staff and students jjosed for 
numerous action jjhotos, and a Girl 
Scout leiider helj^ed jjrovide them 
with new e.xjjenences to jjhotogrtipli. 
A teachenphotograjjher at a nearby 
sthuul offui ed lus dtirkroum and 
helped students de\ elo]) and prmt 
their personal pictures, Davis used her 
oun 35mm camera and one roll of 
black-and-white film for the data 
cards. A Kodak instant camera and 10 
packs of 20 e,\posui^e coloi* film were 
needed for the action photos, A photo 
album and extra pages brought the to- 
tal cost totibout $175. 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

Davis used the curriculum for the 
development of language and reading 
skills among deaf children found in 
Lotto Language Principles and Practices 
(Brown, VVhitt, and Lotto, 1982). Pho- 
tography comj)lemented this particu- 
lar apjjroach, the goals of which were 
to make concejjts as visible and obvi- 
ous as possible and to teach concejjts 
in context. Language and reading skills 
showed significant improvement, and 
some students even learned to alj)ha« 
betize the illustrated verbs* Before 
comj)leting the jjersonal data cards, 
only one child knew her address and 
j)hone number; afterward, only one 
child was unable to give this personal 




information. The j)roject was a success 
for Davis: "In my opinion all of [my J 
goals have been achieved as were do- 
cumented by the inijjroved test 
scores obtained at the end of the 
school year." She found just as impor- 
tant the ])leasure and enthusiasm her 
students exjjressed during the pro- 
ject activities. 

Davis advises that a similar jjro- 
gram with a longer inijjiementation jje- 
riod could also covei' sinijjie story- 
writing, again using jjictures as the 
basis for the writing, Not limited to 
use with deaf students, the project 
could be used to develoj) writing and 
vocabulary skills in any language class 
or other academic area. 
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Photo Books for Parent Home Training 



C\\vi \ \ Kiiu aid, Kav Hisliiniinia, 
Meiko VVacIa, and Bo!) Sia\ in 

Jeiteison KkMiienUirv bchool 
Ilujiokiki. Haw an 

Suhfccr Special Ktkiralion 

GrdJ(\ I ngra(k*chb(»\(M(»l\ MiiUiph 
Ikindu appecL ag(\s ^i-li) 

We have found that as our 
children s skills have 
improved, so has their 
" cceptance by tourists and 
other local people. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Special cducalion leachers Chervl 
KIncaid, Kay Hihhinuma, \U?iko \\ ada, 
and Bob Sla\ in used indi\ ickiali/ect 
pholo bookleLs lo enhance Ihe comnui 
nicalion between famih iind sc hool 
lhat is so imporlant to ensuring con- 
sislencv in ImpkMiienlation of Ihe 
hulividualized Educalionai Programs 
(lEPs)of severly niuUiply handi 
capped children (SMI I)/' 

The 25 sludenls invoked in this 
project function at a se\erl\ retarded 
level having two or more of such 
conditions as profound mental retarda- 
tion, orthopedic or other chronic 
health impairment se\ ere emotional 
disturbance, hearing impairment, 
and'or visual impairment The teach 
ers were concerned about the regres- 
sion in these children's basic skills that 

H> 




oic ui red over holida\ s, \ atations, 
and other absences. The areas of con- 
cern include self help, communica 
tion, social and cognition skills, and 
might include feeding one's self, mak- 
ing eye contact, or being a'wk^ to bal- 
ance on hands and knees 

The teachers photographed each 
child to demonstrate the child's cur- 
rent positioning, exercise and com 
munication objecti\es and also the di 
rectionand handling skills needed by 
parents to help the children attain 
these objecti\es The photos show ex- 
actk hou to set up the necessar\ 
learning environment, position the 
child, and carry out various proce- 
dures Photos in the booklets are 
accompained by captions and explana- 
tions of what is shown . 

As a result of the booklets, say the 
teachers, parents became more confi- 
dent in helping their children, and 
skill regression during absences from 
school was significantly reduced In 
addition, copies of the booklets are 
kept at school The teachers hav^ 
found that the photographs have made 
trainers jmore "aware of the effects of 
their attitudes during training" and 
that the booklets are valuable for use 
in training substitute teachers, foster 
grandparents, and other volunteers. 
Activities 

The first acti\ itv is to evaluate each 
child in conjunction with a physical 
therapist, occupational therapist, 
speech therapist, and parents. Goals 
and objectives are then set, written in 




measurable terms, and broken into 
steps /I he children are pre-tested to 
see hou near they are to the objec- 
tives, and strategies are discussed. 
Then the teachers photograph critical 
components of acti\ ities/strategies to 
reinforce the importance of precise 
and proper methods." 

The photos and captions about 
each child are then organized in a 
booklet that can easily be revised ac- 
cording to progress or regression, and 
the activities and strategies are 
taught to parents in real situations 
with their own children. The book is 
then sent home, parents continue to 
work u ith the children, and progress 
is charted. Additional photos and activ- 
ities are added or deleted as the 
child's needs change. 



Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

Human resources include physical, 
occupational, and speech therapists, 
and, of course, the parents them- 
selves. The teachers used commercial- 
ly produced theiMpeutic equipment 
in the classroom and focused on how 
parents could adapt furniture and 
materials at home to the same pur- 
poses. Teachers used their own cam- 
eras. Other requirements were note* 
book, film, developing, copying, and 
plastic covers. Some of the film and de- 
veloping costs were donated. Cost of 
school and home cooies of each child 's 
i.crf^hook was undei $2L 

Outcomes and Adaptability 

The teaclvjrs assessed the project 
on thv'^ basis of pre- and post-tests sur- 
rounding two extended vacations- 
one prior lo development of the home 
teaching books and one after. Data 
"showed that for the majority of the 
students, the degree of regression 
during the second vacation was mini- 
mal when compared to the regres- 
sion noted in the first." As a resuu, the 
teachers have concluded that photo 
books are "a valuable tool for ensuring 
continuity between school and home 
environments" for these sevei ely 
handicapped children. 

The teachers feel that photo books 
would be valuable in any parent train- 
ing program designed to improve fol- 
low-through at home. 
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Functional; Community-Based Reading with Photos 



Jean Resor 

VW.sl Delawiire School 
Manchosior, Iowa 

Subject Special Hckitatiun 

Grade: Ages 6-21 

'Being able to take pictures 
gives the students acceptable, 
age-appropriate, functional 
skills that they and their 
families can be proud of " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Jean Resor used p holographs or 
words as ihev acluallv appear in ihe 
communilv to help her 11 menially 
handicapped sUidenis (beluu 33 fUJ 
iinpru\e iheii i eading skills tu funt 
tiun inuio independentiv in tuniinuniU 
and school en\ ii onnienls. 

Resoi had found thai allhuugh liei 
students could lead coninion woids in 
llie classroom the\ were often unable 
to read the same v\ords in i eal-life set- 
tings. However , once she and the 
school s audio\ isua! technician l e 
sear ched the comnuinitv and photo 
graphed tlic students' studv woi ds in a 
\ariet\ of actual situations, pi imarih 
on signs, she found that the students' 
percentage of transferable reading 
incr eased mai kediv . 

Once students mastered wor ds, 
thev were allowed to photograph their 
own communilv examples of these 




w ords and take home the photos for 
ii u/ir per^sonal use Resor says that 
the immediate feedback of seeing 
their pictures makes this activity 
highh motuatiiigand r'einfor'Cing, 
that it has incr^eased student inter^ac- 
tion with par^ents, and that it has pr*o- 
vided the students w ith a leisur'e skill 
that will last a lifetime. 

Activities 

The word photos were used in nu- 
merous ways. These include, as sup- 
plements to daih induidual leadings, 
as attachments to the language master 
cards, on bulletin hoai'ds designed to 
help students match up worlds, on an 
electronic matching boar^d that Irghts 
up when photo words ar*e matched 
correctly, and in several games. The 
games included contentr ation> " in 
w hith pairs cf photos are matched, 
bingo," w hich uses photos of 10 con 
seiutive words frum the students' 
r cading program, photo caution/* in 
w hirh photos of "danger" words ar e 
used as a deck of cards for a game simi 
lar to Old Maid, and "w here is it?" 
which is a guessing game in which stu 
dents try to identifv wherT wor^d pho 
tos w eve taken 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

liunian r esour ces includeti the AV 
technician, vulunteer s, iirid per sonnel 
at communit\ tr aining sites. I he 
teacher and technician used 33mm 
cameras (the school s) and AbA 40U 
film for instructional photos, while the 
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students used a Kodak instant camer a 
and film for their projects. Resor notes 
that ASA 400 film cost $4.19 a r oil, de 
\ eloping $3.99, and pr ints $.16 each. 
Outcomes and Adaptability 

Resor declares that this has been 
one of the most e.xcitrng and r'ewarding 
pr ojects that the students, familres,) 
volunteers, communrty member's, <^nd 
school staff have been involved in. i 
She says that the use of photos defi- 
nitely increased the students per - j 
centage of transfer able r eading ai|d 
that community members have co^i- 
mented positrvelv on the impr overtient 
in the students ability to function in 
actual situations. I he level ol indepen- 
dence and ability to function appro- 
priately within our community has de- 



veloped in eac/i, she expands. Ihe> 
hold up their fieads, read what thev 
. see to tlie best of then ability , and, if 
appi opi late, perform the coi rect func- 
tion. The social impact and the devel 
opment of each student's self image is 
fantastic." 

Resor belie\es that such projects 
w ill be inci easinglv \ aluable as moi e 
school districts adopt programs to 
help their special education students 
get along in e\ei \da\ situations. She 
adds that v\ord photos can be used 
w ith successive groups of students 
and that one of the strong points of 
the program is that it can be used b\ 
anyone— parents, teachers, aides, 
etc.— and presented in unlimited 
wavs/' 
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Art for All 

Daniel Finocchinro 

John G. L(Mch Scliool 
\(»\\ Ca.sUo. Del«iUiire 

Subject: Sj)ecial Kducalioii 

Gnide. Xow^i a(i(»(i Oi thopudu ali\ 
IIandiVaj)j)(»(i (agc\s 10 to 20) 

Success for the students was 
in creating art works that let 
them artistically e.xpress 
themselves with fewer 
limitations than with other 
media. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Daniel Finocchiaro boliuves lhal one 
of the unicjuo challenges of leaching 
hi.s handicapped hUidenlh ij> encour- 
aging them 10 comnuinicale and ex- 
press dieir ou n indi\ idual ideas/ His 
sUidenls have a range of disahilUies 
(sonielimes niulliple), i lUiging fi uni 
nujscular d\ slrophv lo spina biUili iu 
hvdrocephalus,and aie invoked in a 
pievocational li aining prugiani 

The leacher found ihiil Ihe photo- 
gram was ail ext client medium of ca- 
pression for his students because the 
phologram (or shadow gi am) len(l.> it- 
self lo an almost endless tin av of (tre- 
alive arrangements vv hile not retjuir- 
ing the fine motor control of regular 
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photography/I1ie procedure is also 
simple enough for students to main- 
tain full control over the final product 
even if they need assistance at some 
stage, and, a^i a result, says Finoc- 
chiaro there was "a general increase 
in students' morale and their attitude 
toward education." 

I'he students chose their own set 
of objects from school and home in- 
cluding lace tablecloths, small toys, 
feathers, kitchen utensils, flowers, and 
nuts and bolts They then experi- 
mented with arrangements as they 
placed their selected objects on a 
piece of Plexiglass. At this point, the 
students moved into the darkroom, 
put the Plexiglass sheet and arrange- 
ment over photographic paj)er, and 
exposed it to light 'Hie pictures were 
then developed and fram(»d 'Hie re- 
sults were often startlingly beautiful, 
impressionistic visions 
Activities 

"Hie teacher began with ( lass (lis 
cussions of the nature of a photogram 
vs a photograph how photographic 
paperworks and how pliotograms are 
made Students also studied sv\ eral 
examples of photograms and tried to 
guess what objects had been used to 
create the images 

Om v the students bad selected 
their objects and arranged them on a 
Plexiglass slieet, they went into the 
darkroom in groups of two or three 
and followed these steps: placed the 
photographic paper under the Plexi- 
glass sheet; turned on the light source 
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for the j)roj)er amount of time to ex- 
pose the pap(M% placed paper in the 
developer tray and then traiisf(;rre(l it 
to stop bath, fixer tray, and at last to 
rinse. 

Af tei studviiig (»acli day s results, 
the students chose new obj(»cts or rear- 
ranged old ones and repeated the en- 
tire pmcess. The stu(l(»nts work w ill 
be displaved in an annual photogram 
exhibit at the school as well as in dis- 
trict art exhibits in (Competition with 
both regular school stu(l(^iits and 
handicapped students. 

Materials; Resources; and 
Expenses 

\ arious other school personnel as- 
sisted Fino(cliiaro and the students 
both in the classroom and in the 
darkroom. lujuipiiient included an 
Omega B66 hiilarger, a Gray Lab 
Model 300 darkroom tinier, two or- . 
tinge saf(Higlit5, Kodak 8 x 10 Polycon- 
ti ast Rapid II Resin Coated (F) medium 
weight photographic paper, and a bo- 
ligor Store N Feed Paper bafe. Clieiiii- 
cals used were Kodak Dektol Devel- 
oper, Kodak indicator stop bath, and 
Kodak fixer. Other items needed 
were developing trays, tongs, a sink 
with running water, a 10" x 12" 
sheet of clear acrylic for (lacli student, 
and materials to mount the photo- 
grams. Costs included $10 for cluMni- 
cals and $50 for 250 sheets of photo- 
graphic paper. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

The teacher's main goal was to 
open up an avenue of artistic expres- 
sion that his handicapped students 
could handle and that produced results 
they could compare with pride to 
similar works of any other students. 
Photograms, be found, are ideal for 
these purposes, Ev en the more severe- 
ly disabled students, be says, could be 
"proud that the photogram was 100 
percent their own creation." Further, 
each creation could be judged on its 
merits, rather than against some arti- 
ficial norm or standard. 

Finocchiaro stresses that this pro- 
cess can be used by any teacher with 
any students— either under an unre- 
stricted format to focus on students' 
artistic creativity, or according to 
guidelines to enhance a specific subject 
area. He notes that the procedures of 
the photogram are so easy to learn that 
a substitute w ho filled in for him ob- 
served foi only one dav and then ran 
the piogriiiii foi the next two days 
with results as good as or better than I 
had produced." He adds that a bath- 
room or closet can be converted lo a 
teniporarv darkroom and that a desk 
lamp and a clock with a second hand 
tan be substituted for an enlarger 
and a photographic tinier. 



Developing a Community Skills Slide Show Library for 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Students 



James R. Engle 

Kveresl School 
X'allojo, California 

Subject' Special Education 'Com mun 
ily Skills 

Grade. Severely Handicapped I6-I0- 
21.Vear.Olds 

The support and assistance 
received from individuals, 
businesses, and government 
officials has been integral to 
the program 's success. " 

Purpose and Description 
of Project 

James Engle «ind ihe 10 developmen 
lally disabled young adulls parlicipal- 
ingin ihis project have produced the 
core of slides designed to help handi 
capped youngsters and adults They 
will, more easily, move about and par- 
ticipate in their community. These 
young people not only improved their 
own community skills in the process 
of producing the slides, but created a 
continuing resource for themsehes 
and others. 

'I'he teacher found that the project 
succeeded on two levels— (1) the use of 
photography as an educational tool 
and leisure skill for the students and 
(2) the resulting slides functioning as 
both a creative outlet and a cognitive/ 
testing tool The students had a role 
in taking pictures and gained increased 



competency and independence in 
their community excursions. 
Activities 

The students began by studying 
maps of the city until they could find 
home, school, the grocery store, 
parks, and directions. They then used 
flashcards, games, slides, and other 
aids to drill on specific community fea 
tures such as food items, bus fare, 
words from traffic signs, and direc- 
tional indicators 

During this period, Engle and the 
students developed letters explaining 
the program to parents and inviting 
them to participate in and contribute 
to the project Engle notes that within 
a week after appeals to home and com- 
munity, "we had an Instamatic for 
each student and twice as many donat- 
ed rolls of slide and print film. ''The 
students, w ho Engle says, 'loved to get 
their hands on the cameras," prac- 
ticed such photographic basics as judg- 
ing distance, framing the subject, and 
checking light values. 

Students and teacher went on com- 
munitv excursions dunng whi^ch they 
shopped, took public transportation, 
visited a farm, mailed letters, studied 
traffic signals, and went to the li- 
brary. During these experiences, half 
the students joined the teacher in tak- 
ing photos while the other half prac 
ticed the relevant community skills. 
Once their slides and prints were de- 
veloped, the students sorted the 
"keepers," selected themes and catego* 




ries for displays, and built bulletin 
boards. Their several hundred slides 
and a report on the project are being 
made available for use and duplication 
by others. 

Materials^ Resources^ and 
Expenses 

The community as a whole is the 
central resource for this project. Par- 
ents contributed everything from 
cameras to lunches and bus fares, as 
well as working with students at 
home to reinforce photography and 



community skills. Others who re- 
sponded were the city bus system, li- 
brary staff, government officials, gro- 
cery stores, drug stores, Boy Scouts, 
city recreation services, and police 
department. 

Camera equipment and materials 
included 10 Instamatics, the teacher s 
Fujica S'1'801 35mm SLR camera; 
macro, zoom, and w ide angle lenses, a 
pink filter for florescent indoor shots 
and a polarizing filter for outdoor 
haze, color slide and print film; a car- 
ousel slide projector, and slide jackets. 
Primary expenses for film develop- 
ment (several hundred slides and more 
than 100 prints), some film, and fil- 
ters—totalled about $245— obtained at 
cost. 

Ou^xomes an^l Adaptability 

Engle reports that the students not 
only became enthusiastic photogra- 
phers but showed marked increases 
in all the skill and independence areas 
tested. These included planning and 
mapping, appropriate and safe travel- 
ling behaviors, cooperative group 
functioning, and dealing with a wide 
range of community situations. 

Additional areas that Engle feels 
could be productively covered through 
his methods are vocational training, 
sports, restaurant skills, and personal 
grooming. He also urges that such 
slide libraries be used not just with de- 
velopmentally disabled students but 
for educating community groups and 
preparing other school sites for 
mainstreaming" experiences. 
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Erasing Handicapism: A Slide Show for Developing Positive 
Attitudes Toward Disabled Pupils 



Dr. Arthur Shapiro 

Tho WiHiam PaU?rson CoHes^o of 

Xew J(n\sin' 
W'aviio, Mow Jorsov 

Suhjccr Teacher Kducalion S|K»ciai 
Kdiicalion 

• Grade: Higiier lUkicalioii 

'The major strength is the 
impact that the slides have on 
us. It seems as if they are all 
things we've seen, but never 
really understood all the 
implications. " (Viewer) 

Purpose and Descriplion 
of Project 

ArUuir Shaj)iro rreaied a slide jjre- 
senlalion lociising on hcuuii( aj)i,sni— 
diseriininalion toward the hanch- 
capped. Feeling dial negative image 
factors, most of which ojM^rato siih- 
liminally. are often the basis of dis- 
criininatioii toward the handicapped, 
he sought to make teachers, and suhse 
(juently their students, aware of the 
sources of some of their n(jgative ie(»l- 
ings toward the disabled. In addition 
to making educatoi\s aware of the ste* 
reotypes of the disabled. Shapiro de- 
signed his slide show to present practi- 
cal methods for offsetting diese 
damaging biases with appropriate cur- 
ricular matoriaksand activities. If 
niainstreaming of handicapped chil- 
dren is to i)e successful in schools and 



in the community. nonhandicaj)j)ed 
children and teachers must learn to 
interact with the handicajjped with un- 
derstanding and acccjMance. Shaj)iro 
focused his efforts on fostering att'- 
tudes of accej)tance that are critical 
to the success of educating handi- 
capj)ed j)upils in the least restrictive 
educational setting 

Activites 

Shapiro gathered his slide and 
script subjects from historical as well 
as contemporary sources To illus- 
trate his belief that negative attitudes 
toward those who are different are 
learned early in life— and mostly from 
the mass media— Shapiro presented 
stereotypes of the disabled from media 
sources. Examples showed disabled 
j)ersons as humorous (Mr. Maggo). piti- 
able (poster children), and evil (Caj)- 
tain FfookJ, Slides also illustrated fol- 
low-uj) activities teachers could 
initiate to overcome negative student 
attitudes toward handicapj)ed pu- 
pils—teaching about individual differ- 
ences and handicapism. having the 
students perform disability simula- 
tions, having disabled persons speak 
to the students, and encouraging stu- 
dents to read books and watcli televi- 
sion programs or movies that present 
the disabled in realistic and positive 
ways. 

After Shapiro had develojjed and 
sequenced the slides and written his 
script, he presented his slide show to 
five graduate and undergraduate class- 
es in special education. Tlie 66 stu- 




dents who viewed the presentation 
w^ere asked to complete a question- 
naire indicating strong and weak 
points of the presentation, whether it 
made them aware of their feelings to« 
w-^rd the handicapped and/or 
Liianged these feelings in any way* 
whether it would help teachers deal 
with mainstreamed handicapped chil- 
dren, and what their overall reaction 
to the presentation was. 

Materials^ Resout*ceS/ and 
Filxpehses 

Shapiro prepared the slide show 
himself using a Honeywell SPIOOO Pen- 



ta\ camera and Kodak Hktachrome 
Tungsten film ASA 160. lie used a copy 
stand to make slides from original 
picture sources. Shapiro researched 
articles on handicapism as he estab- 
lished the content and order of his 
presentation. 

Outcomes and Adaptabiity 

Shapiro's questionnaire indicated 
positive reactions from the viewers. 
0\ er 89% said the presentation made 
them aware of negative attitudes, and 
almost 73% said it changed their per- 
sonal feelings toward the disabled. All 
the view ers thought the presentation 
would benefit teache of main- 
streamed pupils. Ah ! had positive 
overall reactions to bnapiro's presenta- 
tion, although some recommended 
the use of taped narration. 

Shapiro recommends the develop- 
ment and use of a similar slide show in 
several curricular areas. Social stud- 
ies classes could focus on attitudes to* 
ward minorities, influence of the me- 
dia, laws, and social policy, while 
English classes could study images of 
the disabled in literature. Journalism 
students might research bias in news- 
paper feature stories and editorials, 
and science teachers could add such 
concepts as deafness or blindness to 
their studies of the human body or 
sound and light. Finally, family life 
educators could use such a presenta- 
tion to foster apjjreciation of individual 
differences and appropriate interper- 
sonal relationships. 



The Photographic Image: 

Visual Communication and Aesthetic Preferences 



Mary Ruth Smith 
Lynn Marie Blinn 

University of Hoiistun 
HoiKslon/IVxas 

Subjtrr V isual LiUM ac \ 

Grade: lliglier hckicalion 

'7n summary, this study 
provided students an 
in terd isciplina ry opportu n ity 
to both explore and analy ze 
family life situations through 
photographic interpretations. 



Purpose and Description 
of Project 

Mary Smith and Lynn Blinn in\ ol\ eel 
their unclergrackiate stiiclc nts in throe 
( ontent areas (family studies, design 
pi 0( esses, and research ^.ontepts) in a 
research project on the photographic 
image as a form of \ isual coiiimunica- 
tion They selected as the focus of 
this study the famih photographic im 
age because it was a familiar one foi 
most jjcuplu and because must htu 
dents had, at some time, been in 
\ol\ed in documenting faniilv i elation 
ships and \ alues through 
photography. 

Family studies students generated 
33 definitions of the familv , \\ hich 
Smith and Blinn sorted into four cate 
gorier (1) nature of the famih bund 
(Ijlood, marriage, adoption). (2) char 
acter of the relationship (lo\ ing, sup- 
porting): (3) family structure (nuclear, 
extended), and (4) nature of the house- 
hold (living under the same roof). 
Three definitions were selected at ran- 
dom from each of the four categories, 
and students were assigned to select 5 
of the final 12 definitions to represent 
thi ougli phutugi aphs and w ritten justi- 
fications. Two student object i\ es for 
their project were, (a) to identify the 
relationship between x arious concep- 
tualizations of the family and corre- 
sponding photographic images, and 
(b) to generate a set of photographs 
corresponding to selected uetinitions 
of the familv. 



Activities 

Each group of students participat- 
ed in introductorv acti\ ities. Design 
students sUidied the communicatix e 
tactics (repetition, contrast, grouping) 
utili/.ed in photogiaphic images to 
con\ev meanings that affect e\er\(la\ 
decisions in, for example, ad\ ertising 
and product design. Research concepts 
students discussed ways to identify 
and anahze the qualitati\ e and cjuanti 
tali^ e I eseai ch methodologies to be 
used in the pi ojec t. The famih studies 
students v\iote then pei sonal defini- 
tions of the famih from w hich the final 
12 definitions were selected. 

All students w ere assigned to shoot 
photos of the families of then choice, 
and submit one or more photos rep- 
resenting each definition w ith a bi lef 
explanation of w by the photo(s) i ep- 
l esented a particular definition. 

Materials/ Resources, and 
E:t^penses 

Students used their own cameras, 
both 35mm and instant/rhe Univeisi 
ty's Audiovisual Department provid 
ed the Kodak Ektographic copy stand 
used in photographing the students' 
justifications and images, and the slide 
projector used during the seminar, 
rhe cost of making the slides for the 80 
prints and the justifications was ap- 
proximately $160. The panel of three 
expert judges rated the students' pro- 
jects, and tw^o went on to participate in 
the seminar. 



Outcomes and Adaptability 

The two instructors concluded that 
the project produced the expected out- 
comes. Students creative and critical 
thinking skills were developed as they 
combined \ isual images w ith written 
justifications. I heii obser\ ational skills 
tilso impro\ ed as they analyzed the vi- 
sual and \ erbal aspects of not only tlie 
photographic image but also one as- 
pect o! societx . Although each student 
v\ 01 ked independently, the final re- 
sults indicated that the natui e of the \ i- 
suiil leseai ch and the sub|ecti\ e con- 
tent had strengthened the students 
interdisciplinary attitudes. 

Smith and HIinn find their study 
has the potential for three additional 
applications. (1) using the selected 
photos to test the relationship between 
images and family definitions with 
subjects of \ arying ages, educational 
backgrounds, genders, and socioeco- 
nomic and ethnic backgrounds; (2)in» 
eluding students from disciplines oth« 
er than human development (3) giving 
students mure specific direction as to 
traditional/nontraditionairamily situa- 
tions. I hey suggest that such a pro- 
ject can be used as described or \ aried 
and adapted to examine problems 
within art, design, family studies, and 
research concepts classes. 
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